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al ‘ AUCTIONS 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Picture Books, Porcelain, etc., at.the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1793). Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel.: 
MAYfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 
/.& F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 
1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-228, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
KEN, 2902, 4887-4888. 








COUNTRY LIFE—JULY 6&8, 


1949 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 8 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MESETURES exquisitely painted on Ivory 
from any photograph. Moderate terms. 
Specimens sent.—C. J., Dacre House, Parbold, 
Lancs. 
EW CARS keep newer if the upholstery is pro- 
tected by loose covers.—Write or ‘phone the 
specialists: CAR-COVERALL, Dept. 11, 168, 
Regent Street, London, W.1. (REGent 7124.) 
RELMABILITY CARS, LTD. Drive yourself 
through Ireland. Ford Prefect or V8 supplied. 
Branches: Dublin and Limerick.—For further 
particulars, apply THE SECRETARY, 31, Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Tel. 66242. 
"T MBER. standing, required; any species, any 
quantity. Particularly young ash.—H. J. 
TENNISON CO., LTD., Hull 








PERSONAL 


FLXPERIENCED Typewriting Teacher has few 
vacancies for postal students. Individual 
tuition.—S.A.E., Box 1787. 
ADY offers most attractive Home to Paying 
Guest; resident maid and car; references both 
sides. 4% guineas. Falmouth. Write Box 1788. 
ADY owning modernised country house near 
Rye willing to take sole Paying Guest long or 
short period. Every comfort, own produce. 5¢ns. 
weekly.—Box 1786. 
HE WOMEN’S FARM AND GARDEN ASSO- 
CIATION, London and Middlesex Group. Our 
Attention has been drawn to the fact that, as well 
as the excellent service already rendered to the 
gardening public, there is still a demand for 
instruction from those to whom the spoken word 
is perhaps more helpful in the earlier stages of 
gardening, than printed articles. The London 
Group of this Association is, therefore, arranging 
a series of lectures by experts in an endeavour 
to meet this need. The lectures will be four in 
number on the following subjects: Planning, 
Fruit, Vegetables, Flowers and Shrubs. They will 
be held on Wednesday evenings in September, i.e. 
the 7th, 14th, 2ist and 28th. Admission 3/- for a 
single lecture; 10/- for the course of four. 
ISITING LONDON? Hire a comfortable 
chauffeur-driven limousine. Airports, shop- 
ping, stations, theatres.—GOLLY’S GARAGE, 
LTD., 1lla, Earl’s Court Road, S.W.5. FRObisher 
0063, 0929. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


RE you interested in evidence of Survival 
after Death? Evidence of Survival may be 
found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 84d. 
for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensberry Place. 
London, S.W.7. 
STLEYS OF JERMYN STREET’ (109) 
S.W.1. Pipe specialists, PIPE REPAIRS (any 
make)MEERSCHAUM pipes, oldornew, purchased. 
B°Es. Any book can be obtained from us; 
new, scarce, or out of print.—DUNSFORD 
LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 
DEATH- WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4/- post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
IAMONDS, _ JEWEL S, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
UGENIE DESCOURTE, 
Mount Street, W.1. 
direct from Paris. 
cuted. 
ARM RECORD PUBLICATIONS. Well-known 
widely used, carefully designed, modern, 
practical forms of record covering Farm Ac- 
counts, Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk 
Yields, Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree 
(Dairy Cattle or Beef), Tractor Working, Move- 
ment of Animals, etc., etc. Complete list on 
application: ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD.. 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
. EST HUDDERSFIELD FANCY WORSTEDS. 
Exclusive Scottish Cheviots and Saxonies 
Supplied in lengths for suits and costumes. Pat- 
tern bunches suvvlied against deposit of £1/1/- 
repayable on return of patterns.—THOMAS- 
WILLIAMS & CO. LTD. Woollen Merchants, 
3, Oxford Circus Avenue; 231, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. 
ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
takes genealogical research. Next of kin 
proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, S.W.5. FRObisher 3139. 
ERALDIC BOOK PLATES. Finest line hand 
engraved on copper from £19. Twelve collec- 











Haute Couture, 99, 
GROsvenor 1220. Models 
Orders taken promptly exe- 


tors’ specimens, 10/--- OSBORNE, 117, Gower St.., 
London, W.C.1. 
ig ATION JEWELLERY, Pearls, Paste 


0ches, Clips, etc., also real, purchased for 
eish.—Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
NVISIBLE Lenzthening of Fur Coats. 
Look created by new device at reasonable 
cost. Estimates without obligation. Write, 
call or phone Jean Courtot, Fourreur de Paris, 
16, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. REGent 7704. 


New 


OULTRY HOUSES, Greenhouses, Garages and 

Sheds. Send for catalogue of our large and 
interesting range.—PARK TRADING CO., Dept. 
23, 717-719, Seven Sisters Road, London, N.15 
(Stamford Hill 9211-2), 

UMBAGO, rheumatism, fibrositis, sciatica, 

gout respect neither person nor season. Give 
them the treatment they deserve—turn on them 
the radiant heat of a Barber ‘350’ infra-red lamp, 
releasing deep penetrating, beneficial ravs. Ask 
for a Barber ‘350’—well-built. fully adjustable, 
inexpensive, complete with interchangeable 490- 
watt burners. Price 5 ens.. including purchase 
tax. Write to: DR. S'MMER, BARBER ELEC- 
TRICAL SERVICES LTD., Bourneville, Birming- 
ham. 


Wweor IRONWORK. We hold the largest col- 

lection of Early English Wrot Iron, from 
which the most lovely gates, panels, radiator 
covers, well heads, weather vanes, etc., can be 
made. Gates up to 14 ft. wide also every kind of 
modern ironwork, iron railings, ornamental 
spiked chain, etc. Send specific requirements. 
Photographs and quotation by return or visit our 
works.—Full particulars from HANCOCK INDUS- 
TRIES, LTD., 15, The Old Barn, Lingfield, Surrey. 
Tel. 487. 





SITUATIONS —__ 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 

a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 

woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 

he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 

Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 

is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 


Vacant __ 


ARDENER AND COOK for small. family, 
good accommodation, 3 rooms, kitchen and 
bathroom, either furnished or unfurnished.— 
SANDERS, Cossins, Cobham, Surrey. 
MARRIED COUPLE. Gardener and Cook- 
general. No accommodation for children, 
no other staff. Virginia Water, Surrey. Family 
two, week-ends only.—Qualifications and refer- 
ences to Box 1833. 
Wanted 
X-OFFICER, 49, former owner of Exmoor sheep 
farm, seeks employment as manager estate 
or farm-bailiff.—Box 1835. 
IRL, fond children, country life, knowledge 
horses, animals, wants job. Good cook, 
housework, etc., drive car.—Box 1834. 
| ADY (35) requires post as from October 1. 
Highest references, experienced Secretary- 
Accountant, shorthand, typing, institutional 
management, and estate management. Accus- 
tomed to responsibility.—Write, Box 1840. 
HE SERVANT PROBLEM! Why not import 
a German domestic? State your requirements 
and we will nominate a selected German servant 
by return.—COMPTON-JAMES, Axminster. 
ELL-EDUCATED Girl, 24, Secretary S/T, 
able to drive, willing to travel, desires post 
connected with horses or country life. Home 
Counties preferred.—Box 1838. 


-—_ EDUCATIONAL 
A® Principal of Cook’s Scholastic Service, Miss 
Elsie Jackson offers a personal service to 
parents and guardians anxious to place children 
of all ages in the right school, at home or abroad. 
Also Coaching, Domestic Science and Secretarial 
Colleges, etc.—Write or call: THOS. COOK AND 
SON, LTD., Dept. SCH/9c/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1, or branches. 
ING’S LANGLEY PRIORY, 
STEINER SCHOOL. Co-educational, Day and 
Boarding. Fees moderate. The school stands in 
extensive grounds and includes its own dairy 
farm. 
EARN Hairdressing and Beauty Culture for 





Herts. RUDOLF 


a successful career.—Prospectus Sec., Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
6, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. Beauty 


Culture Dept., 449, Oxford St., W.1. MAYfair 2962. 
RITING IS A TRADE—it must be learnt. Let 
the practical journalist-tutors of the London 
School of Journalism teach you personally and 
individually by correspondence. The only school 
under patronage of the leading newspaper pro- 


prietors. Staff Journalism, Free Lance, Poetry, 
Radio Plays. Reduced Fees.—Free Book from 
Applications Dept... LONDON SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
MUSeum 4574. 





= LIVESTOCK 
OR SALE. Exceptionally promising litter of 
Ff Cardigan Welsh Corgi puppies by Ch. ‘‘Hanna- 
ford George’’ ex ‘‘Knapton Flush,’’ winner of the 


Bitch championship at Crufts’, 1948. Born April 
2.—LADY LEGARD, Barton Cottage, Malton, 
Yorks. Phone Malton 293. 


INK for sale, delivery September, first class 
pedigree livestock selected for breeding. 
Prices per trio of two females and male, together 
with necessary breeding c9g¢es, from £55.—Further 
particulars from STUART MINK FARM, Corfe 
Castle, Dorset. 
RNAMENTAL WATERFOWL. Booking 
orders for 1949-bred, hand-reared, pinioned 
stock. 40 snecies available. Prices on applica- 
tion.—_TERRY JONES, Leckford Abbas, Stock- 
bridge, Hants. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’? COPIES 
For Sale 
OUNTRY LIFE,”’ Jan. 28, 1944, to June 28, 
1946, all beautifully bound in 10 volumes, 
also all separate copies July 5, 1946, to March 25, 
1949, all in new condition. Offers.—WOODWARD, 
*‘Innerhaven,’’ Garelochhead, Dunbartonshire. 
OUNTRY LIFE,” Feb., 1946, to March, 1949, 
1/- each.—SMITH, PAL 3796 
OUNTRY LIFE,’’ 47 copies 1946, 45 covies 
1947. Clean and in good condition.—ALLEN, 
49, The Green, Ewell, Surrev. 


D=.- 1, 1944, to Dec. 31. 1948. Complete. Offer to 
PETER BAGSHAW, Great Oakley, Kettering. 











HOTELS AND GUESTS 


ACHILL ISLAND (West of Ireland). Sea, moun- 
tains, lakes, strands, cliffs. Road bridge to 
mainland; on main bus route. THE AMETHYST 
HOTEL, Keel (Miss Blackham), can still offer a 
few reservations for the present season; 18/6 per 
day. Phone: Keel 4 4, 


COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL of distinction 

and charm, with an excellent reputation for 
comfort, cuisine and service.—HAZLING DANE 
HOTEL, Shepherdswell, nr. Dover, Kent (phone 
233). 


N ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beautiful and 

mild West Wight. The OSBORNE PRIVATE 
HOTEL, Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers 
hospitality, bathing, boating, golf and excellent 
food. Garage. Reduced terms to early spring 
visitors. Summer terms from 6 to7 gns. per week. 
Tel.: Freshwater 236. 


ATIBACTIVE country holidays or permanent 
residence. Renowned for food, comfort, 
cleanliness. Moderate terms. — HARDWICK 
COURT HOTEL, Chepstow. 


BAt- PRATT’S HOTEL, SOUTH PARADE. 
Enjoy a sojourn at this delightful hotel amid 
18th-century environment. Centrally situated 
3 minutes Mineral Water Baths, Abbey, etc. Per- 
fect comfort. South aspect. Continental chef. 
Excellent service. Lift. Radiators in all rooms. 
Cellar for discriminating tastes. Sixty rooms. 


ALLYLICKEY HOUSE HOTEL, BANTRY 

BAY. On Cork-Glengarriff bus route. Mag- 
nificent situation, luxuriously furnished, excel- 
lent cooking, good library. Fishing, boating, 
golf (6% miles), hard tennis court. Fully licensed. 
Book early.—MRS. K. E. GRAVES, Proprietress. 
Tel.: Bantry 71. 


BEACON HILL HOTEL, NEWTON FERRERS, 
SOUTH DEVON. Country House Hotel, under 
new ownership, in 4} acres. Private wooded path 
to river. Close to sea. Sailing, fishing, bathing, 
etc. Summer &7/7/- to £10/10/-. Reduced terms 
spring and autumn. Tel.: Newton Ferrers 278. 


BEDGE OF ORCHY HOTEL, ARGYLL. For 
a meal, for a night, or for a week; exactly 
mid-way between Glasgow and Fort William, 
51 miles in either direction; 84 miles from Edin- 
burgh. Strategically situated for climbing at the 
foot of Beinn Doireann, 3,523 ft. Also salmon and 
trout fishing and stalking. Excellent country 
fare. 

UDLEIGH SALTERTON, S. DEVON. ROLLE 

HOTEL. Exquisite situation facing south on 
sea front, with garden adjoining promenade. A 
first-class fully licensed hotel with card and 
billiards rooms, large sun lounge and rooms, pte. 
bathroom. —Tel. 500. 


AER-BERIS COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL. Club 

licence. In Wye Valley. Warmth, comfort, 
good food, and the charm of a country house, 
combined with the advantages of a well-run hotel. 
Nearly all the rooms commanda view of the River 
Irfon (which almost encircles the gardens), and 
the lake beyond. Central heating, log fires, 
fishing, shooting, golf, rides can be arranged, 
billiards, home produce. Builth Wells Station 
(G.W.R.) 1% miles (Paddington); Builth Road 
Station (L.M.S.) 3 miles (Euston).—Apply: 
SECRETARY, Builth Wells (213), _ 


OTSWOLD CLUB, BROCKHAMPTON PARK, 

NR. CHELTENHAM, for holidays. Magnifi- 
cent Mansion with modern hotel luxuries. Excel- 
lent food. Oak-panelled dining hall. Cocktail 
bar. Ballroom. Spring interior mattresses. 
60 acres parkland. Swimming pool. Squash and 
tennis courts. Riding. Billiards, games room. 
Completely equipped day nursery with matron in 
charge. From 7 gns. weekly inclusive upwards. 
Write for Brochure 16. 


EEP in the Heart of Devon. GIDLEIGH 
PARK HOTEL, CHAGFORD, offers ideal 
country house holiday. 4 hours from London. 


ATON COURT, 85, EATON PLACE, LONDON. 

S.W.1. When visiting London we offer you 
exclusive accommodation with service and break- 
fast. Rooms with or without private bathrooms. 
Renowned for comfort. Short or long stay. 
Resident Proprietor.—Tel.: SLOane 0119. 


LENMORISTON HOTLE, GLENMORISTON, 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. Tel.: Glenmoriston 6. 
Situated amidst lovely surroundings on the Loch 
Ness Highway, and on the road to Skye. Offers 
ideal facilities for a restful holiday. Comfortable 























beds, first-class food and cooking. Stalking, 
salmon and trout fishing. Nearest railway 
stations: Inverness, 27 miles; Spean Bridge, 
29 miles. Terms on applic: ation. 
OLSWORTHY, N. DEVON. THE WHITE 
HART. Beautifully appointed Inn with 
atmosphere and reputation for cellar, food, and 


courteous service. 
Nine miles Bude. 
*Phone 75. 


sii E OF SKYE, DU ‘NRINGELL. Country House 

Hotel, Kyleakin, near railway. Comfortable 
beds., h, and c. all rooms, electric light. Sea trout 
fishing in private loch and river, also brown trout 
lochs, rough shooting, bathing, sea fishing. Send 
for leaflet. 


KT. Lovely old farmhouse nr. Tonbridge, 
comfortable accommodation, excellent food, 
on bus route.—STRETTIT FARM HOUSE, East 
Peckham. 


NAPPE CROSS” HOTEL, ‘Near EXMOUTH, 

S. Devon. A.A.***, R.A.C. The ideal setting 
overlooking sea and estuary, with the loveliest 
country around. A superbly appointed country 
house hotel in 28 acres delightful grounds. Few 
vacancies June and July. Also booking for 
autumn. Licensed.—Tel.: Exmouth 3643. 


TRATTON HOUSE HOTEL, CIRENCESTER, 

offers perfect holiday accommodation amidst 
beautiful surroundings. Residents welcomed. 
Excellent cuisine, with our own garden produce 
and poultry. Hunting, shooting, fishing and golf, 
all within easy reach. Hard tennis court. 
Licensed. ’Phone: Cirencester 835. Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 


Free fishing, rough shooting. 
Atlantic Express, Waterloo. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 
NEW INN HOTEL, MUDDIFORD, near Barn- 
staple. Scenery of exquisite beauty. Central 
for all N. Devon. Enjoy the freedom of a com- 
fortable full lic. inn, with good food and wines. 
Vi-spring beds, h. and c., etc. Riding and rough 
shooting. Tel.: Shirwell 43. 
LEASE ACCEPT our assurance that you may 
safely book at this lovely Elizabethan manor 
for your holidays, in the certainty of finding 
beautiful, unspoilt country side (350 ft. above sez 
level), delightful, tall-timbered grounds—witt 
200 acres of woods adjoining—a friendly, tranquil! 
atmosphere, and meals that are varied, ample 
and most appetisingly cooked and served. Riding, 
tennis, quoit tennis, archery, billiards, table- 
tennis, etc.—if you will; but plenty of deck 
chairs, books and sunny corners. Regular car 
service to Oxford (7 miles), via golf course if 
required, at nominal rates. Club licence for 
residents.—STUDLEY PRIORY COUNTRY 
HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. 





PORTLEDGE HOTEL, FAIRY CROSS, NEAR 
BIDEFORD, DEVON. Beautiful, interesting, 
and full of character, in 52 acres with private 
beach. Run down for a few days—you will then 
want to book for the spring or summer. Superb 
comfort, exquisite cuisine. Fully licensed. Write 
for brochure. Tel.: Horns Cross 262. 
EATON, S. Devon. SEATON BEACH HOTEL. 
One of Devon’s best hotels. Immediately 
facing the sea in this charming little resort. 
Large bright bedrooms, comfortable lounges, 
two cocktail lounges and lounge bar. Billiards 
and games rooms. Golf. Special attention is 
given to the serving of good meals. Tel. 17. 
HE GRAND HOTEL, FORT WILLIAM, IN- 
VERNESS-SHIRE. Modern—redecorated an 
refurnished. The finest centre for touring—even 
without petrol. Twenty yards from steamers, 
coaches and trains to all parts of the West High- 
lands. Excellent cuisine. Fully licensed with 
well-stocked cellars. Central heating and log 
fires. H. and c.inall bedrooms. ’Phones in main 
bedrooms. Salmon, sea trout, trout fishing, also 
deer stalking and rough shooting on day to day 
terms.—’Phone: Fort William 311-312. Telegrams 
Grandotel Fort William. 
ARGRAVE, BERKS. HILL LANDS HOTEL: 
High and sunny, overlooking Chilterns. 
Central heating throughout, gas fires, h. and c. 
inallrooms. Five minutes to buses. From 6 gns. 
(Tel. 36). 
EST PARK < HOTEL, , LINGFIELD. Farm pro- 
duce. H. andc. Terms: 7 gns. weekly. Per- 
manent 6 gns. weekly. Telephone: Copthorne 288. 
HERE summer lingers on the lovely Isle of 
Wight—enjoy a delightful English Country 
House holiday at Farringford, near Freshwater. 
On a large wooded estate by the sea, in the lee of 
the downs—the perfect setting for a sunny late 
holiday. Individual service and comfort, with 
hotel accommodation or your own cosy cottage. 
Good food, mellow wines, garden produce. Golf, 
tennis, riding. A.A. and R.A.C. appointed. 
Details from RESIDENT MANAGER, Farringford 
Hotel, Freshwater, I1.0.W. Tel.: Freshwater 312. 
JHITLEY RIDGE HOTEL, BROCKENHURST. 
Riding Stables attached to delightful New 
Forest Hotel. Tennis, shooting, centre for golf, 
fishing, swimming, yachting. Own farm. Tel. 
2149. 











GARDENING 

EA AND BEAN TRAINING NETS, new extra 

stout rot-proofed green hemp. Unrivalled for 
Quality. 3-in. square mesh. Guaranteed Years. 
12 ft. x 3 ft.. 2/6; 6 ft., 4/6; 24 ft. x 3 ft., 4/6; x 4% ft., 
6/9; x 6 ft., 8/3; x 9 ft.. 13/-; 33 ft. x 3 ft.. 6/6: x 6ft., 
11/-. Carriage Paid. Immediate delivery. Poultry 
Enclosing Nets, extra heavy quality. Black. 
Same Prices. Also Garden Protection Nets, 
Cricket, Tennis Nets and Surrounds, Golf, Rabbit 
& Angler’s Nets. Catalogue with guarantee free 
—SUTTON, NETMAKER, Sidcup, Kent 


OCK PLANTS in pots for present planting 
Collections 50 in 25 varieties, 60-, 25 all 
different, 35/-, 25 uncommon, 50/-. Coloured rose 


leafiet, listing outstanding novelties, free. 
Coloured Alpine cat., 6d. General cat., Fruit 
trees and Ornamentals, 24.—WINKFIELD MANOR 
NURSERIES, Ascot. 
REE STRAWBERRY. Very rare plant. Huge 
red fruits yearly. Excellent for jam. Ex- 
tremely hardy. 24/- dozen.—J. MACGREGOR, 
F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 
FOR SALE 
LAN McAFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, London, 
have a few pairs of men’s Brown Grain Veldt- 
schoen Boots, strong and suitable for rough out- 
door wear. Price £6/10/- plus 1/- postage. 
BLUARD ROOM, complete, for sale, compris- 
ing magnificently carved Thurston full-size 
table in oak, cue stand and cues, oak cabinet 
fitted with marker, lamp shade and three-piece 
leather suite, fully sprung. View Surrey.—Box 
1825. 
OLLS ROYCE Phantom II Sports Saloon. 
40-50 h.p. 40,000 miles. Private sale. Offers. 
-Write Box Y.922, WILLINGS, 362, Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C.1. 
TAMPS. Breaking valuable Colonial collec 
tion. Superb early issues on approval at one 
third of catalogue price. References.—Box 1215. 
= 
WANTED 
BRILLIANT SUGGESTION! Sell your sur- 
plus jewellery, cultured pearls, antique. 
Renaissance and Victorian Jewellery to FREDK. 
D. MELLER LTD. (Est. 1924). Highest market 
prices paid. Send registered post, stating price 
required (cash or offer by return), or call 295, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Courteous reception 
assured. 
OOKS within 50 miles of London. JOHN L. 
HUNT, recognised book expert of 22 years’ 
experience, will call by car and collect and pay 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES for books (including 
novels).—Write: 1, Croydon Road, Caterham, 
Surrey, or ’phone 3387. a 
was UT Trees wanted, particularly old ones, 
any distance; good prices paid.—TENNISON 
CO., LTD, Ambergate, Derbyshire. 
WANTED, Stories and Articles for American 
journals. — DONALD CRAIG, Holycross, 
Thurles, Co. Tipperary. 
OTHER PROERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGES 90 and 91. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of the Executors of the-late Wing Commander Woolf Barnato. 


ADJACENT TO WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


With fine views of Windsor Castle. Windsor 4 miles. London 20 miles. 2 miles from Egham Station. Waterloo 35 minutes. 


RIDGEMEAD, ENGLEFIELD GREEN 








A sumptuously appointed 
modern Residence com- 
pleted in 1938 from the 
design of Mr. Robert 
Lutyens, F.R.I.B.A., in 
splendid condition 
throughout with every 
luxury of the modern age. 


The extremeiy well-arranged 
accommodation includes 
halls, fine suite of 3 reception 
rooms, breakfast room, 
cinema, games room and 
cocktail bar. Squash court. 





Five principal suites of bedroom, bathroom and dressing room, 2 bachelor bedrooms, 5 secondary bedrooms, nursery suite, 9 bathrooms. 
9 staff bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating throughout. Company’s electric light, power and water. Main drainage. 


Stabling for 5 with flat over. Garages for 8 cars. Four cottages and a flat each with bathroom, in service occupation. 
The well-timbered grounds are tastefully laid out with formal flower and water gardens. Fine swimming pool. Hard tenniscourt. Sunk rose garden. 
Kitchen garden. Orchard. Wild garden. Paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 22 ACRES. WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Freehold for Sale by Auction at an early date (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors : Messrs. DAYBELL, WATTS-JONES & CO., 4, New Square, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1, and Messrs. KNIG HT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Illustrated pars. price 2/6.) 


SURREY—HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


350 feet up with magnificent views to the South and West. 1 hour by rail from London. 





A delightful modernJHouse of 

Georgian character in first-class 

order throughout, % beautifully 
fitted and labour-saving. 


Central heating. Main electric 

light, power and water. Modern 

septic tank drainage. Double 
garage. 


Charming gardens with paved and 

grass terraces, ornamental ponds 

with fountain, rose garden, flower- 

ing shrubs, hard tennis court, 

kitchen gardens, fruit trees, heather 
and woodland. 


ABOUT 9% ACRES 
For Sale Freehold. 


Three reception rooms, 7 bedrooms 
(5 with basins h. and c.), dressing 
room, 3 bathrooms, sun loggias and 
balconies, model domestic offices 


with “‘ Esse’”’ cooker. 





Joint Sole Agents : Messrs. H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, 4, Castle Street, Farnham, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,971) 


IN THE HEART OF THE NEW FOREST 


Southampton 11 miles. London 11% hours by express train. Good bus services. 


THE CANTERTON MANOR ESTATE, BROOK, NEAR LYNDHURST. ABOUT 158 ACRES 





A WELL-BUILT HOUSE 
in first-class order 
throughout, easily run and 
with spacious rooms. 
Four reception, loggia, 8 
principal bedrooms, ample 
secondary rooms, 4 _ bath- 
rooms. Electric light. Own 
water supply. 

Garage for 4. Stabling for 5. 
Chauffeur’s flat and_ gar- 
dener’s cottage. 
Lawns, sunken rose garden 
and walled kitchen garden. 

Thirty acres of pasture. 





Attractive Lodge and three other Cottages. Several valuable woodland areas. Accommodation and other land. 
VACANT POSSESSION of residence and about 120 acres. 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 15 Lots at the Polygon Hotel, Southampton, on Thursday, July 21, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. HENRY G. BAILY & STRICKLAND, 30, Warrior Square, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 
Auctioneers : A. T. MORLEY HEWITT, Esq., F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I., Fordingbridge, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


on 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 «s Gallerion Wanda Lenden** 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 
NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


5 MILES FROM CIRENCESTER 
Kemble Junction, main line station, 2 miles. Paddington 2 hours. 
POOLE KEYNES HOUSE 


In impeccable order and 
comprising 7 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, modern domestic 
offices (Aga cooker). Main 
electric light and power. 
Excellent water supply. 
First-class central heating 
systems (automatic electric 

firing). 
garages and out- 
buildings. 
Charming timbered garden 
in a high state of cultiva- 

tion. 
Three paddocks. 
11 ACRES 


Auction at King’s Head a bee are ayn July 18, 1949, at 3 p.m. (unless 
reviously sold). 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON- STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester. Tel. 334/5 
Solicitor: S. D. POTTS, Esq., Westminster Bank Chambers, Macclesfield, 
Derbyshire. Tel. 2194. 


By direction of Mrs. Selkirk Wells. 
RADCLIVE HALL, NEAR BUCKINGHAM 
GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


Four 





approached by a short 
drive. Hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Main electric light 
and water. Central heating. 


Garages and stabling. 


Charming grounds. 
34%, ACRES 
Two cottages, if required. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY, 
OR BY AUCTION 
LAT 


Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, Northamp- 
ton (Tel. 2615/6). 








An announcement of exceptional interest to sportsmen the world over. 
A unique opportunity occurs to obtain some of the finest fishing and shooting 
available in 
SCOTLAND 
sage sc 1 On the Atlantic seaboard. 


The enchanting Hebridean 
nds of 


South Uist, Benbecular 
and Eriskay 


having historical associa- 

tions with Prince Charlie are 

undoubtedly outstanding as a 
Sportsman’s Paradise. 


Extending in all to approxi- 
mately 90, RES of 
sporting country and lochs, 





To Let for the current year. 


Including excellent lodge. Central heating. Modern conveniences. 
Easily accessible by rail and air from London and Glasgow. 
For further particulars apply to the Proprietors’ Sole Agents: JACKSON- 
STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds. 





VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


SALOP—STAFFS BORDERS 


THE PELL WALL COURT ESTATE, MARKET DRAYTON (1 MILE) 
R and 14 acres 





Gentieman’s Charming medium-sized C try 
with vacant possession. 
Model Home Farm, racing 
stables and flats, factory, 
bungalow and _ villa _resi- 
dences, gravel pit and wood- 
land sites with V.P. 

In all about 210 ACRES 
Portion Let producing 
£1,053 per annum. 
For Sale by Auction on 
July 20, 1949, as a whole 
or in 10 Lots (unless sold 
privately) at the Corbett 
Arms’ Hotel, Market 
Drayton, at 3 p.m. 


Illustrated particulars and plan from the “Radiiaenerin JACKSON- STOPS 
& STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). 
Solicitors: Messrs. CHARLES LUCAS & MARSHALL, Mansion House 
Street, Newbury (Tel. 125/6). 

MEDIAEVAL AND RESTORATION CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
THE DEANERY (formerly Deanery Farm) 
BAMPTON, OXFORDSHIRE 


Witney 6 miles, Faringdon 6} miles, Burford 74 miles, Oxford 18 miles. 








4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Fine Charles 
II staircase. 


Main electricity and water. 


Central heating. Modern 
drainage. 
Cottage. Garage. Loose 
boxes. Gardens. Paddock. 


4 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction 
(unless previously sold) 
atthe King’s Arms Hotel, 
Holywell, Oxford on Fri- 
day, July 29, at 3 p.m. 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. pry Solicitors: Messrs. 
WESTERN & SONS, Strand, W.C.2 


By direction of Frank Haynes, Esq. WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Thrapston 14 miles. Kettering 10 miles. 
THE ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE, DENFORD HOUSE, DENFORD 


occupying a pleasant posi- 
tion with views over the 
River Nene. 


The stone-built house is 
of considerable charac- 
ter, dating from 1710. 
Hall, two reception rooms, 
five bedrooms, bathroom, 
domestic offices. 

Main electric light, water 
and drainage. 
Pretty garden with tennis 
court. 


Kitchen garden. Orchard. 
in all about 1%, ACRES 


Which will be offered by Auction unless previously sold privately) at the 
Hind Hotel, Wellingborough, on Tuesday, July 26, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northamp- 
ton (Tel. 2615/6). 




















QROsvenor 3121 


(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON W.1 





EIRE 


3 miles from village and railway station; occupying a pleasant position in first-class 
sporting country. 


AN ANCIENT STONE-BUILT CASTLE 


dating from the reign of King John—reputed to be the oldest inhabited castle in the 
country. 


Seven bed and 


70 MILES SOUTH 


Near a village, within a few minutes’ car run of the sea. 14 miles from station. 


A LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
with parts dating from an earlier period and recently reconstructed. 


dressing, 


ell gg gy 4 bath and 3-4 reception 
rooms. dining room, draw- rooms. 
ing room, — cloak Main“ electricity, gas and 
water. Modern drainage. 
Modern conveniences includ- 
ing fitted wash-basins, Automatic gas-fired boiler 


for central heating. 


Main electricity. Ample 
ms GARAGE,7FARM BUILD 
STABLING, GARAGE, INGS, 5 COTTAGES. 


COWSHED. 
Excellent gardens and 
grounds including hard 
tennis court, lawns with 
some lovely old trees, in all 


Delightful old-walled gar- 
dens and grounds, park-like 
pasture and woodland, in all 





138 ACRES. TO BE LET—MIGHT BE SOLD 12 ACRES. 


UNRIVALLED WILD FOWL SHOOTING OVER 1,400 ACRES. 
FISHING. GOLF. HUNTING. 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


PRICE £16,500 


AT PRESENT RUN AS A MARKET GARDEN AND SMALL HOLDING. 





Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 








KENT COAST. FOLKESTONE 21, MILES 


TWO ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD MARINE RESIDENCES. 


“ UNDERLEA” 


Containing halls, 2 reception, 
solarium, 8 principal and 38 staff 
bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Central 
heating. All main services. Garages, 
chauffeur’s flat. 
About!,acre. Vacant Possession 
(except flat). 
“BEACHHOLME” 
Containing halls, 3 reception (fine 
carved panelling). Sun _ parlour. 
Billiards room. 10 bedrooms, 
boudoir, 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. All main services. 


Garage. 


“ BEACHOLME”’ 


Nearly 1 acre. 
Vacant Possession. 


Both having frontage and private access to the sea at Sandgate. 


Terraced gardens. 


Large garden. 





“UNDERLEA”’ 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in Lots at the Grand} Hotel, Folkestone, on Friday, July 22, at 2.30 p.m., unless previously sold. 
Solicitors: Messrs. ROOTES & ALLIOTT, 27, Cheriton Gardens, Folkestone. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Illustrated Particulars 2/6.) 





UNIQUE POSITION ON CORNISH COAST 





ACTUALLY ON THE SEA 


Exceptionally attractive 
modern stone-built 
House. 


Three reception rooms, 5 
principal bed and dressing 
rooms, servants’ accommo- 
dation, 4 bathrooms. Own 
electricity. Main water. 
Gardener’s cottage. 
Garage for 2. 
Attractive terraced gar- 
den leading down to 
swimming pool at 
water’s edge. 


Italian garden, rock garden, large range of glasshouses, etc. 


IN ALL 8 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (38,264) 


KENT—UNDER 1 HOUR FROM LONDON 


Paddock Wood Station 2¥, miles. With fine views over the Kentish Weald. 
THE KNOWLE, BRENCHLEY 






An attractive medium- 

sized Residence with 

accommodation on two 
floors only. 


a 


Halls, 4 reception, 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, kitchen with 
“ Aga.’’ Partial central 
heating. Main water. Pri- 
vate electricity supply. 
Garages for 4. Chauffeur’s 
flat and gardener’s cottage. 
The garden of natural 
beauty forms a special 
feature. Orchard. Copse 
and paddocks. 


IN ALL 18 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale by Auction at an early date (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs, DEBENHAM & CO., 22, Old Burlington Street, W.1. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. BRACKETT & SONS, 27, High Street, Tunbridge Wells, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 








MAYfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galterion, Weeden Lenden"” 











Reading 4441/2 


REGent 0293/3377 


NICHOLAS set 


(Established 1882) “Nichenyer, Piccy, London”’ 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





By order of Trustee. 


WINTNEY COURT, HARTLEY WINTNEY, NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


2 miles from Winchfield Station. 


THIS WELL-TIMBERED RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 





Will be Sold by Auction on July 21, 1949, if not 


sold previously by private treaty. 


APPROACHED BY A LONG, PICTURESQUE CARRIAGE 
DRIVE. 


THE MODERN TYPE OF RESIDENCE CONTAINS 4 RECEP- 
TION ROOMS, 5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 4 SECONDARY 
BEDROOMS BATHROOM, ETC. 


PLEASING SHADY GARDENS. WALLED KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 


SUBSTANTIAL STABLING, GARAGES AND COTTAGES- 


IN ALL 45 ACRES 
(OF WHICH 39 ACRES ARE LET OFF) 


Illustrated particulars of the Solicitors: Messrs. SMITH, SON & BARKER, Andover. 


Auctioneers, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Tel: Reading 4441), and London. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REGent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 


6 








By direction of the Exors. M, Yeats Hignett Deed. Rural position near to thousands of acres Down and Common land 


only 16 miles from London. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE “WOODEND”, BANSTEAD, SURREY 


MEDIUM-SIZE LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED FREEHOLD 
“BATTLEDOWN MANOR,” CHARLTON KINGS, FAMILY RESIDENCE 
NEAR CHELTENHAM In favourable position 500 
™"y ‘ a s Feet u p 
— TW Frenoid,, residential pro witha ety services 
wold House with long drive and basins to some be d- 
approach. Halls, 4 recep- rooms. 


Beautiful position amid the Cotswolds with far-reaching views, 430 ft. up on Southern slope. 








ee " > tus Lounge hall, 2 reception 
lege ager on gfe rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing 

¥ room . P = room, 3 bathrooms. Com- 

: pact offices with staff 

Coy’s services,main drainage, quarters. 

central heating. GARAGE FOR 3. USE- 
Two ultra-modern cottages. FUL OUTBUIL DINGS. 
Garages, stabling and other Enchanting pleasance 
outbuildings. Beautiful kitchen garden and 
and well timbered pleasure paddock, about 
grounds, kitchen garden 8 ACRES. 
and excellent rich parklands VACANT POSSESSION 
gee ISSION 
in all about 44%, ACRES. (except paddock). : : 

For Sale by Auction at the Lamb Hotel, High Street, Cheltenham For Sale by Auction at St. James’s Estate leaaea., S.W.1, on Wednesday, 
on Thursday, July 14 next, at 3 p.m. Bs July 27 at 2.30 p.m. (Unless sold privately. ) 
Solicitors: Messrs. Lov EL L, W HITE & KING, 5, Thavies Inn, London, E.C.1. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers: Particulars from the Auctioneers: i. 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.'1 





SUSSEX—31, MILES FROM BATTLE 
FOR SALE—AN EXQUISITE OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE DATING BACK TO ELIZABETHAN PERIOD 


Sumptuously fitted a labour- saving. Situated}in an elevated position with a lovely view to the south. 


Inner Hall 21’ x 20’ with old, TR "Ase 
panelled walls; panelled drawing f cs. Ag 
room in white 22’ x 16’; dining 7 - 2 


room panelled oT x 15. study, 

sun room 21’ x 15’; lounge 31’ =x 15’. 

10 principal and secondary bed- 

rooms, including staff. 6 bath- 
rooms. 


Central Coy’s electric. Coy’s heating, 
light and power. Water. 
GARAGE. STABLING. 
TWO COTTAGES. 
LOVELY OLD-WORLD 
GROUNDS 





Hard and grass courts. Oasthouse. Playroom. Orchard, range of glass, a etc. 
VERY FINE AVIARIES, 
, the whole extending to about 20 ACRES. 
Full details from the Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.22.314) 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY By Order of Trustees. 


COOMBE WARREN BUCKS, WRAYSBURY 


Between W aide (5 miles) and Staines (3 miles). 





Grav il. ion. South 2 t. ATTRACTIVE, SECLUDED FREEHOLD ULTRA MODERN RIVERSIDE 
Gravel soil. Complete seclusion. South Aspec ’ RESIDENCE in semi-bungalow style 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD “GREEN SHADOWS”, RIVERSIDE 
A very charming 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
> 2 reception rooms, ‘‘Peer- 
residence less’’ kitchen, flat ‘‘sports’’ 
roof. Loggia. 
in a glorious position almost 
adjoining the Main electricity. 
Coombe Hill Golf Course. Central heating. Good water. 
Modern drainage. 
Accommodation on two 2 large garages. 
floors: 


Pleasure and pry gar- 
Hall 25 feet x 12 feet, dens. *%, ACR 

3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 


Pom VACANT POSSESSION. 





For Sale by Auction at The St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 





CHARMING GARDEN. LARGE GARAGE. : ; on Wednesday, July 27, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. . 
Joint Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
Apply HAMPTON & SONS, High Street, Wimbledon Common. S.W.19 CYRIL JONES, F.A.1., Estate House, King Street, Maidenhead. Tel. 2033-4. 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243). 








J. CARTER JONAS & SONS ‘si WM. WOOD, SON & GARDNER ‘@iinss)' 


‘ es = pan (3 lines) 
CAMBRIDGE LONDON OXFORD CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 








SUSSEX/SURREY BORDER. EXCELLENT WELL-BUILT COUNTRY 
WENDY RESIDENCE AND 17 ACRES. Accommodation: 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, good domestic quarters, also 2-roomed flat let. Stabling, pleasure 


Cambridge 10 miles. Royston 5 miles. garden, duck ponds, 3 orchards, 6 paddocks, all with open boxes. Ideal for private 
ra as ¥ err occupation, smal) stud farm, dog breeding, etc. All mee re ur aa 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION, FREEHOLD HOLD. IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION O H . 





HOVE, SUSSEX SUBSTANTIAL DETACHED RESIDENCE, occupying 
THE VERY ATTRACTIVE PERIOD RESIDENCE healthy position on high ground and adjoining public gardens. The accommo- 
dation comprises 3 reception rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, self-contained 
THE VICARAGE service suite of 4 additional rooms and kitchenette, boxroom. Garage for 2. Small 

garden. FREEHOLD £7,000 WITH POSSESSION. 





»e Tecenti ” incips sec ary bed ¢ Ssi Ss, 2 be .~ Swe i i 
Three reception, 7 principal, 4 second ary bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath., 3 w.c.s MODERN COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE, 1 ACRE. Diamond-latticed 

commodious domestic offices. windows. Country district, ? mile main line station. Accommodation: 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 reception ee _— Offices. Double garage. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750. 
OUTBUILDINGS. GARAGE. VACANT POSSESS 





ATTRACTIVE MODERN REPRODUCTION COTTAGE-STYLE RESI- 

DENCE, situated quiet country road within 4 mile of station. Accommodation 
comprises 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, usual offices. Garage. Garden 
IN ALL 2 ACRES, 1 ROOD, 15 POLES extends to about % ACRE. PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSS. 


SEMI-DETACHED BUNGALOW, within 10 mins. walking distance main line 

station, this property is ideally situated for anyone wishing to travel daily to 
London. Accommodation: 2 bedrooms, bathroom, 1 reception room, kitchen. Small 
J. CARTER JonAS & SONS, 27-28, Market Hill, Cambridge. Tel. 3428 (2 lines) attractively laid out garden. PRICE £2,100 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSS. 


Well-timbered grounds, orchard. 





To be Sold by Auction July 22, 1949, at 5 p.m. at the Lion Hotel, Cambridge. 
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REGent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





HERTS. 


Delightfully situate, commanding lovely views and ideal 
‘or daily reach of Town. 


A CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 


with well-planned accommodation and in excellent 
order. 





Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARAGES. 
Matured gardens, attractively displayed and inexpensive 
to maintain. There are lawn, flower beds and borders, 

kitchen garden, fruit trees, etc., in all, 
ABOUT HALF AN ACRE 
MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD 


With a 4-mile of trout fishing in Herts. 
Occupying a lovely countrified position, conveniently 
placed for stations and for daily reach of Town. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER, 
FORMERLY AN OLD MILL 


2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, bathroom. 
Company’s electricity and water. 
Cottage annexe by Boulton and Paul. 
Farm buildings. 
Pleasure and kitchen gardens, pasture and 
natural woodland intersected by the 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED AT £140 P.A. ON 
LEASE HAVING 18 YEARS UNEXPIRED 


A premium is asked for improvements, a considerable 

quantity of livestock and outdoor effects. 

Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
HERTS. 


Delightfully situate between Knebworth and Welwyn some 
400 feet up, commanding fine views. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


Brick built, facing south, and in excellent order. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Company’ sfelectricity and water. Garage. 


Matured and attractively displayed garden, inexpensive 
to maintain and an area of natural woodland, in all 


Garage. 


an area of 
river, in all 


(18,574) 





BETWEEN MAIDENHEAD AND ASCOT 
Splendidly situate in lovely unspoilt country near an old- 
world village and convenient for main line station. 


A Magnificently Appointed Residence 
approached by an avenue drive and beautifully placed 
eoeteeny park-like lands. 







Containing a wealth of outstanding features, such as 
beautiful panelling, oak floors, handsome mahogany 
doors, numerous fitted lavatory basins, Company’s 
Services and complete Central Heating. 
4reception, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, nursery suite, studio. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE AND A FINE RANGE OF 
OUTBUILDINGS INCLUDING GARAGES FOR 7 
CARS, BILLIARDS ROOM, SPACIOUS BARNS, Etc. 
Fine old well-timbered gardens and grounds, prolific 
kitchen garden, orchard and enclosures of rich pasture (at 
prese nt let) in all AB T 52 ACRES 


ABOUT TWO-THIRDS OFAN ACRE 
PRICE]FREEHOLD ONLY, £4,950 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


For Sale as a whole or might be sold with 10 acres only 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as 
above, and Messrs. GIDDY & GIDDY, Station Approach, 
Maidenhead. (18,547) 
ON A RIDGE OF THE CHILTERNS 
Beautifully situate 600 feet above sea level, surrounded by Farm and 
Common Land and commanding magnificent views in every direction 
Within convenient reach of stations for daily reach of Town. 


A DELIGHTFUL WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
In first-class order with 
large and lofty rooms. 
8-4 reception, 7-9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
Company's electricity and 
watcr. Central heating. 
ATTRACTIVE 


Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, 
as above. (18,557) 
‘ ADJOINING EPPING FOREST 
Occupying an exceptionally fine position on high ground and 
commanding glorious views over unspoiled country. 
The delightful up-to-date Residence known as 
ARTS HILL, DEBDEN GREEN 
Approached by a carriage drive with superior entrance lodge. 








(18,556) 





















Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Company’s water and 
electricity. Central heating. 


Fine range of farm build- 


ings. Staff flat. Charming DOWER HOUSE 
gardens, inexpensive to (at present let furnished) 
maintain and very well 


Garages, stabling, 
outbuildings. 
Matured, well-disposed gar- 
dens with tennis court, 
orchards, fine kitchen gar- 
den, 2 paddocks, ete. 


IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and very strongly recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, as above (18,066) 


timbered, kitchen garden, 
paddock, etc.,inal ABOUT 
6% ACRES 


d by Pu s wy at th ondon Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria St., 
E.C.2, on Wedassdes, July 27, 1949, a 2-30 p.m. (unless previously disposed of by 
private treaty). 
Solicitors: Messrs. MINET, FERING, SMITH & CO., 6a, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,476) 
3, MOUNT ST., 


oe RALPH PAY & TAYLOR a 


HANTS—BERKS BORDERS SUSSEX 


Exceptionally well situated amidst delightful unspoiled country and forming part of well- On high ground in a most attractive setting with beautiful views. 
known landed estate. Basingstoke 11 miles. Reading 10 miles. London 35 miles. About 14 hours London by main ling service. 


AN EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE OF DISTINCTION A LOVELY OLD HOUSE DATING ones TO THE 15th CENTURY 

















5 miles from the coast. 





Fine oak panelling. Comple tely modernised and in faultless order. 
Ten bedrooms, 6 baths, 4 reception rooms, sun loggia, up-to-date offices. 
Main electric light and water. Central heating. 

Garages. Stabling. Aviaries. Oast house. TWO FIRST-RATE COTTAGES. 
Gardens and grounds of exquisite charm, rock and water gardens, well-kept lawns, 
lovely trees and shrubs. Hard tennis court. Orchard. Productive kitchen gardens, 

paddocks. etc., in all about 20 ACR 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Highly recommended by Ratpu Pay & TAYLOR. 


HANTS—WEST SUSSEX BORDERS TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


In a lovely situation between Farnham and Petersfield. High position on edge of common. Fine open views. 
14 miles main line station. Easily accessible to London by SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 
electric trains. 
A MINIATUREfRESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATE OF ABOUT 120 ACRES. MEDIUM- 
SIZED RESIDENCE 


Recently the subject of considerable expenditure, well 
modernised and extensively equipped. Nine bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, mode! offices. Aga cooker. 


Self-contained 3-roomed flat with bathroom. 


Built about 1736 and attributed to John James of Greenwich, the Assistant of Wren 
and Vanbrugh. all, 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, good domestic 
offices. Main electricity, water and gas. Centralheating. Splendid outbuildings with 
stabling, 2 garages. THREE COTTAGES. OLD ESTABLISHED GROUNDS 
shaded by many fine trees in great variety. Formal landscape garden with an old 
monks’ stewpond, partly walled kitchen garden. 

Shooting available over 2,000 acres IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES 

TO BE LET ON LEASE OR FREEHOLD MIGHT BE SOLD 

Full particulars of Owners’ Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


LEICS.—RUTLAND BORDERS 


600 ft. up in rural village. 54 miles equi-distant Oakham 
and Melton Mowbray. 














Electric light. New central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. Two cottages. 
TROUT LAKE OF ABOUT 4 ACRES 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
20 ACRES PASTURE. 
Remainder heath and woodland. 
Duck and mixed shooting, boating, etc. 
PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD 
Recommended by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


Estate water supply. 





17th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
Completely modernised. Four bedrooms, 2 baths, 2 recep- 


tion, 3 attic rooms. All main services. Exceptional range 

of buildings, ample stabling, garage, ee, etc. Walled 

garden and small paddock 

IN ALL ABOUT . FREEHOLD £5,500 

Personally inspected by Sole a RALPH Pay & TAYLOR 
as above. 





4 reception. All main services. Double 
walled kitchen garden. 
ANT POSSESSION 


Four bed., 
garage. 


2 bath., 
Small garden, 
FREEHOLD ONLY £4.500. 

Recommended by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above, 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778 
25, MOU NT Si. GROSVENOR S0., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





BRADWELL-ON-SEA, ESSEX 


7 miles Southminster, Burnham-on-Crouch 10 miles, Chelmsford 20 miles. 


OVERLOOKING ESTUARY OF RIVER BLACKWATER. VALUABLE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL ESTATE. 512 ACRES 


“PEAKES,” an attractive modernised residence with lovely grounds, farmery and rich grazing land. 46 
DOWN WESTWICK FARM—144}, 


DELAMERES FARM—267 ACRES. Dairy, 


Stock and Arable Farm. 
DOWN HALL FARM—50 ACRES. 
TWO SMALL RESIDENCES AND 7 COTTAGES. 
MOORINGS CAFE. 
BRADWELL WHARF AND COALYARD. 


comprising: 


ACRES. 
Fine renovated farmhouse, 2 


ACRES. 


Dairy and Mixed Farm with bungalow, 3 cottages, T.T. cowsheds for 41. 

cottages, extensive buildings including cow house for 32. 
Smallholding of first-class market garden land, pasture and extensive buildings. 

Situate near above lots, suitable farm dwellings or riverside houses. 


A commodious Restaurant with buildings and land for tea gardens or car park. 


With buildings, berths and 
ALL WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


yards for boat building and fitting, etc. 


For Sale privately or by Auction on July 15 at the Corn Exchange, Chelmsford, in 10 lots. 


Illustrated particulars and plans, etc., of the Solicitors: 
RuMSEY, Rochford, Essex (Tel. No. 


Messrs. REXWORTHY, 
56111), and Messrs. GEO. 


BONSER & WADKIN, 83, Cowcross Street, London, E.C.1, 
TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: 


or the Joint Auctioneers: 
GROsvenor 1553). 


Messrs. OFFIN AND 





BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX 


Ina —_. secluded, totally unspoiled 
pos it 


CHARMING oo SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 


Few miles of coast. 





Approached by + -mile drive. Modernised and improved 
by addition of extra windows, modern fittings, etc., and 
containing a wealth of unstained old oak and old open 
fireplaces. 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 4 
etc. Main electric light. Excellent water. Septic tank 
drainage. Central heating. Farmery with T.T. and 
attested cowstandings for 24. Three cottages. 
Old-world gardens, pasture and arable. 


89 ACRES WITH POSSESSION 


cloakroom, 


For Sale with or without whole of Live and Dead Stock. 


Inspected and highly recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE 
AND SONS, as above. (C.2799) 





RURAL ESSEX 


Station 1} miles. London 40 minutes. 


SALE FREEHOLD 
A CHARMING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 





Comprising lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, large playroom, 
6 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 secondary bedrooms. 


Main electric light and gas. Modern drainage. 

Two garages, cow stalls for 6 and other useful buildings. 
Charming gardens and grounds. Kitchen garden and 
orchard. Pasture field and plantations. 

IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 
Further land up to about 21 acres could be had. 
Very reasonable price for quick sale with Vacant 
Possession. 

All particulars of the Joint Sole Agents: H. W. INGLETON, 


Esq., F.R.I.C.S., the Estate Office, Ingatestone, Essex, or 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.5074) 





WEST SUSSEX 
3 miles Pulborough. Secluded position bounded by river. 
PICTURESQUE OLD LOCK-KEEPER’S COTTAGE 





With later additions in charming grounds with the old lock 
from river to disused canal site. 


Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms. 
Main electric light. Excellent water (main expected). 
Septic tank drainage. 
GARAGE. 
Pretty old-world gardens and paddock. 


4% ACRES. £7,500 


Fuller details from GEORGE Le gg & Sons, 25, Mount 
Street, London, V 








GQROsvenor 2838 
(3 lines) 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
Turloran, Audley, London 





SUSSEX COAST. ALDWICK BAY, 


NEAR BOGNOR 


THIS CHARMING RESIDENCE WITH ACCESS TO BEACH 


In one of the best positions on the Estate. 
On two floors only. 
SIX BEDROOMS (basins h. «& c.). 


TWO BATHROOMS. 
BATH-DRESSING ROOM. 
Lounge, sun parlour. 


Dining room, cloakroom, hall. 


Good kitchen and domestic offices. 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 





FOR SALE, WITH EARLY POSSESSION, BY 


127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


INCLUDING AN ANNEXE FACING THE 
SEA. 
With 2 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, etc. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 


(power points). 
MODERN SANITATION. 


LOVELY GARDEN. 


(GROsvenor 2838.) 











28, BARTHOLEMEW ST., 
NEWBURY 


THAKE & PAGINTON 


Tel.: NEWBURY 582 


(2 lines) 





NOTED BERKSHIRE PROPERTY BETWEEN 

READING AND NEWBURY COMMANDING 
EXTENSIVE VIEWS. Lounge hall, 3 reception, offices; 
11 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. GARAGES. 
BUILDINGS. COTTAGE. Beautiful grounds and land 
IN ALL ABOUT 24 ACRES. MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. £20,000. THAKE & PAGINTON, 
Agents, Newbury. (1072). 





MARLBOROUGH (Near). OLD-FASHIONED 

RESIDENCE. Three reception, offices, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. GARAGES. COTTAGE. ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER. ABOUT 
2ACRES. £6,750. THAKE & PAGINTON, Agents, Newbury 
(8802). 





[N VILLAGE NEAR NEWBURY. GEORGIAN- 

STYLE RESIDENCE. Four reception, offices (Esse 
cooker), 7 bed and dressing reoms, 2 bathrooms. GAR- 
AGES. Grounds of about 14% ACRES. ALL MAIN 
SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. £6,500. THAKE AND 
PAGINTON, Agents, Newbury. (1595). 





BERKS AND HANTS BORDERS. ATTRACTIVE 

COUNTRY HOUSE in excellent condition. hree 
reception, offices (Aga cooker), 8 bed and dressing rooms, 
3bathrooms. GARAGE. COTTAGE. ABOUT 6% 
ACRES grounds and meadows. MAIN ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. £12,500. THAKE AND 
PAGINTON. Agents, Newbury. (7378). 





ANTED TO BUY. HOUSE OF SOME CHARAC- 

TER NEWBURY-READING AREA. Five bed 
rooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, offices. GARAGE. 
COTTAGE. 5-15 ACRES. PRICE ABOUT £8/9,000. 
Usual commission required. Details to Mr. H., c/o THAKE 
AND PAGINTON, Agents, Newbury. 





ANTED TO BUY IN WILTSHIRE. ATTRAC- 

TIVE COTTAGE RESIDENCE. Two reception, 
offices, 3-4 bedrooms, bathroom. MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE. PRETTY GARDEN. PRICE ABOUT 
£4,000. Usual commission required. Details to Mrs. C., 
c/o THAKE & PAGINTON, Agents; Newbury. 





EAR NEWBURY. ATTRACTIVE MODERN 

RESIDENCE. Three reception, offices (Aga cooker)» 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, about 2 ACRES. GARAGE. 
STABLING. COTTAGE. MAIN SERVICES. £10,000. 
THAKE & PAGINTON, Agents, Newbury. (503). 





EADING 10 MILES. ATTRACTIVE TUDOR- 

STYLE RESIDENCE in situation. Three 
reception, offices, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
GARAGE. STABLING. LODGE. COTTAGE. 
tive grounds and Jand about 22% ACRES. 
light. HOT WATER SERVICES. £12,500. 
PAGINTON, Agents, Newbury. (9626). 


rural 


Attrac- 
Electric 
THAKE AND 





ORTH BERKS. 17th-CENTURY MODERNISED 
COTTAGE. Two reception, offices, 
boxroom, bathroom. GARAGE. 
AND ELECTRICITY. 
THAKE & PAGINTON, 


3 bedrooms. 
MAIN WATER, GAS 
ABOUT \% ACRE. £4,000. 


Agents, Newbury. (9360). 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





CLOSE TO THE HAMPSHIRE COAST 


In the New Forest area, with views to the Isle of Wight. 


UP-TO-DATE HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER 


High up with grounds falling away to the south. 


Contains square hall, 2 reception rooms, loggia, 
maid’s room, and good offices, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


Oak floors. Oak panelling. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 





TERRACE OF PURBECK STONE, 
TIMBERED GROUNDS. 
FRUIT TREES. 


KITCHEN GARDEN 


DOUBLE GARAGE, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





HIGH UP ON THE SURREY HILLS 
Good train service to Victoria in 45 minutes. 
PICTURESQUE AND WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 


in excellent order, ready for occupation, 
In unspoilt spot with bus services near. 





a foes 
Contains 3-4 reception rooms, loggia, cloakroom, very compact offices, 7 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. 
Tennis and croquet lawns. Excellent kitchen garden. Orchard and fine specimen trees 
and flowering shrubs. 


ABOUT 1% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON. 


bedrooms, 





SEVENOAKS 


High up, on the outskirts of the town 


VERY 


SPACIOUS AND WELL-EQUIPPED HOUSE 


with all conveniences. 





Contains large lounge, dining room, morning room, and billiard’s room, 


7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, first-class offices. 


Garages and outbuildings, with flat and cottage. 


Delightful gardens in perfect order. 


Tennis lawn. Kitchen garden and paddock. 


ABOUT 4% ACRES IN ALL. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: CurRTIS & HENSON. 








CENtral 


9344/5/6/7 ; 
AUC — EERS. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 


LAND AGENTS 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Five minutes’ walk from Chalfont and Latimer Station. 


LOUNGE HALL, BILLIARDS ROOM. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 


PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 
ROOM, 


DRESSING 


TWO BATHROOMS. 


FOUR ATTIC ROOMS, 


ALSO BUNGALOW WITH 3 ROOMS, 
KITCHEN AND BATHROOM, 


For particulars apply to FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. 


TWO PADDOCKS, LOOSE BOX 


BARN, GREENHOUSE. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 


IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES 


CENtral 9344/5/6/7 


in conjunction with PRETTY & ELLIS, Hill Avenue, Amersham Bucks. 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 


LONDON, S.W.3 B E NTA L hs 


HORSLEY & BALDRY 


KENsington 
0152-3 





NORFOLK—SUFFOLK BORDERS } 
Close to market town of Diss. Only just in the market. First 
to view will buy. 

VERY LOVELY OLD TUDOR HOUSE 
Perfect rural position and in wonderful condition through- 
out. Fortune spent by present owner to bring about its 
present perfection. Full of oak and lov ely period features. 
Modern damp-proof course. Septic tank drainage. Water 
and electricity laid on; 3 beds., 2 rec., bathroom, domestic 

offices, 
About 2) acres rich loam market garden land equal 
any in county. 
Large storehouse. Large garage. 
Just inspected and strongly recommended by Sole Agents. 


Freehold £3,750. Immediate Vacant Possession 





ANTS. PICTURESQUE HOUSE 6 ACRES. 
Close to the lovely New Forest and all amenities. 
Most easily run and splendid order throughout. Lounge 
hall, 3 rec., 4-5 beds., (basins h. and c.), bath. Excellent 
domestic offices. Stabling, garage, greenhouse, cowshed 
for 3, buildings. Main water and electricity. View at once. 





ORING-ON-THAMES, OXON. Only 5 minutes 
station and easy travel to London. EXCEPTION- 
ALLY WELL BUILT AND ATTRACTIVE LITTLE 
HOUSE standing in charming matured garden of abous 
an acre well stocked with fruit. Three reception, 3 main 
bedrooms. Bathroom. Main electricity. Mé me water. 
Main drainage. Part central heating. Garage. REE- 
HOLD ONLY £5,500. VACANT POSSESSION. 
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23 MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1. 


GROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. a 





WITHIN TWO MILES OF HAY WARDS HEATH 


With its splendid train service to London in 45 minutes. 





LOVELY POSITION WITH FINE VIEWS TO THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


SINQULARLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 

On two floors only set within beautifully timbered old gardens. In splendid order with 
main services, Aga, polished oak floors to reception rooms. Nine bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, lounge hall, 2 reception rooms. Garage for 2 cars. Hard court, rockery, kitchen 

garden and paddock. VACANT POSSESSION. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 4’, ACRES 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, Haywards Heath, and Messrs. 

Witson & Co., 23, Mount Stree t, W.1. 





LIMEKILN FARM, CHALVINGTON, SUSSEX 


Close to the South Downs. Easy reach Lewes and coast. Just over the hour from London, 


i 


SUPERBLY APPOINTED PERIOD HOUSE OF THE 17th CENTURY 
CAPITAL FARM OF 70 ACRES 
In one of the most favoured parts of Sussex, in a very lovely and secluded setting. 
The subject of great expenditure and in exceptional order. Three reception rooms, 
model offices with “Aga,’’ 5 bedrooms, 3 luxurious bathrooms, self-contained staff 
rooms with bathroom. Main electricity, central heating. Garage, stabling. Old-world 
gardens. Bailiff’s house, 2 fine cottages. Range of farm buildings. 
Auction July 25 at Lewes (unless previously sold) VACANT POSSESSION 
Highly recommended by the Auctioneers: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








ARMING REGENCY HOUSE 
SOUTH OF TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Facing due south with panoramic view. Excellent bus service. 
London 1 hour. 





Compact and easily run House on two floors tastefully 
equipped and in first-class order. Seven beds., 3 modern 
bathrooms, 3 reception with period features. Central 
heating. Main electric light and water. Garage, stabling. 


Small farmery and lovely old gardens about 12 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended by WILSON & CoO., as above. 





BEAUTIFUL OLD SUSSEX MANOR 


WITH SMALL FARMERY 
30 miles south of London. 


One of the finest small Period Houses jn the market. 
Luxuriously fitted, every modern comfort installed. Seven 
beds. (4 basins), 3 well-fitted bathrooms, 3 fine reception 
with open fire places and polished oak floors. ( ‘entral 
heating. Esse cooker. Gardener’s cottage. Barn and farm “ Aga’’ cooker. 
buildings. Lovely gardens 
OR SALE WITH ABOUT 30 AC 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole London Agents: WILSON & CO., as above. 


with ornamental water. 
ES 


HERTS—30 MINS. FROM LONDON 
ON A FAMOUS GOLF COURSE. 


Rural situation. High position. Panoramic views for 20 miles. 





Superbly appointed small modern House easily run 
with small staff. All modern labour-saving devices. Five 
beds. (basins h. and c.), 2 fine bathrooms, hall, 3 reception 
(oak strip flooring). Model offices with sitting room. 


Central heating. Main services 
GARDENS OF NEARLY 1 ACRE WITH GATE TO 
14th FAIRWAY 
Recommended by WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











QROsvenor 


we TRESIDDER & CO. 


Telegrams : 
“Cornishmen, London’”’ 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 





£6,500. 2 ACRES 

AST KENT. 5 miles Folkestone, near bus service. 
rural position. GEORGIAN AND EARLY TUDOR 
RESIDENCE. Hall, cloakroom, 4 reception, 2 bath- 
rooms, dressing room. Electric light, main water, tele- 
hone. Garages. Stabling. Cottage. Beautifully tim- 
ered grounds. Tennis law n. Kitchen and fruit garde n, 
etc.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
(24, 564) 





£9,750 WITH 4 ACRES 
ERKS. 7 miles Reading; 14 miles local station. 
ATTRACTIVE WILLIAM AND MARY RESI- 
DENCE. Lounge hall, billiard room, 4 reception, 4 bath- 
rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, attics. Electric light, 
estate water. Central heating, Aga "cooker. Garages for 3, 
rooms over. Hard tennis court. Beautifully timbered and 
shrubbed ‘oe —TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W. (23,194) 





CORNISH COAST. Near Mullion. Magnificent views Cranmina MANOR HOUSE, 3 reception, bath, tion, 4 bath., 7 
RMI 5 bedrooms, separate staff flat (sitting room, bath, 2 


over Channel and coastline. CHA NQ@ STONE- 
BUILT RESIDENCE, 3 reception, bath, 6-7 bedrooms. bed). Main electricity, 
Main electricity, Aga cooker, septic tank drainage. Gar- gardener’s cottage. 
age for 3. Cottage optional. Attractive but simple gardens, 
prolific walled early kitchen and fruit_ garden, etc. 
ACRE 





Street, W.1. W.1. (14,622) 


DORSET 


Overlooking the Stour Valley, 24 miles rail and town 





Esse cooker. Garages, ’stabling, 
t Beautifully timbered and very pro- 
lifie grounds, kitchen and fruit garden, orchard-paddock, 
and 20 ACRES of land (let to farmer); in all about 26 
£6,750.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley ACRES.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, 


£7,250 7 ACRES 


XON. 14 miles from Oxford. In small Cotswold vil- 

lage. CHARMING COTSWOLD COTTAGE- 
RESIDENCE, restored and modernised; old oak beams 
and rafters; 2 reception, one with open fireplace, light 
kitchen with electric cooker. Modern bathroom and w.c.; 
3 bedrooms. Main elec. and water. Garage. Cowhouse, 
piggeries. Small garden, orchard and field.—TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23,258) 





HANTS. 5 to 6 miles from ROMSEY, WINCHESTER 

AND SOUTHAMPTON. Modern Residence in 
first-class order throughout, panelled lounge hall, 3 recep- 
bedrooms (2 h. and c.). Main services. 
*Phone. Central heating. Double garage. Large workshop 
loose box and useful outbuildings. EXCELLENT FLAT. 
Beautifully disposed grounds, lawns, flowering shrubs, 
partly walled kitchen garden, small wood. FOR SALE 
WITH 5 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (24,065) 














WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112 


THIS PRETTY QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


In a little unspoilt village away from main roads between Reading and Newbury. 





Completely detached and 
in a lovely garden—a riot 
of colour. 

Large sitting room, small 
dining room, kitchen, 3-4 
bedrooms, dressing room 
and bathroom. Main elec- 
tricity and water. Garage, 
2 greenhouses, 


Excellent orchard nearly 
2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £4,900 


Sole Agents: WELLESLEY- 
SmMitH & CoO (as above). 








ANGBOURNE. On the high ground well above the river. A beautifully built 

and exceptionally well-fitted modern House with nearly all joinery in oak. 
Hall, cloaks, 3 sitting, 6 bedrooms, excellent bathroom, model offices, garage, etc. 
Matured and easily maintained garden ABOUT AN ACRE. FREEHOLD. Offers 
— £6,000 invited before auction by Sole Agents: WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as 
above 








HALL, PAIN & FOSTER © 


57 COMMERCIAL ROAD, PORTSMOUTH (Tel. 74441/2/3) 
‘and at SOUTHSEA, PETERSFIELD AND FAREH AM 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Between Southampton and Chichester. 


A BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


A House of rare charm 
and character 


Hall, double lounge, dining 
room, morning room, 5 
principal bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, 3 maid’s bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Excellent domestic offices. 
Central heating. 


Double garage. 


Noted in the district for its 
exquisitely laid out gardens. 





FREEHOLD. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION, JULY 25, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: HALL, PAIN & FOSTER, as above. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
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=~ JOHND.WOOD&CO. 9 “= 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





FINCHCOCKS, GOUDHURST, KENT 


A.D. 1725 


BEAUTIFUL 18th-CENTURY RED-BRICK HOUSE 


with several panelled rooms. 
Set in small oak timbered 
park of about 42 ACRES. 


Lofty rooms with ample 
space for pictures. 


Large central hall, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, picture gallery, 
10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
attics and fifth bathroom. 
Main electricity and power. 


Central heating. 
Esse cooker. 





Outbuildings with flat above. Three cottages. Walled garden. Lovely grounds with 
yew hedges and fine trees. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (31,755) 





By direction of Capt. A. D. C. Francis. 


COLE PARK, NEAR MALMESBURY 


THIS WELL-KNOWN ESTATE IS FOR SALE FOR THE FIRST TIME 
FOR UPWARDS OF 100 YEARS 


Comprising a medium-size 
Period Residence contain- 
ing hall, 3 reception rooms, 
8 principal and 4 staff 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and 
modern offices. 


Electric light. Ample water 


Completely surrounded by 
the old moat. Stabling, 
garage, cottage, flat. 





FOR SALE WITH 30 TO 40 ACRES. More land will be available if required. 


Agents: JoHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





35 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


Main line station from Waterloo, 5 miles, 
EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE (A.D. 1736), ATTRIBUTED TO A PUPIL 
OF WREN 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED OR SOLD 


with 14 ACRES and 3 
cottages (additional land 
available). 


Hall, 4 reception rooms 
(including lovely pine- 
panelled dining room and 
library lined with book- 
shelves), 7 main bedrooms 
and 5 others, 5 bathrooms. 


Main electricity, gas and 
water. Part central heat- 
ing. 





Very good outbuildings. Old-established gardens with fine cedar and other trees, 
brick walls, ancient monks stewpond and two lime avenues. 


Recommended by the Owner’s Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (61,053) 





BEDFORDSHIRE 
In delightful village one hour from London. 


BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 


with original panelling 
and Stuart fireplaces. 


THREE RECEPTION 
ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. 
CHARMING GROUNDS. 





33, ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (41,817) 





BETWEEN THE HADHAMS AND 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


About 2 miles from Bishop’s Stortford town and station, % 
and 28 miles from London. 


WELL BUILT HOUSE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


delightfully situated in its own park. Three reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. In a 
separate wing, easily divided, are 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Each portion has suitable offices, main electric 
light, excellent water (main available), and central heating. 
Economical well timbered grounds. Three good cottages. 


Garage and stable block. 


BUSHEY HEATH—STANMORE 


Readily accessible to Town, close to golf. 





BETWEEN NEWBURY AND 
LAMBOURN 


Newbury 43 miles. Four minutes’ walk to bus stop. 


AN OUTSTANDING SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
Surrounded by other estates in beautiful country. 


Well-appointed House with 12 bedrooms (several with 
basins), 6 bathrooms, 4-5 reception rooms. 
Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Garages and stabling. 
Three excellent cottages each with bathroom. 


IN ALL 44 ACRES 


Mainly comprising finely timbered park. 


PRICE, WITH 23 ACRES, £13,000 


Additional land up to 300 acres could be purchased 


Inspected and recommended by the Joint Agents: Messrs. 
G. E. SWORDER & Sons, Bishop’s Stortford (Tel. 691), and 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 

(MAY fair 6341). (42,043) 





AN OUTSTANDING WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN 
HOUSE 


in secluded grounds with small spring-fed lake. Three 
reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, playroom, 2 bath- 
rooms. Highest quality materials and teak joinery. 
All main services and central heating. Double garage. 
Delightful grounds and well-stocked orchard and kitchen 
garden 
ABOUT 2’, ACRES. £22,000 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. (42,051) 





FERNDEN HARD COURT. 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN. 
LOVELY GROUNDS. 

FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Strongly recommended by DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, 
Newbury, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (10,027) 








Vacant Possession of the house and grounds 


PENSHURST, KENT 
Tunbridge Wells 5} miles, Tonbridge 6 miles, close to a bus route and accessible to London. 
SMART’S HILL 


A lovely Country House of 
character, reputedly of 
Elizabethan origin with 
later additions. Beautifully 
situated in a_ sheltered 
position 300 ft. above sea 
level. 
Panelled lounge and dining 
room, music room, study, 
8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
excellent offices with Aga 
cooker. 
Main electric light, power 
and water. 
T.T. Home Dairy Farm 
with superior cottage and 
cowties for 9. 





Matured grounds with magnificent trees. Productive kitchen garden and orchard. 
IN ALL ABOUT 40 ACRES FREEHOLD 
For Sale by Auction on July 22, 1949, at The Castle Hotel, Tunbridge Wells. 


ARTHUR L. RusH, 49, High Street, Tunbridge Wells, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, W.1 (MAYfair 6341). 





BERKSHIRE—NEAR READING 


One of the most attractive residential properties in the neighbourhood, standing high with 
extensive views over Calcot Golf Course and the Kennet Valley. 


Hall with cloakroom, 3 
reception rooms, 4 first- 
floor bedrooms, 3_ bath- 
rooms, 5 other bedrooms 
and staff bathroom. 


Main electricity, gas and 
water. Central heating. 


Excellent cottage. Out- 
buildings with flat over. 


Exceptionally attractive 
grounds with many fine 
trees. 





THREE PADDOCKS 
IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: JouN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (11,039) 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. & a ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.LC.S. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.8., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.8., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS 


H. INSLEY FOX, FRCS., FA. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING PN aj 


AN UNIQUE AND RARE OPPORTUNITY. BEAUTIFUL POOLE HARBOUR 


A 10-ACRE ISLAND IN THIS BEAUTIFUL HARBOUR WITH SMALL RESIDENCE DESIGNED BY EMINENT ARCHITECT AND CONTAINING EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT 





7 Three bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, tiled kitchen. 


Aga cooker. Central heating. Main electricity. 


Artesian well. Four modern cottages each 
with bathroom and fitted wardrobes. 


4 Pier running out to deep water channel. 


Well laid out gardens. Thousands of young 
trees now forming well-wooded slopes. 


A good deal of costly fitted furniture is included 
in the sale 


Excellent yachting. Fishing. Duck shooting. 
Possession on completion of the purchase. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





For particulars and price apply Joint Agents: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and E. HARKER CURTIS, 233, High Street, Poole. 


HAMPSHIRE COAST BOURNEMOUTH—BRANKSOME PARK 





Occupying a superb position with grounds extending to the cliff edge. Within a short } A PICTURESQUE MEDIUM-SIZE RESIDENCE 
distance of a good golf course. In a delightful setting, enjoying the seclusion of 34 acres of charming grounds. About 
? 14 miles from centre of town, only a few minutes’ walk of buses and shops, and easy reach 
AN INTERESTING RESIDENCE OF CONSIDERABLE CHARACTER oh aa. 


AND CHARM 
Five bedrooms (3 fitted 


b Recently modernised and basins), dressing room (fit- 
re-decorated throughout ted toilet basin), 2 bath- 
and now in excellent repair rooms, spacious __ hall, 


throughout. cloakroom, 3 reception 
Five bedrooms, 2 servants’ rooms, maid 8 sitting room, 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 good kitchen, etc. 
reception rooms, sun loggia, 
handsome entrance hall, 
kitchen and good domestic The 
offices. 


Central heating. 


whole in excellent 
decorative repair. 
Co.’s electricity and power. 
All main services. Double Principal rooms south. 











garage. Double garage. Attractive 
Small garden extending to cottage. Tiled terrace with 
the edge of the cliff. pergola. Italian garden. 
PRICE £10,750 FREEHOLD Tennis lawn. Kitchen garden. Large heated conservatory. 
. ; . : . . To be offered for sale by Auction on August 18, 1949 (unless previously sold). 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 52, Poole Road, Westbourne, Bournemouth (Tel.: West- 
Bournemouth. bourne 63432 and 64665). 
SURREY. NEAR REDHILL CHISLEHURST, KENT 
Occupying an unspoilt rural position and commanding good views to the south. Village Adjacent to common and close to golf course. Within a few minutes’ walk of shops, 
church, shops and station about 1 mile. Redhill main line station 3 miles. Reigate omnibuses and station (whence there is a frequent service of trains to London Bridge, 
43 miles. London 22 miles. Cannon Street, Waterloo and Charing Cross). 
THE ATTRACTIVE DETACHED FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
THEPPS WOOD HOUSE, SOUTH NUTFIELD, SURREY A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE OF UNUSUAL CHARM 
Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
entrance hall, lounge, din- Four bedrooms (h. and ¢.), 
ing and billiards rooms, luxurious bathroom, large 
study, excellent domestic lounge, dining room, study 
offices. cloakroom, kitchen. 


Main electricity, gas and 
water. Modern cesspool 
drainage 
Two garages, _ stabling, 
workshop, greenhouse, ex- 
cellent cottage. Garden 


Main electric light, power, 
gas and water. Partial 
central heating. 


Good garage. 








chalet. Delightful secluded gar- 
The pleasant gardens and dens, part terraced, includ- 
grounds include lawns, ing lawns, herbaceous bor- 
flower beds, kitchen garden. ders, rockeries, fruit trees 
small wood, orchard and and kitchen garden. 
paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 4'; ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION (except of the cottage). 
To be Sold by Auction at the Market Hall, Redhill, on July 28, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold by private treaty). P- PRICE £8,450 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Solicitors: Messrs. WINCH & WINCH, 5, New Road Avenue, Chatham, Kent. 
Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 117, Western Boed. Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201. 





MIDFORD, NEAR BATH, SOMERSET 


Only 34 miles from the centre of Bath on the main road to Frome and enjoying magnificent views over beautiful countryside. Only about 2 hours by fast train to Paddington. 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE COMPACT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
“COURT ESSINGTON” - Delightful fully matured and_ exceptional 
well-maintained gardens and grounds, water 
garden, terraced lawns, rose and formal 
gardens, orchard and kitchen garden. 


COMPRISING A BATH STONE 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Eight bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
entrance hall, finely proportioned lounge or 


Excellent pasture and grazing land, the whole 


extending to an area of about 234%, ACRES 
music room with wagon roof, sun lounge, 


dining room, library, breakfast room, compact 
domestic offices. 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. STABLING WITH 


Companies’ electricity, water, and main drain- 
age are connected to all the properties. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON 
2 LOOSE BOXES. COWHOUSE WITH 


6 TYINGS. DAIRY, ETC. COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 





PAIR OF COTTAGES. VILLA RESIDENCE. PRICE £17,000 FREEHOLD 


Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 





Bournemouth 6300 44-52 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams: 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) «‘ Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 





RAT EE BE APO UR 
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‘aoe HARRODS pe 


Telegrams: 


a 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 on ae 
FORTHCOMING PROPERTY AUCTION SALES 


To be offered on the dates stated (if not previously sold privately). Illustrated particulars and conditions of sale will 
be sent upon application. 








AUCTION JULY 19 (IF NOT PREVIOUSLY SOLD PRIVATELY) 


BRIMSHOTT FARM, CHOBHAM, SURREY c.4 


Delightful situation with views over miles of Commonland. 
A HOME OF INFINITE CHARM AND CHARACTER 
being a period a with additions in complete 
harmony by Mr. Morley Horder, F.R.I.B.A. Every 
modern comfort ual amenity has been ble = with its 
period characteristics with great skill. and the whole is 
beautifully appointed and in faultless order. Hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 7 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, staff 
sitting room. Magnificent barn (40 ft. by 20 ft.) with 
dance floor and minstrel gallery. Garages (4), stabling (2). 
Excellent cottage. Main electric light, power and water. 
Modern drainage. Partial central heating, charming 
gardens and grounds, tennis court, orchard, paddock, etc. 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
FREEHOLD POSSESSION 
Solicitors: Messrs. DRUCES & ATTLEE, 82, King William 
Street, E.C.4. oo sa eg HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KEN sington 1490. Extn. 
806), 8-9, Station Approach, West Byfleet, Surrey. 
( Byfleet 149). 


AUCTION SEPT. 6 (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) 


WILDACRES, WEST BYFLEET, SURREY c.4 


A well-appointed and labour-sav ing residence in a quiet and 
secluded residential area, yet only 5 minutes’ walk of buses, 
and 1 mile station (Waterloo 35 minutes). Three reception 
rooms, 4 principal bedrooms and dressing room, 3-4 
secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main services. Auto- 
matic gas-fired central heating and domestic hot water. 

Heated double garage. Exceptionally delightful gardens, 
kitchen garden, water garden, etc., with good frontage to 


RIVER WEY WITH LANDING STAGE AND SMALL 
BOATHOUSE. 

ABOUT 1°, ACRES. FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 

Solicitors: Messrs. SHIELD & Son, 7, Union Court, Old 

Broad Street, E.C.2. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 


Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. 
Extn. 806), and 8-9, Station Approach, West Byfleet, 























| Surrey (Byfleet 149). 
AUCTION JULY 19 (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) Low Reserve—Auction July 26 (if not sold privately) 
FOLEY HOUSE, BOGNOR REGIS c.1 ROCKALLS HALL, POLSTEAD, SUFFOLK c.4 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE IDEAL FOR PRIVATE HOTEL, HOSTEL OR HOME 
OF ATTRACTIVE AND DIGNIFIED ELEVATION In delightful country, close to the famous ‘Constable Country.’’ Colchester 10 miles 
Best residential are1, half a mile from the sea, station and shops. Ipswich 14 miles. 
: Hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 nando, eae Anne 
e Residen 
bed and dressing rooms, 2 y a sie : 
ey Hall, 4 reception and bil- 
bathrooms, staff sitting liards room, 12 bedrooms, 2 
room. Main _ services. bathrooms, part central 
heating. Estate water. 
p : Modern drainage. Cottage. 
Central heating. Garage. Prolific gardens and 
grounds. Two hard tennis 
Pleasant secluded gardens. courts. Large walled kit- 
chen garden, orchard, etc., 
FREEHOLD ABOUT 7 ACRES] 
POSSESSION 
ESSION 
j é : ee FREEHOLD 
i Solicitors: Messrs. TYNDALL NICHOLS & HADFIELD, 95, Colmore Road, Birmingham 3. Solicitors: Messrs. DRURY «& POWIS, Station Road, Clacton-on-Sea; Auctioneers: 
y . F li Ss. ENsingt - babe. S “agp aie . or > Bat 
| rege eo Soo) aad  mendigge nw ee pp ony Kelghis Moet’ aw laser Tae HarRRops LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (KENsington 1490. 
i (Bognor Regis 1771). Extn. 806). 
Y 





FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
SOUTH DOWNS c.3 


DISTINCTIVE RESIDENCE IN THE MARKET FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Unrivalled situation with eatensive views, { [convenient 
| ; to old-world town. 





Hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bath- 

rooms. Main drainage. Co.’s electric light and water. 

Entrance lodge. Garage 3 cars. Useful outbuildings, 

Lovely gardens inexpensive to maintain. Lawns, rockeries, 
woodlands. 


IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and strongly recommended. 


HAERODE, LTp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Eatn. 807). 














THE CHALFONTS—MISBOURNE VALLEY .4 BETWEEN NORTHWOOD & GERRARDS CROSS c.2 
Commanding situation, views to the Chilterns. On several bus routes, easy reach of Town Exceptional situation and enjoying superb views. 
EXCELLENTLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE IN FIRST RATE ORDER EXCELLENTLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
| ‘ : ; Lounge hall, 3 reception 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 rooms, 6-8 bedrooms, dress- 
bedrooms, dressing room, ing room, 3 _ bathrooms. 
3 bathrooms. Co.’s_ ser- Co.'s services. Modern 
: ? drainage. Partial central 
vices. Modern drainage. heating. 
EXCELLENT LODGE 
Gas fired. Central heated AND COTTAGE. 
and domestic hot water. Delightful gardens. 
: Tennis court, orchard, kit- 
Double garage. Pleasant chen garden, etc. 
: gardens OVER 1 ACRE ABOUT 3%, ACRES = 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE as 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 (KE Nsington Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, London, 8.W.1 








(ENsi ¢ y . 809 
1490. Eatn. 806). KENsington 1490. (Extn. 809) 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY IN 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


In secluded situation on a ridge of the Chiltern Hills 
Amidst delightful surroundings 


32 miles from London 


SMALL COUNTRY 
HOUSE OF CHARM 


Extremely well built; 

possessing a conveniently 

planned and well equipped 
interior. 


Hall and cloakroom (h. & 

c.), 3 reception rooms, 5 

bedrooms, bathroom, dres- 

sing room with fitted basin 
(h. & c.). 


Main electric light and 
power. Company’s water. 
Garage. 





Standing in well stocked and beautifully timbered gardens and grounds of nearly 
2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE 


Sole Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Tel: REGent 2481. 





200 YARDS FROM LINGFIELD RACE COURSE 


Lovely setting on Surrey and Sussex borders, 34 miles East Grinstead, 26 miles from London 
A HOUSE OF TUDOR ORIGIN 
One of the “show places”’ of the district. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, billiards or music room, 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main services. 
Garages, lodge, cottage. 
Squash court, splash pool. 
Beautiful grounds, woodland and small home farm. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 55 ACRES 


F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. 





LOVELY POSITION ON THE KENT HILLS 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF SEVENOAKS 
High and secluded amidst charming rural surroundings, 23 miles from London. 
BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED XVth-CENTURY PERIOD COTTAGE 
Wealth of old-world features 
3 reception rooms, sun lounge, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light. Main water. 
Partial central heating. Garage. 
Inexpensive gardens and paddock 
2% ACRES. FREEHOLD. £5,500 
Land suitable for market gardening 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Tel: REGent 2481. 


BUCKS AND OXON BORDERS 
Within confines of village between Aylesbury and Thame, just over one hour from London. 
Centre of Whaddon Chase and Old Berkeley 
CHARMING REGENCY HOUSE IN SECLUDED WALLED GARDENS 
Beautifully decorated, skilfully modernised, easy to run. On two floors only. Lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Aga cooker. Main 
electricity and water. Main drainage. Garage. Delightful gardens with lawns, 
productive orchard in full bearing. 


£8,500 WITH ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40,Piccadilly, W.1. 
Tel: REGent 2481. 








HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 
Virtually in the heart of the country yet most conveniently placed on the outskirts of a 
small country town, one hour London. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE WITH BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED 
INTERIOR 


Drive approach a 


3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, fitted basins, dres- 
sing room, 2 bathrooms. 


Aga cooker. Central heat- 

ing. Main electricity and 

power. Companies’ gas and 
water. 


Garage and man’s room. 





wy 2 
Well stocked gardens with masses of rhododendrons and other flowering shrubs; 
tennis court. 


FOR SALE WITH 3. ACRES 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. 








SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


And at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





KING’S SOMBORNE, HAMPSHIRE 


Stockbridge 3 miles, Romsey 7, Winchester 8}. 
IN THE TEST VALLEY 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 


Commanding fine views. 
Entrance hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, bath- 
room, etc. Well-planned 
kitchen and offices. Con- 

servatory. 
TWO GARDEN ROOMS. 
GARAGE. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
Water electrically pumped. 
Modern drainage. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. 
PADDOCK. 

In all just over 4% acres. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
Full particulars from WooLiEY & WALLIS, Estate Offices, Romsey, Hants (Tel. 2129, 
2 lines), and at Salisbury and Ringwood. 








NEW FOREST 


4% miles Lyndhurst, 11 miles Southampton, 14 miles Salisbury. 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 


400 ft. above sea level, with uninterrupted views over unspoilt countryside. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 6 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, domestic offices. 
GARAGE AND STABLING,. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Charming partly walled garden and grounds and about 30 ACRES of pasture and arable. 
POSSESSION of the house, garden and grounds, 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in lots at the Red Lion Hotel, Salisbury, 
at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, July 26, 1949. 


Particulars 2/- from the Auctioneers, Messrs. WOOLLEY & WALLIS, The Castle Auction 
Mart, Salisbury (Tel. 2491, 3 lines), and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 











G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 


(Established three-quarters of a Century) 
7, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. _ Tel. 2102 


9 





BROADWAY, WORCS. 
TWO FINE PROPERTIES ARE AVAILABLE IN THIS FAVOURED 
DISTRICT 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Designed by Mr. Guy Dawber, A.R.A., and containing drawing room (31 ft. x 19 ft.), 
dining room, study, capital well-planned domestic offices with “ Aga’’ cooker, 3 princi- 
pal bedrooms, dressing rooms, 2 secondary and 3 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Garage, stabling, lodge. 
Beautifully laid out grounds. 
Cherry orchard and 3 fields (let). 

IN ALL 19 ACRES. PRICE £13,000 





AN IMPOSING EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
stone built and with stone tiled roof containing 4 reception rooms, lounge hall, domestic 
offices, 7 principal bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms and 4 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Garage, Stabling, 5 cottages (let). 
Kitchen garden and fine pleasure garden with yew hedging. 
Stream and small lake. 
Orcharding (let). 
IN ALL ABOUT 5%. ACRES. PRICE £10,000 








JUST OUTSIDE 
EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


High up on the Downs. 





: 
Qs 


MODERN. THREE LARGE BEDROOMS. 
ALL SERVICES. GARAGE, 
FREEHOLD £5,750 


Box 1790—c/o, COUNTRY LIFE, Tower House, Southampton Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
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44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES 


REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 


& WHITLOCK 





WILTS-DORSET BORDERS 
17th-CENTURY STONE-BUILT COUNTY RESIDENCE 


Close to Downs, on outskirts 
of village, motor bus passes 
hourly. 


Three sitting rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms (2 basins), dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms (basins). 


Main electricity and power. 
Central heating. 
Ample water supply. 
Barn (garage 4 cars). 
Stabling. Cottage. 





Charming gardens, grounds and paddock, 43, ACRES 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.19,358) 





WITHIN EASY REACH OF NEWMARKET 
A GEORGIAN HOUSE OF SINGULAR CHARM 


most beautifully equipped 
and standing in a small park 
is for sale Freehold. 
It contains lounge hall, 3 
fine reception rooms, 8-10 
bedrooms (7 basins), 4 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
Main electric light. Garage 
for 3 cars. Stabling for 5. 
Three cottages. Walled 
garden, lovely pleasure 
grounds, and parkland. 
In all about 37 Acres. 





Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. Jantes’s Place, London, 8.W.1. 
(L.R.22,151) 





In a good hunting district in 
SOMERSET 
convenient for several important rail centres with main line 
trains to London. Lovely and retired position, 4 mile to 
village with bus services. 
Four sitting rooms, 7 principal bedrooms, 3 maids’ rooms, 
bathrooms, large Aga, maids’ sitting room. 
Main electricity and power. Central heating. 
Stabling and garage. Three cottages (each with bathroom 
and electricity). 
UT 7 ACRE 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.16,898). 





30 MILES FROM LONDON 
FARM OF 286 ACRES WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE of 5 bedrooms. 


Electric light and main water. 
COTTAGES. Two sets of buildings. 


Near village and bus service. 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, S.W.1. (L.R.23,248.) 


SEVENOAKS DISTRICT 
500 ft. above sea level, magnificent views, opening on ‘to 
golf course, 24 miles station, bus passes. 
Three sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
services. Garage for 2. 
ABOUT 3. ACRES. EARLY POSSESSION. 
REASONABLE PRICE ACCEPTED 


Head Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, S.W.1. (L.R.23,161.) 


FARMHOUSE. TWO 


Ideal for City gentleman. 








By direction of Mrs. Tollemache. 


NOTICE OF SALE BY AUCTION 
LECKHAMPSTEAD HOUSE. BETWEEN NEWBURY AND WANTAGE 


BERKSHIRE 


Georgian Country Resi- 
dence, situated amidst 
lovely scenery commanding 
fine views. Near village and 
omnibus services. Accom- 
modation: 3 sitting rooms, 
6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity and power. 
Co.’s water Cottage. Double 
garage. Barn, ete. Attrac- 
tive gardens and _— two 
meadows, in all about 
Acres 





For Sale by Auction (unless sold privately), on Thursday, July 21, 1949, at the 
Estate Sale Rooms of Messrs. Dreweatt, Watson & Barton, Market Square, 
Newbury, Berkshire. 

Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, Sandon, 
8.W.1(Tel: REGent 0911), and Messrs. DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, of Newbury 
(Tel: Newbury 1). Illustrated particulars on request. 





By direction of G. Charnaud, Esq. VACANT POSSESSION 
SU 4 - : 
Between Guildford and Haslemere. Away from main road but only 100 yards from bus stop. 
NORTH END FARM, CHIDDINGFOLD 
For Sale by Auotion in 2 Lots at the White Horse Hotel, Haslemere} 
on July 21, 1949, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold). 


THE FARM (Lot 1) is 
freehold, T.T. Attested, and 
extends to about 107 Acres 1 
of undulating grassland, { 
arable and woodland, to- 
gether with an attractive 
small residence (with high 
situation commanding 
lovely views). Cottage and 
substantial modern build- 
ings with tyings for 20. 
Trout brook. Main elec- 
tricity and power. Co.’s 
water. Gas. 





LOT 2. FREEHOLD SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGE nearby of 2 sitting rooms, and 
bedrooms. Electric light, gas and water. 

Solicitors: Messrs. Down Scott & DowN, Dorking. Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. 

Oust & WEST, Haslemere (Haslemere 680) and JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
James’s Place, S.W.1 (REGent 0911). 











DORKING — 2212/3) 
EFFINGH 
(Tel. “vets al 2801/2) 


CUBITT & WEST 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 





THE SURREY RESIDENCE OF THE LATE EARL LLOYD GEORGE OF DWYFOR 


Between Farnham and Hindhead, on an eminence, adjacent to Churt, facing south, with really lovely views. 





of Gardens, Woodlands, Plantations, Lakes and Swimming Pool. 


Sole Agents: CuBITT & WEST, Farnham, Surrey (Tel. 5261). 


7 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, + BATHROOMS. 
CHARMING RECEPTION ROOMS. 
VERY SUPERIOR SELF-CONTAINED FLAT. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS-AND WATER. 


FROM ONE TO THREE COTTAGES, AS DESTRED. 


ABOUT 63 ACRES 





Fishing and Rough Shooting. VACANT POSSESSION 


(F.19) 











WILLIAM COWLIN & SON, LTD. 


29, PRINCESS VICTORIA STREET, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 8. Tel. 33044 





On instructions received from Admiral Sir Hugh J. Tweedie, K.C.B. 


WRAXALL HOUSE, WRAXALL, SOMERSET 


In delightful country and within 8 miles of Bristol. 
MOST CHARMING EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Containing: Lounge hall, 3 

reception rooms, billiards 

room, level offices, 7 bed- 

rooms, 2 dressing rooms, 

2 bathrooms (h. and c.), 
2 maids’ bedrooms. 


Delightful gardens, fine 
walled kitchen garden, boat- 
ing pond, small paddoc 

excellent greenhouses and 
outbuildings, in all just over 


4 ACRES 


Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 





For Sale by A Auction by William Cowlin & Son, Ltd., at the Commercial Rooms, 

Bristol, on Wednesday, July 20, 1949, at 3 p.m on comp 

Tllastrated particulars, plan and orders to view from the Auctioneers, as above, or 

from Messrs. CROSSMAN BLOCK & tena 16, Theobald’s Road, Gray’s Inn, 
ondon, W.C.1. 








ST. JOHN SMITH & SON, #malgamated CHAS. J. PARRIS 
UCKFIELD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 











By direction of the Executriaz of Lieut.-Col. H. F. Bush, J.P., deceased. 


DANESFIELD, WALDRON, SUSSEX 
In a perfect setting and enjoying views to the South Downs. Close to village. Heathfield 
Station 24 miles, 17 miles Eastbourne, and 48 miles London. Close bus route. 

A comfortable and easily 
run moderate-sized resi- 
dence 
Seven bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
sun lounge. Central heating. 
Main electricity. Cottage. 
Garage. Stabling. Delight- 
ful and well-maintained 
pleasure and kitchen gar- 
dens, orchard, grass and 
woodlands 
IN ALL ABOUT 
42 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
(except grassland) 

For Sale by Auction on 
July 22, 1949 (unless 
previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. SANDERSON LEE & CO., Basildon House, 7-11, Moorgate, London, 
E.C.2 (Tel: MONarch 9211/2). Auctioneers: Messrs. ST. JOHN SMITH & SON, amal- 
amated with Messrs. CHARLES J. PARRIS, High Street, Uckfield (Tel. 280/1), High 
treet, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 272/3), and at The Broadw: ay, Crowborough, Sussex 
(Tel. 7). 
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MAYFAIR, LONDON, COLLINS & COLLINS MAVtair 6248 





ADJOINING the WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE UNSURPASSED VIEWS OF THE SOUTH DOWNS 
SURREY—700 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 


SUSSEX 
Only 15 miles from the coast. Frequent electric trains to Victoria and London Bridge. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 80 ACRES 


Delightful old stone-built Residence in the Tudor style, on sandy loam soil 
facing south-west. Nine best and 6 maids’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, oak panelled lounge 
hall, 3 reception and billiards or music room. Co.’s electric light. Central heating. 


UNIQUE OLD MATURED GARDENS OF GREAT NATURAL BEAUTY. 


Rare specimen and ornamental trees and shrubs, walled kitchen garden. 





HOME FARM, TWO LAKES, LODGE, FIVE COTTAGES. 
WELL APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
Commanding superb views. Five double bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 maids’ rooms, 





h. and c. basins, 3 reception and billiards room. Cottage in wing. Garage for 3 cars FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
with 4-roomed flat. 10 ACRES, mostly weodlands. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION.— Particulars from CoLLINs & COLLIN Inspected and strongly recommended by the owner’s Agents: COLLINS & COLLINS, 
(Folio 2 34, 130) from whom particulars and photographs may be obtained. (Folio 22,091) 








JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF mice 
8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 








3 MILES FROM TENTERDEN, KENT SUPERB RESIDENTIAL FARM IN SHROPSHIRE 
In beautiful country. Near Church Stretton, beneath Wenlock Edge, known as 
A SUSSEX FARMHOUSE THE COATES, RUSHBU 


perfectly modernised, genuine black and white Tudor residence. 
3 reception rooms, modern 
offices (Aga cooker), maids’ 
sitting room, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Electric light 
(mains promised for the 
Autumn). Central heating. 























Just rebuilt after a fire and 
making an unusually easy- 
to-run house. 


Three reception rooms, 4 Excellent water supply. 
principal bedrooms, 4 bath- Garden, orchard, stream. h 
rooms, dressing room. Excellent range of buildings 
STAFF FLAT of 3. bed- (including 2 concrete yards), hip! 
rooms, bathroom and sit- 2 service cottages. Maadlad a lily TI if j 
ting room. 215 ACRES . Hi ery itm 
gh oo grec 5 fy i rp LE | I mY NAT ae 
* — . uction (unless previ- i fi 
MAIN WATER AND ously sold privately) at 
ELECTRICITY. The Lion Hotel, Shrews- 





bury, on Tuesday, July 
26, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
Staff bungalow. Secondary villa residence if required. Auctioneers : JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester) (Tel. 334/5) and at 25, Nicholas 


Gardens about 2 acres. Woodland of 60-70 acres. Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). Solicitors : Messrs. COOPER, WOOLLEY & CO., 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7). Bridgnorth (Tel. 2283). (Folio 10,078.) 











Sinreeonouan ALFRED PEARSON: & SON a 


WALCOTE CHAMBERS, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel. 3388). FLEET ROAD, FLEET, HANTS. (Tel. 1066) 





| FAVOURED ANDOVER DISTRICT _ HARTLEY WINTNEY — 
inmaanaae yo er ee D Particularly attractive modern residence situated in Overlooking the oak-gladed village green in this picturesque 


a quiet position. old-world Hants village. 











“BABADORI” 4 “LANSING HOUSE” 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. All main ser- 6 bed and dressing rooms (two h. & c.), bathroom (h. & c.), 
4 bedrooms (one h. & ¢.), bathroom (h. & c.), 3 reception vices. Garage and large playroom. Exceptionally well 3 reception rooms, cloakroom (h. «& c.), ete. 
rooms, cloakroom (h. & ¢.), ete. Ge mage. Main os — and maintained garden with large lawn, ornamental trees, etc. | Garage and outbuildings. Main services and central heating. 
central heating. Attractive woodland garden o Picturesque garden of OV ACRE 
POSSESSION £5,500 FREEHOLD By Auction July 19 or privately (particulars 6d.). 
By Auction at an early date or privately (pars. 6d.). In conjunction with Messrs. BARTON WYATT & BOWEN, 
Apply: Fleet Office. Sole Agents. Apply: Winchester Office. Teddington. Apply: Fleet Office. 








Bank Chambers, CURTIS & WATSON __ fylevhone:, RYE GEERING & COLYER —feemow; 


SUSSEX ren Rye 3155/6 
a . ; 7 and a’ 
Bz direction of Surgeon-Captain M. S. Moore, R.N(Retd.). ASHFORD & HAWKHURST, KENT: HEATHFIELD & WADHURST, SUSSEX 
MEON VALLEY 








In delightful unspoilt village of Curdridge, 1 mile from River Hamble at Botley, 8 miles IN BEAUTIFUL EAST SUSSEX 
Southampton. 
“PARKLANDS,” CURDRIDGE. A DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE FARM 
on the outskirts of a favourite village. 

Charming residential coun- 
try property, completely =. Modernised 15th-century 
rounded by its own well- 
timbered grounds with Cottage. 
spreading lawns and with = = 3 zh 

drive approach. ae THREE BED., BATH- 

ROOM, 2 REC., OFFICES. 

Hall with cloakroom, 3 re- 
ception rooms, 6 principal GARDEN 
bedrooms, bathroom. 
Modern domestic offices MAIN SERVICES. 


with “‘Aga.’ 
MODEL FARMERY 
Companies’ woter and elec- 


tricity. Modern drainage. AND 27% ACRES 
AN UNUSUALLY AT- 





COTTAGE. STABLING. GARAGES 





Delightful gardens, interspersed with rhododendrons and conifers, grass tennis court, TRACTIVE PROPERTY. 
well stocked kitchen garden, large orchard, in all about 4 ACRES. Greyernent; Netthinm. For Sale te Anat Wed 4 July 20, 1949, at 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER , ; oe ee ee = 


Solicitors: Messrs. STEPHEN GORDON & Son, 15 Molesworth Street, Dublin, Eire. Sole A 3 p.m. or privately. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. CURTIS & WATSON, Bank Chambers, Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261. ole Agents: GEERING & COLYER (Tel: Rye 3155). 
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TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I. 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE & Co, Ltp. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|. 
(REGent 4685) 





KENT 


Only 12 miles from Town, close to two stations with frequent service of electric trains to 


Town. Convenient for shops, et 
MODERN RESIDENCE 





FREEHOLD TO BE 


Cc. 


Standing in well-timbered 
grounds and approached 
by drive. Planned on two 
floors only with 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3_ bath- 
rooms, staircase hall and 
4 reception rooms. Large 
new kitchen, etc. 


Two garages. 


FLAT AND TIMBER- 
BUILT BUNGALOW. 


j 
Pleasure gardens and copse 


in all about 
8 ACRES 


SOLD. 


With Vacant Possession on completion. 


Sole Agents: MAPLE & Co., 


as above. 





ON THE FRINGE OF HAMPSTEAD HEATH 
In delightful secluded countrified position. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
GARDENS 


5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

hall with cloakroom, charm- 

ing lounge, dining room, 
tiled offices, ete. 


STATELY INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


SPECIAL FITMENTS. 


Beautiful old-world garden. 


LEASEHOLD ABOUT 900 YEARS AT LOW GROUND RENT. 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., 


Price and further details of the 





IN CHARMING 


LTD., as above. 





SURREY 


600 ft. up on the fringe of National Trust common lands, 
4 mile main line station—<under 1 hour Waterloo. 





MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
With central heating. Main services. 9-10 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge, hall, dining room, drawing 
room, music room, model offices, cloakroom, etc. 
COTTAGE. GARAGE 2-3 CARS. STABLING. 


Secluded gardens and grounds, kitchen garden, orchard, 
etc., in all about 5 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £14,500. 
Further details of the Agents: MAPLE & Co., LiD., 5, 





Grafton Street, W.1. 


KENT 


Close to the Sussex border and only a few miles from Maidstone 


SUSSEX 


In an unspoilt part of the county about 1 mile from station 
and bus route and 10 miles from main line station—45 mins. 


and Tunbridge Wells. Under 1 mile local station. 





¥ 
LOVELY 18th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
In perfect order with central heating, Co.’s electricity, ete. 


Twelve bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, fine suite 
of reception rooms, and model domestic offices. 


PERIOD COTTAGE. LODGE. GARAGES. 


Delightful old-world pleasure gardens, orchards 
paddock, in all about 15 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £20,500. 


Further details of the Agents: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton 
Street, W.1. 


and 








Modernised and renovated throughout with main water, 
electricity, 
rooms, 


Unusual gardens including millstream_and pool, orchard, 
RES 


Further details of the Agents: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton 


to town. 


EARLY GEORGIAN MILL HOUSE 


central heating, etc. Five bedrooms, 2 bath- 
lounge hall with cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 
model kitchen, etc., large studio and library. 
GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


etc., in all nearly 
FREEHOLD £10,500 OR OFFER. 


Street, W.1. 








23, HIGH STREET, 
COLCHESTER 


C. M. STANFORD & SON 


Tel. 3165 (3 lines) 





NEAR COLCHESTER, 


THE IMPOSING AND DISTINCTIVE 
TUDOR RED BRICK 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS AND BILLIARDS 
ROOM. 


Well-fitted domestic offices with Aga cooker. 


EIGHTEEN BEDROOMS AND FOUR BATH- 
ROOMS. Also TOWER ROOMS suitable for . 
additional Bedroom accommodation. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 


Central Heating. 
FULLY MODERNISED AND IN FIRST-CLASS 
ORDER. 


u 


ESSEX. 





To be Sold by Auction (unless previously disposed of privately) at Red Lion Hotel, Colchester, on August 9, 1949. 


from the Auctioneers, C. 


M. STANFORD & SON, as above, jointly conce rned with Messrs. KEMSLEYsS, 10, Western Road, Romford (Tel.: 


THE LAYER MARNEY HALL ESTATE 


Also Fine Old Building in Tudor 
Brickwork known as 
THE GALLERY 
measuring inside 76 ft. by 20 ft. by 30 ft. to 40 ft. high. 


THREE DAIRY AND STOCK FARMS OF RICH 
AGRICULTURAL LAND. 
TIMBERED WOODLANDS. 


914 ACRES 


Mostly with : 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Illustrated particulars with plan and conditions of sale 
Romford 17). 








GORDON PRIOR & GOODWIN 


9, STONE BUILDINGS, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C.2 


Ross-on-Wye 
25 (2 lines) 
(HOLborn 4526/7) 





By order of the Exors. of Admiral H. C. Reynolds, R.N., decd. 
LEATHERHEAD 


THE FOUR WINDS, ST. NICHOLAS HILL 
Half mile from centre of town. 


Elevated position, distant views. 


COLES, KNAPP & KENNEDY yoxitotrn 


4, ST. MARY STREET, ROSS-ON-WYE 





ROSS-ON-WYE, HEREFORDSHIRE 


In a beautiful position overlooking the river near the centre of the town. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 











For Sale by Auction at the London Auction Mart 
previously sold). 


The red brick and tiled 
modern Residence 


Entrance hall with 
tory, 3 reception 
loggia, 5 bedrooms, 
room, 2 boxrooms, 
Offices. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
Well-timbered grounds of 
ABOUT 11, ACRES) 


VACANT 
POSSESSION 


on July 28, 1949 (unless 


lava- 
rooms, 
bath- 
good 


Permits to view and illustrated particulars from the 
Solicitors: Messrs. WILLS, CHANDLER & BURROWS, Wote Street, Basingstoke, Hants, or 


the Auctioneers: Messrs. 


GORDON PRIOR & GOODWIN, 9, 


Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s 


Inn, W.C.2 (HOLborn 4526/7). 





A DELIGHTFUL 16th- 
CENTURY RESIDENCE 


full of old oak and modern- 

ised at considerable expense. 

Entrance hall, lounge, din- 

ing room, morning room, 

cloakroom, modern domes- 

tic offices, 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 

All main services. 
Pleasant lawns and obser- 
vatory tower overlooking 

the river. 
EXCELLENT 4-ROOMED 
COTTAGE WITH BATH- 
ROOM. 


PRICE £7,500 


Agents: COLES, KNAPP & KENNEDY, 








Ross-on-Wye. 
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GQROsvenor 3121 
3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





KENT COAST 


In a Riviera-like setting under one and a half hours by rail 
to London. 


A BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE 








Agents: WINKWorRTH & Co., 48, Curzon St., London, W.1 WINKWORTH & (O., 48. 


EAST SUSSEX 


On high ground with fine views. London one hour from main 
line station. 


A LOVELY XVIith-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Joint Agents: J.D. Woop & Co., 23. Berkeley Square, we i, 





li aqui ly é F sady for Every modern comfort installed, including oil-fed_ central With additions, on comparatively high ground, looking 
Well equipped, Se and ready fo heating, sania Rete and png poe Bee weeny south. 5 main bed. and dressing, staff rooms, 2 bath., 3 
3 bes ., 7 Staff bed., 7 bath., 4 reception rooms and and 2 reception ns. O% rue = . reception rooms. 
ata "Teme. Bathing house. STABLING, GARAGE STABLING. GARAGE. 2 cottages. 

12 ACRES 30 ACRES 27 ACRES 


Curzon St., London, W. 





In a small village, 34 miles from a large village and 6 miles 


ASQUARE-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon St., London, W.1. 


NORFOLK 


rom a country town. 








A. H. BURTENSHAW, F.R.LC.S., F.A.1. 


TENTERDEN, KENT (Tel. 18) 
IN THE WEALD OF KENT—SMARDEN 


About 3 miles from Headcorn and 8 miles from Ashford. 
HARTNUP HOUSE 
A DELIGHTFUL MEDIAZVAL RESIDENCE 





IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
single bed- 
bathrooms, sitting- 
room 15ft.9in. by 15 ft. 3in. 
with 

16 ft. 
with 


Four main and 2 
rooms, 
ingle, dining 

13 ft. 
flower 


room 
9 in. by 6 in. 
ingle, study, 
room, double garage. All 
modern conveniences. 


HALF AN ACRE 
of delightful garden, in all 





Comprising the centre of unique cluster brick, timber and tiled Tudor property in 
heart of Smarden, the church grounds adjoining on east, Turks Farm on west. 


POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION 


For price and details apply Sole Agent: A. H. BURTENSHAW, F.R.I.C.S., 
Tenterden (Tel. 18), Kent. 


F.A.L., 








FINELY APPOINTED 
FREEHOLD 
COTSWOLD 
RESIDENCE 
with Vacant Possession. 
In excellent preservation 
and having every modern 
refinement. 


Three reception and study, 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


GROUNDSand PADDOCK 


4% ACRES 
Stone-built cottage also 
available with possession. 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE—WARWICKSHIRE BORDERS 
CHIPPING CAMPDEN 
Stratford-on-Avon 11 miles, Evesham 9 miles, 





Auction July 20 at Chipping Campden (unless previously sold). 
Particulars of: 
FLEETWOOD & CO., Chartered Surveyors, 
29, Newhall Street, Birmingham 3 (Tel: Central 5347/8), or 
ALFRED BOWER, High Street, Chipping Campden (Tel: 224) 


Birmingham 32 miles. 








CLASSIFIED 


PROPERTIES 





ESTATE AGE NTS COTSWwoLns, also Berks, Oxon and Wilts. 


Hoprs & ys yy or eens a so, 

DAMS, RENCH & WRIGHT, 14, Pole Estate Agents and Auctioneers, Cirencester 
A Hill, Bournemouth. Country Office, (Tel. 838 and 63), Faringdon (Tel. 2113). 

Blandford Road, Broadstone (Tel. 666), ROYDON AND DISTRICT. Property 

Dorset, and at Poole and Swanage (6 offices). available and wanted. Valuations for 














Full illustrated particulars of suitable proper- Probate. Property management a speciality. 
ties sent on receipt of requirements. Week- —W. Aston & Co. (L. A. ASTON, J.P., 
end viewing by appointment. F.A.L.P.A.), Station Apgecach, Thornton 
“AGENTS FOR THE SOUTH.” Proper Heath, Surrey. Tel. THO. 1028. 

ties available and required. Valuations, DEVON AND CORNWALL. For personal 
sales, management.— CURTIS & WATSON, service whether buying or selling: 


Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261. 
ANGMERING AND tone i 
Coastal and Country Properties for Sale 
and to Let.—Scorr-SMiTH & Co., Angmering, BOSWELL & Co., F.A.L, Exeter. Tel. 3204. _ 
Sussex. Tel. Rustington 636. DORSET, EAST DEVON, HANTS and 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN IRELAND? nearby counties. Disposals of private 


STUART HEPBURN, F.V.A., Chudleigh, Devon. 
For [DEVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For 
Selected List of PROPERTIES.—RIPPON 
































: rn XOUNTRY ES 3s property, farms negotiated by RUMSEY AND 
einen 1 Ohephand St OMavinit, Londen, RUMSEY, Country Department, 111, Old 
W.1 (GROsvenor 1873), invite your inquiries Christchurch R Road, Bournemouth. : 
for Residences, Residential Farms and DORSET A AND WEST HANTS. The 


Specialist Agents for country properties 


istates, as well as Investments. Full 4 verti 
eS tates, wey mfg fied in these areas, including the rural district 


details will be supplied free on application and 


leaves you under no obligation. Should you near Bournemouth, are Messrs. TWEEDALE 
be going to Eire shortly, our Dublin office will AND RILEY, F.A.L.P.A., who have offices at 
gladly book your hotel or car for you. Wimborne and Ferndown, Dorset, and 








AND Christchurch and New Milton, Hants. 
& Co. ESSEx AND SUFFOLK. Country proper- 
ties.—C. M. STANFORD & Son, Colchester 
(‘Phone 3165). 
SSEX. DovuGias ALLEN & (O., F.A.L.P.A., 
Surveyors and Valuers. Properties for 
Sale in Town, Country and Seaside positions 
Vendors and Purchasers are invited to contact 
Head Office: 40-424, Woodford Avenue, Gants 
Hill, Ilford (VALentine 7300-6454); 6, Cliff 
Town Road, Southend-on-Sea (Southend 
49823); 813, London Road, Westcliff-on-Sea 
(Leigh 77256); 218, Leigh Road, Leigh-on- 
Sea (Leigh 78709); 20, High Street, Barking- 
able and required. Valuations, Sales side (VALentine 4130); 9, Station Road, Up- 
Management.—Burstow & HEWITT (Tel. minster (Upminster 2333). 
Battle 21 and Bexhill 522). Established 1790. a SI eee a aha or pURCHASE of 
-—E PE in the IT VESTERN 
BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. Givor col Nits, whether Cottage, Mansion, Fatm 
dale (Tel. Ascot 73), Windsor (Tel. 73), ya bese & ene nae. : ° 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). dil vailable. a tema 434 Yeo rT "So lec 
RERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- [ci os 166, asingstoke Hants 
TIES. Town and Country Properties of oT Te ~ 
all types.—MarTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, [F/, YOU ag 3 go gt 
Reading (Tel. 3378), also at Caversham and ee > " > as 
Wokingham (incorporating WaTTs & Son). | Soemee —— the — and 
eading Agents. inquiries will receive 
Bucks. Details of Residential Properties expert attention. No charge whatever is made 
now available on application to HETHER- _jn the event of nosale.—K. J ACKSON-REESTON, 


ASHTEAD, LEATHERHEAD 
DISTRICT. CHAS. OSENTON 
(W. L. LAMDEN, F.A.I.), Members of the Char- 
ab Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute, 
36, North Street, Leatherhead (Tel. 3001/2), 
96, The Street, Ashtead (Tel. Ashtead 2382). 


BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND. 
Fortt, Hatt & BILLInes for details of 
all available properties in Somerset, Wilts 
and Gloucester. Country Estates, Residences 
and Farms, Town Houses.—Agency Offices: 
3, Burton Street, Bath. Tel. 4268. 


TLE OR BEXHILL. Properties avail- 















































INGTON & SEORETT, F.A.I., Estate Offices, Estate Offices, Allestree, Derby. Tel. Derb 
Beaconsfield a. am, — —_— Cross 57012 (2 lines). vexsineatita abies 
(Tel. 2094), and at London, W.65. FRELAND. Battersby & o., Estate 
ENTRAL EAST ANGLIA. Agents: I eXcenta (Established 1815), F.A.1, 39, West- 
PercivaAL & TURNER, Sudbury, Suffolk. morland Street, Dublin, invite inquiries from 
ONSULT Marcus KING, F.A.L, of Cray- —— desirous of purchasing Sporting 


ford, Kent, specialist in Sales, Surveys, 


Properties and Residential Farmlands in 
and Valuations. Tel. Bexleyheath 3333. 


Ireland. Details free on application. 


ee Sporting Properties. City Investments, 
Estates managed, Factories, Hotels, ete.— 
All vendors and purchasers. of properties 
should consult STOKES & QUIRKE, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, _— have a large clientele on 
their books. Valuations made for Probate, 
Fire Assessing, Insurance, etc. At 33, Kildare 
Street, Dublin: also at 9, Sarsfield Street, 
Clonmel, and Fethard, Co. Tipperary. 
pSte OF WIGHT. 
properties, houses, 
GROUNDSELLS, Estate 
Wight (Tel. 2171). 


Jj ERSEY. Selection of properties as inspected 





“For town and country 
hotels, etc., apply: 
Agents, Newport, 





for residential and other purposes. State 
approximate requirements.—-RUMSEY AND 
RUMSEY, Country Dept., 111, Old Christ- 


church Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 7080, 5 lines). 


ENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS. — 
BRACKETT & SONS, a 29, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 115. 


SS aulaieas: Warwickshire, 

Leicestershire, Northants. For available 
Houses, Estates and Farms, apply: FARKEN’S, 
Land Agents, Rugby. 


|ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties in 
Sussex.— BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.I. 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath. Tel. 91. 


MBs. N. C. TUFNELL, Estate Agent, 
oe Berkshire (Tel.: Ascot 818). 
Mrs. N. Tufnell, as above, wishes to an- 
nounce that she has properties "for sale in Fire. 
Her representative in Eire will meet any 
interested applicants on landing. 
NORTH DEVON. Westward Ho! Bideford 
and North Devon generally. Particulars 
of Furnished or Unfurnished RESIDENCES, 
ESTATES and FARMS of BLACKMORES, 
Bideford, Devon. 
N HERTS AND BORDERS. GrorGE 
* JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Est. 1846), 
Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers. Residential and Agricultural 
Properties. Sales, Surveys and Valuations. 
Tel. 18. And at Stevenage (Tel. 184). 
NORTH SOMERSET. ALONZO DAWES, 
Son & HODDELL, F.A.I., F.A.L.P.A. (Est. 
1865), Clevedon, specialising in Seaside and 
Country Residences; also Agricultural Pro- 
perties, for this favoured district. Selected 
partics., and ‘“‘Homefinder’’ on request. 


NORTH SURREY. Modern properties 
situated within daily reach of London, 
yet on verge of Green Belt. Detailed lists 
of available Houses and Bungalows sent upon 
receipt of your requirements. Prices range 
from £2,500 to £6,000.—WESTLAND AND 
Co., 28, Broadway, Stoneleigh, Ewell. Tel. 
EWEII 5186/7/8. 
URREY. Property in all parts of the 
County.—W. K. MoorE & Co., Surveyors, 
Casthalton. Tel. WALlington 5577 (4 lines). 



































REYNOLDS. Auctioneers and _ Estate 

Agents, of 98, Coombe Lane, Raynes Park, 
S.W.20, will be pleased to send particulars of 
properties now available in South-west Lon- 
don and Surrey. Offices = every day of the 





week. *Phone: WIM. 76 
SCOTLAND. “eri Farms, Houses 
wanted and for sale. Valuations and 


Reports of all classes of Heritable Property. 
—F. F. BRADSHAW, Land Agent, Hay Lodge, 
Nairn (357). 
HROPSHIRE, Border counties and North 
Wales. For Residences, Farms, etc., write 
the principal Agents: HALL, WATERIDGE AND 
OWEN, LTD., Sheewsbury. Tel. 2081. 
Ss LEICESTERSHIRE AND BORDERS. 
*HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., of Market 
Harborough (Est. 1809), Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land and Estate Agents (Tel. 2411). 
SOMERSET AND ADJOINING COUN- 
TIES. LALONDE Bros. & PARHAM, 18, 
Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare (Tel. 84, three 
lines), and 64, Queen’s Road, Bristol (Tel. 
21331, three lines). Seaside and Country Resi- 
denti al dential Propertics, Farms and Small Holdings. 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. For 
details of all available Residential Agri- 
cultural Properties consult R. B. TAYLOR 
AND Sons, 16, Princes St., Yeovil (Tel. 817-8), 
and at Sherborne and Bridgwater. Principal 
Agents for the South-Western Counties. 
GOUTHERN ENGLAND. MEsSENGER, 
MORGAN & MAy, Chartered Surveyors and 
Land Agents, 8, Quarry Street, Guildford. 
Saies of Estates, Farms and Country Houses. 
SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ise in High-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 700. 
USSEX. For Seaside and Country Proper- 
ties in all parts of the County, apply 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52, Church Road, 
Hove (Tel. Hove 4055). Head Office: Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. 


WESTERN COUNTIES. Cuampenia INE- 





























: BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial 
Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 53439) 42, Castle 
Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). (“THE 


AGENTS FOR THE WEST.’’) 


WITS, HANTS AND DORSET. 

Specialists for the Sale of all Town and 
Country Properties in this area.—MYDDELTON 
AND MAJOR, F.A.1., Estate Agents, 49, High 
Street, Salisbury. 


J. TOLLEY & HILL (Est. 1902) 

* undertake the collection of rents and 

management of town and country estates. 
Consult us: 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


YORKSHIRE. WARD, Ray & Co., Midland 

Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 
Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and Land 
Agents. Tel. Shipley 51234 (3 lines). 
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AUCTIONS 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT 

POSSESSION 
RIVER HOUSE, NEAR PETWORTH 
Sussex, a delightful Tudor Residence, restored, 
und in excéllent state of repair. Eight bed- 
rooms, some with basins (h. and c.), 3 bath- 
rooms, entrance hall, 3 reception, modern 
domestic offices, cloakrooms. Central heating. 
Water supply. Electric light. Modern drain- 
age. Garage for 3. Three loose boxes and 
other outbuildings. Flower and kitchen gar- 
den. Two enclosures of pasture land, extend- 
ing in all to about 14 acres. To be Sold by 
Auction in July, unless previously sold 

privately, by 
GUDGEON & SON 

12, Southgate Street, Winchester, from whom 
all particulars can be obtained. 











N 
Only 2} miles Sittingbourne main line station. 
T WHITE HOUSE, BREDGA 
A charming old-world Peo Residence, 
7 bed., 2 dressing, 2 bath., 3 rec., conservatory, 
cloakroom, offices. Main w: iter and elec. Part 
cen. heating. Tel. Cottage, outbuildings. 
Garden with tennis court, orchard and pad- 
dock, 8 acres. Auction with possession July 22, 
or privately. In conj. with 
GEORGE WEBB & CO. 
Sittinghourne, Kent. 
GEERING & COLYER, Ashford, Kent. 


“MELAI,” NORTHIAM, SUSSEX 
In pretty old-world village. Pleasant Family 
Residence, 2 floors only, 3 rec., 6-7 heds., 
dress., usual offices. Garage,  stabling. 
Matured gardens. Tennis lawn. Vacant pos- 
session. Offers by private treaty or by public 
auction July 14, 1949, at the Castle Hotel, 

Hastings 

HEFFORD, PARRIS. & HOLMES 

51, Gildredge Road, Eastbourne. Tel. 956. 


NEW FOREST 
(adjoining). The very fine Freehold Resi- 
dential Property 
“ST. ANDREWS,” BROCKENHURST 
Situate in a favourite sporting district with 
excellent facilities for golf, hunting, vachting, 
ete. Seven principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 maid’s bedrooms, oak panelled lounge hall, 
fitted cloakroom, drawing room 24 ft. x 
15 ft. 10 in., dining room 15 ft. 10 in. x 
13 ft. 10 in., conservatory, ample domestic 
offices with maid’s sitting room, garden room 
22 ft. x 12 ft., greenhouse, ete. Also a well- 
built detached cottage, 3 bedrooms, living 
room, kitchen and fitted bathroom, good 
stabling. Garage block with workshop, ete., 
and large room 20 ft. x 24 ft. over. All main 
services connected. The very attractive well- 
kent grounds comprise about ? acre. For sale 
with vacant possession. Auction Thursday, 
July 28 (unless sold previously). Full par- 
ticulars from the Auctioneers; 
Messrs. JACKMAN & MASTERS 
Lymington (Tel. 792). 
SOMERSET 
9 miles Taunton. The well-known Residential 
Mixed Farm, 

MANOR FARM, FITZHEAD 
Superior residence with 4 reception, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, bath, kitchen with Aga. Main 
light and water. Extensive outbuildings with 
milking parlour. Four first-class cottages. 
199 acres fertile deep working red loam land, 
earrying Attested Channel Island — herd, 
Auction Taunton, July 16, 1949, bv: 

R. B. TAYLOR & SONS 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil, and at Sherborne 
and Bridgwater. Tllustrated particulars 10/-. 


SHERE, SURREY 

Outskirts of this lovely village. Old-world 
Residence, 8 bed. and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 4 rec., cloaks, compact domestic 
offices. Central heating. Main services. Gar- 
age 2 cars. Garden 14 acres. Vacant posses- 
sion. Lease about 29 vears to run at £110 p.a. 
for sale by Auction, July 18 (unless sold before). 
T & WEST 

Dorking (Tel, 2212/3). 




















(D.190) 


FOR SALE 


EDFORD within 10 miles. For sale with 
vacant occupation, medium-sized labour- 
saving House with grassland and small farm- 
ery suitable for hunter boxes, 14 hrs. from 
London.—Ro"1Nson & HALL, Chartered Sur- 
veyors, 15a, St. Paul’s Square, Bedford. 


BERKHAMSTED. Of great appeal | “to 
garden lovers. Abutting Berkhamsted 
Common and golf course, a charming 
Detached Residence with 5 beds., bath., large 
lounge, dining room, usual offices (on two 
floors). Garage. Garden sheds. 14 acres of 
lovely gardens including tennis court, natural 
woodland garden, spinney, lawns, prolific 
fruit and vegetable garden. Possession Sept., 
1949. For immediate sale, price £8,000.— 
Apply: Messrs. W. Brown & Co., 122, High 
Street, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


CoOTSswocps. Convenient - Cheltenham, 
Cirencester, Stroud. Quite exceptional, 
most carefully restored, small Jacobean Cots- 
wold Manor in superlative order. Three 
character reception rooms, fine lounge hall, 
exceptional domestic offices, 7 principal bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. Central heating. Elec- 
tricity. 130 acres first-class and in ring fence. 
Very fine range T.T. buildings of particular 
merit, now carrying pedigree herd. Two good 
cottages, bailiff’s house. Inspection essential. 
—Price and particulars: LEAR & LEAR, 105, 
Promenade, Cheltenham. Tel. 3548. 


DOVER (near). Magnificent Residence in 

parkland surroundings 2 miles from 
Dover converted into seven labour-saving 
houses; 2, 3, 4, or 5 bedrooms; all services. 
Vacant possession. Prices freehold from 
£2,900 to £3,750.—Particulars: HALL AND 
STEER, Chartered Surveyors, 234, Blythe 
Road, “London, W.14. RiVerside 6693. 





























UMBERLAND. For Sale privately, 
Frechold Residence known as Springfield, 
beautifully situated in its own grounds, over- 
looking park, together with lodge, 4 miles from 
Whitehaven, 3 miles from St. Bees, 8 miles 
from Ennerdale Lake. Accommodation con- 
sists of 4 reception rooms, entrance hall, 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 dressing rooms. 3 servants’ rooms 
(separate). kitchen and servants’ hall. Good 
outbuildings. Main light and water. Property 
in exce iti Y 
apply to HENRY JEFFERSON, 
Bigrigg. 
EVON. For sale by private treaty. On 
fringe of Dartmoor, 5} miles from More- 
tonhampstead, 16 miles from Newton Abbot 
12¢18 miles from Exeter, 900 ft. above sea 
evel and commanding glorious views of the 
surrounding country. Delightful Freehold 
Estate comprising well-appointed modern 
Residence containing lounge hall, 3 recention 
rooms, fitted cloakroom, 9 bedrooms, 2 dress- 
ing rooms, 3 bathrooms, good domestic offices. 
Excellent state of repair. Electricity, water, 
central heating, hot-water circulation. Ade- 
quate outbuildings including 2 good cottages, 
garages, stabling. Most attractive gardens 
and natural sloning woodland bordered by the 
South Teign River, in all totalling 134 acres. 
—Sole Agents: JOHN E. PRITCHARD & Co., 
F.R.1.C.8., F.A.L., 82, Queen’s Road, Bristol, 8 
Tel. 24334. 
-ASTBOURNE AND TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS (between). Country Residence, 
containing 4 reception, kitchen, scullery, 
5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 garages with 
3 rooms over. 1} acres beautifully laid out 
gardens and approx. 6 acres arable and pasture 
land. Also in grounds, capital brick-built 
tiled-roofed 5-roomed Rungalow with hath. 
Main electricity and water. Freehold £10,500. 
—Apnly: Burstow «& ig ETT, High Street, 
Battle. ’Phone Battle 2 
Essex AND SuvPOLR BORDERS 
(situated in that most favoured part of). 
Attractive Freehold comfortable modern 
Residence, “Stratford St. Marys.’? The 
scenic centre of Constable Country, facing due 
south with unspoilt surroundings a pleasant 
garden extending to nearly an acre, 9 miles 
Colchester and just off the main road to 
Ipswich. Tn a quiet country lane within sight 
of buses. Built 1930 of good solid brick with 
tiled roof. Rustic boarded gubles. Com- 
prising entrance hall, cloak room, lounge 
20 ft. x 19 ft., French doors opening on to 
loggia, dining room 17 ft. x 14 ft., kitchen, 
Ideal boiler and cooker, bedroom 20 ft. x 
12 ft., bedroom 2, 15 ft. x 14 ft., bedroom 3, 
14 ft. x 10 ft., bedroom 4, 10 ft. x 9 ft., bath- 
room, sep. w.c. Hot and cold water. Electric 
light. Excellent water supply pumned by 
windmill to 500-gallon tank in roof. Telephone 
installed. Modern drainage. (Garage, work 
shon, fruit stores. Rates €8/12/- half vear. 
Inclusive price, vacant possession, £4,250.— 
CYRIL O. BELCHEM, Agent, Kelvedon, Essex. 
Phone: Kelvedon 69. 
SSEX. Near Colchester. Gentleman’s 
Attractive Residence with 8 acres, con- 
taining 3 reception rooms, 4 principal and 
2 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, usual 
domestic offices. Delightful grounis with 
conservatory, cottage, garages, stables, farm 
buildings, ete. Price £7,000. 
Essex. Gentleman’s Modern Residence with 
4 acres, few minutes station, easv access 
vachting, hunting and shooting facilities. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms (one 28 ft. x 
16 ft.), 5 bedrooms with basins, well-equipped 
kitchen and bathroom. Central heating. 
Excellent brick and tiled outbuildings inelud- 
ing double garage, servants’ quarters (5 rooms). 
Stables for 10 horses. Price ¢6, -* —DOUGLAS 
ALLEN & Co., Country Dept., Cliff Town 
Road, Southend (Tel. 49823). hiso branches 
thro: 1g hont Essex. 


KENT. Nr. Maidstone (2 miles). Modern 
Country Residence overlooking lovely 
valley. Five principal bedrooms, 2 secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bath., 3 rec., sun room, model 
domestic offices. Garage for 2. Many labour- 
saving features. Tastefully laid out gardens 
including 2 all-steel Crittall greenhouses. In 
all about 2 acres. 
Kent. Petts Wood. A modern House of 
character. Six min. walk from station, from 
which there are frequent trains to London. 
Four beds., bath., sep. w.c., 2 rec., labour- 
saving domestic offices. Garage. Large 
attractive garden. Freehold. Vac. pos. 
£5,500. 
Kent. Fawkham. Attractive detached Bunga- 
low, suit retired gentleman. Large rec., 2 beds., 
bath., w.c. and kit. Garden with some fruit. 
Garage. Freehold. Vac. pos. £2,500. 
—For particulars of the above and other 
properties in Kent apply to the Agents: 
W. E. R. RANDALL & Sons, 23, Railway 
Street, Chatham (Tel. 3203), and at 84, High 
Street, Gillingham (Tel. 5143). 
KENT, CHISLEHURST. A distinctive 
detached modern Residence on _ high 
ground in delightful residential road between 
Chislehurst and Sundridge Park Golf Courses. 
Elimstead Woods Station and shops are within 
12 minutes’ walk. Four bedrooms (2 fitted 
h. and c.), excellent bathroom, 2° reeeption 
rooms, lounge hall, breakfast room or kitchen, 
scullery. Garage. Attractively designed and 
well-stocked garden. All modern eonveniences. 
All main services. Vacant possession. Low 
price for quick sale, £5,400 freehol 1.—Apply: 
SHEFFORD, SEDGaWIcK & DAcoM8E, LTD., 
Station Approach, Sevenoaks. Tel. 3033. 
SUSSEX GEM with agricultural holding 
close sea and main line stations. Small 
Georgian House, 5 bed., 2 bath., 2 rec., kitchen, 
etc., garage, entirely refitted and redecorated 
regardless of cost, includes period cottage, 
2 rec., 2 bed., kit., garage, ete, valnable 
stabling ‘and farm buildings, walled garden 
and orchard, in all 43 acres. Freehold, pos- 
session, £15,000.—Full pars. from GorDON 
GREEN & WEBBER, 9-11, Sea Road, Bexhill- 
on-Sea. Tel. 410 (2 lines). 





Springfield, 























K 'RKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. For sale by 
private treaty, the well-known Sporting 
and Agricultural Estate of Gelston, com- 
rising about 900 acres, 23 miles from Castle 
onglas.—Further particulars from Estate 
Office, 75, Buccleuch Street, Dumfries. 
ID-SUSSEX. Exceptionally attractive 
picturesque Detached Cottage Residence 
within 10 minutes’ walk main line station. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c., lounge 
31 ft. x 30 ft. 6 in. and dining recess. Compact 
offices, double garage. Choice pleasure grounds 
including tennis court, In all about }?’s of an 
acre. All main services. Vacant possession. 
Freehold £8,250. 


Sussex. Jlandeross, on high ground, rural 
position. Modern Detached Residence. 4 
bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 


children’s plavroom, offices. Garage. Pleasant 
garden. Water. Electric light, (own plant). 
Vacant possession. Freehold £3,750. 
Sussex. Burgess Hill, within 10 minutes main 
line station. Modern detached residence. 4 
bedrooms (hand basins), bathroom, separate 
w.c., 2 large reception rooms, compact offices. 
Garage. 2 orchards. About 1 acre. Main 
services. Vacant possession. Freehold 
£6,000.—Apnlv: BrRapLuEY & VAUGHAN, 
Haywards Heath (Tel. 91). ae 
AZE PARK, WALTON-ON-NAZE, 
ESSEX COAST. £4,750. Charming 
House of character built of multi-coloured 
Tudor bricks. Designed by a famous archi- 
tect. Standing on high ground with long 
lawns in front of house. Studded with large 
and beautiful trees. Facing south, facing sea. 
With sun verandah and sun trap baleony. 
Three reception rooms, tiled kitchen, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 2 w.ec.s. Very easilv run 
modern house with ‘all main servic ‘s. Photos 
on application. Must sell, owner has left the 
country. Freehold and vacant possession 
now. Mortgages arranged.—Sole Agent: 
CYRIL O. BELCHEM, Kelvedon, Essex. ’ Phone: 
Kelvedon 69. 
NEWwsuURY (near). Freehold Bungalow, 
two minutes village station. Telephone, 
main electricity. 3 acres.—Box 1781. 
ORFOLK. Sportsm: un’s Home 17 miles 
from Norwich, 7 from Cromer and coast, 
and in Broadlands district. Unique and 
charming property of about 18 acres, including 
13 acres of private Broad; exeellent shooting 
and fishing. Modern House (or Lodge) with 
two sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom; 
modern conveniences, good water, electricity. 
Delightfully Inid out garden in peaceful sur- 
roundings. all in excellent order. (Ontgoings 
less than €20 _ annum.) Vacant possession. 
P5400 for quick sale.-—Photographs and par- 
ce from Sole Agents: Keita & SMITH, 
, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich. 
puntey. SURREY. A charming detached 
Chalet Bungalow standing on high ground 
and affording lovely views, this most desirable 
residence incorporates many excellent features 
including wood bloek flooring, complete central 
herting and wash basins in all bedrooms. 
Entrance hall, 2 reeention rooms, 4 double 
bedrooms, ecommodious modern domestic 
offices, hixurious bathroom. } acre of gardens. 
Two garages. Price ¢5,750 freehold. (Folio 
3803.)—For details of this and many similar 
properties, write or ’phone LIncoun & Co., 
F.V.I., Surveyors, 83, Manor Road, Wallington, 
Surrey. Wallin: gton 6601 (10 lines). 
PURLEY, SURREY. A handsome and 
substantially built detached Residence of 
commanding appearance sitnated in a most 
coveted residential road and on high ground, 
The house has been beautifully maintained 
throughout and affords parquet flooring 
throughout the ground floor and appointments 
of the highest order. Square entrance hall 
with a Claygate fireplace, 3 superb reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms (2 with wash basins) 
fully equipped offiees, 2 separate w.c.’s. 
1 acre of perfectly Inid out gardens. Garage. 
Price £5.950 freehold. (Folio 3651.)—For 
details of this and many similar properties, 
write or ‘phone: LINcoLN & CO., F.V.L, Sur- 
vevors, 83, Manor Road, W allington, Surrey. 
Wallington 6601 (10 lines), 
UANTOCK HILLS, SOMERSET. 
Twelve acres of pasture land for sale with 
substantial building suitable for stables. in 
a delightfully wooded valley near well-known 
beauty spot. Conveniently situated for stag 
and fox hunting. ee & RADFORD, 
9, Clare Street, Bristol. 
SOUTH SERE VOGT “AND STAFFS 
BORDER. Small Country Residence 
known as Bladon Castle occupying exception- 
ally fine and commanding position overlooking 
the Trent Valley and surrounding country 
towards Derby, with 10 acres of pleasantly 
wooded grounds, walled kitchen garden with 
glass houses, orchard, ete. All main services. 
Within easy reach of market towns. Recently 
de-requisitioned. For sale on very favourable 
terms to suitable purehaser who would 
rehabilitate for own oceupation and preserve 
the amenities of the place. Principals only. 
—NEWTON Park Estate, nr. Burton-on- Trent. 
USSEX. freehold. | Charming 














~ £17,500 

village 3 miles from sea and Southern 
Railway main line to London. Detached 
Property of great charm, flint-walled garden 
of 34 acres. Three reception rooms, 3 double 
bedrooms, bathroom and w.c., airing cup- 
board, ete. Built into this property is a 
separate small dwelling of large sitting room, 
hall, own front door and staircase, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, separate w.c. arage. Large 
store sheds. Greenhouse, etc. ‘ll main ser- 
vices.—Box 1779. - 

UFFOLK. A well-organised Pou!'try 

Holding with excellent food allocation of 
1} tons per month. Attractive modern Bunga- 
low, outbuildings, ‘“Miller-Denny’’ battery 
house (for 264) and 12} acres, intersected by 
stream. Main water. Calor gas. Modern 
drainage. £3,700 freehold. (Livestock at 
valuation if required.) (Ref. 482.)—PERCTVAL 
AND TURNER, Sudbury (Tel. 2123 and 2838), 
Suffolk. 





G 














ALISBURY, about 13 miles south of. For 
sale, attractive small Residence and 

Cottage in delightful situation about 13 miles 
south of Salisbury. Residence contains 2 rec., 
4 bedrooms (2 with h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. 
Cottage: Living room, kitchen, bathroom and 
2 bedrooms. Stabling. Garage and other 
buildings. Charming grounds and two excel- 
lent paddocks. In all about 2} acres. Main 
electricity and water.—Sole Agents: WOOLLEY 
AND Watts, The Castle Auction Mart, 
Salisbury, Wilts, and at Romsey and Ring- 
wood, Hants. 

EST WALES. Near Llandovery, adja- 

cent to the excellent salmon and trout 
rivers of the Towey, Cothi and Tivy. Good 
rough shooting and hacking country. A mod- 
ern house, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, kitchen, 
bathroom, ete. Electric light. Garage and 
motor pit. Standing in a delightful setting 
and comprising about 25 aeres, own trout 
stream. Fre sehold £ 5,000.—Box 1776. 

OKINGHAM. Occupying pleasant posi- 

tion in this quaint market town, ex- 
tremely attractive wistaria-clad Cottage 
Residence. Almost faultless condition. Three 
reception, billiards, cloaks, kitchen, 3 beds., 
bath. All mains. Oak floors. Two garages. 
Over 4 acre beautiful gardens. £6,000 free- 
hold.—Sole Agents: BARTON, WYATT AND 
BOWEN, Sunningdale. Ascot 680. 

YE VALLEY (beautiful part). Compact 

Residential Property with stretch of 
salmon and trout fishing in River Wye. Three 
rec., billiards room, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 baths., kitchen (Aga). Stabling, garages. 
E.]. (own plant). Central heating. 15} acres 
pasture and woodland.—Apply: CHANIN AND 
THOMAS. Minehead. 


WANTED 


LONDON (within : 50 miles radius). Urgently 
wanted, modernised Georgian Residence 
with all main services, central heating, must 
be secluded. Accommodation: 7-8 bedrooms, 
2-3 bathrooms, 3-4 reception rooms. Garage, 
cottage and at least 5 acres. Price about 
£10,000.—Write or ‘phone: Col. D., e¢/o 
MaPLe & Co., Lip., 5, Grafton Street, W.1 
(REGent 4685). 
NEWMARKET (within 50 miles). Wanted 
to purchase, a Gentleman’s Farming and 
Residential Estate of about 300 acres. A 
house with about 8 bedrooms is preferred but 
one slightly larger would be considered. The 
farm buildings must be modern and the land 
in good heart. A good price will be paid for 
the right property.—Partieulars to C.E.H., 
clo Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. 
OUTH, SOUTH-WEST OR SOUTH- 
EAST COUNTY. Retired officer, 
recently completed Agricultural Diploma 
Course, would offer rent of up to £4 per acre, 
and would contribute towards alteration and 
modernisation costs, for first-class 150-300 
acre Arable-Dairy Farm with gentleman’s 
residence of 3-4 reception rooms and 5-8 bed- 
rooms, with possession any time within next 
15 months.—Box 1778, 
WARWICKS, WILTS, OXON, GLOS 
OR SOMERSET. Wanted to rent, 
Country House with ample land and stabling, 
or Farm with loose boxes. Good rent paid for 
suitable property.—Box 1812. 
witts, SOMERSET, HANTS OR 
DORSET (preferably). Retired couple 
wish to rent unfurnished self-contained Flat 
or part of modernised Country House. 
Required, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, 
dining room, large sitting room.—Box 1777. 
WEST SOUTH-WEST LONDON (40-80 
miles), Wanted to rent or purchase, 
premises suitable for Boys’ School, 25 bed- 
rooms, 5-6 receptions. Main electricity and 
water. 2-3 cottages, kitchen garden, level 
ground for playing field. Accessible bus, 
church and station.—Rox 1593. 
W SUSSEX. Wanted to buy, prefe erably 
* Midhurst-Petworth, Storrington, Coun- 
try House, 4-5 bed., 2-3 rec., modern conveni- 
ences. Not less than 4 actre.—(Capt. M.), 


TRESIDDER & (CO., 77, South Audley Street, 
Wil, 


TO LET 


CORNISH RIVIERA. Large | 











Georgian 
Mansion in delightful grounds overlooking 
sea. Ideal for Hotel, Nursing Home or 
School.—Write for details, BM/HHT, W.C.1. 
pste OF WIGHT. To let furnished for two 
years, Daffodil Valley House, Godshill, 
4-5 bedrooms, 4-3 sitting rooms, bathroom, 
cloakroom, good garden, tennis court. Lodge 
and orchard available if required.—Apply 
FERGUSON, Godshill 240, 4 
ENSINGTON. Self-contained Flats con- 
taining 2 and 3 bedrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, hall, kitchen, bathroom. Completely 
modernised and redecorated. Rentals from 
£250 plus rates. No premiums. -Bax_ 1775. 
ONDON 45 minutes. Charming bijou 
Country Residence to let furnished, 12 
months or longer. Three bedreoms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 receptions, maids. 
Garage, stabling, orchard and well-stocked 
garden. Resident gardener. Trout stream.— 
Rox 1832. aan wee i _ 
S BUCKS. Modernised Period Farmhouse 
* in 7$ acres, to let furnished August, 
September. Five bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
large sitting room, pine-pane ‘led dining room. 
Antique furniture. Two excellent maids, 
Garden produce. P hotographs on application. 
Write: Miss TETLEY, Parsonage Farm, Penn. 
S™. ~ MAWES, SOUTH CORNWALL. 
To let from October 10, 1949, till March 31, 
1950, completely furnished labour- saving 
House comprising 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 sitting rooms, dining room, kitchen. Central 
heating, mains electric light, telephone. 
Delightful small garden with superb view. 
Really mild climate. £28 per month.—Please 
apply to Boy 1774. 
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COLT 


Ci oD A am 


sheets * a. 





E are still in production of our Cedar Houses 


and quality is being maintained. We also 


specialise in farm cottages and farmhouses similar to 
the illustration. Brochure with very useful information 


on application. 


W.-H. COLT, SON & CO., LTD., BETHERSDEN, Nr. ASHFORD, KENT 
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Specially made to resist 


SEA AIR, HOT SUN, CITY SMOKE « RAIN 


(OUTDOORS) 


STEAMY ROOMS « HARD WEAR nocors) 


Bralac 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT WITH THE ENAMEL FINISH 


made from HANKOL, the special flexible, waterproof, tough and long-lasting paint medium 








And—for General 
Purpose Painting 


Bristol 
HARD GLOSS 
ENAMEL PAINT 


now also incorporating HANKOL wo 
ensure long life and maximum protection 


JOHN HALL & SONS (Bristol & London) LTD., 
HENGROVE, BRISTOL, 4 











THERE IS NO NEED FOR 


20/- 
Bottle 


to COST 





DON’T DELAY. 





RENTOKIL 
TIMBER FLUID 
with INJECTOR 
10/6, postage 9d. 


Wt APPOWSTENT 
WE 8 SPA MERCHANTS TO ML The BS 


DRY FLY 


WOODWORM «& MOTHS 


With RENTOKIL TIMBER FLUID and 
RENTOKIL MOTHPROOFER 
you can banish the woodworm—dismiss the worry 
of moth. Following repeated requests, RENTOKIL 
have produced complete outfits to defeat these pests. 
One consists of an 8-oz. Timber Fluid, complete 
with INJECTOR (which enables you actually to 
force the fluid into the channels caused by the 
worm). The other comprises an 8-oz. Mothproofer 
with SPRAY (this can also be used against flies, etc.). 
These outfits offer COMPLETE PROTECTION 
against the ravages of Woodworm, Moth, and Fly— 
‘i If unable to obtain locally— 


SEND TODAY FOR THESE OUTFITS to 


RENTOKIL LTD. 


Dept. C.L., School Lane, Fetcham, Leatherhead, Surrey. 


& FLOWERS & 
THAT 
BLOOM IN SUMMER 


2s. 6d. net 


A CASTLE PRESS 
FLOWER BOOK 
Obtainable from 


de Booksellers everywhere. de 
<<< << 
SUMMER BOOKS 
NUMBER 


56-page issue, with cover replica 
in colour of the hand-bound 


YOU £#’s 








RENTOKIL 
MOTHPROOFER 
and SPRAYER 
7/6, postage 9d. 





Bible designed to commemorate 
Princess Elizabeth’s wedding. 








SHERRY 


bey 
— 


PRO iC ‘s 
itendtecditiase WE TREATED 55,000 animals last year. 


Of these, 13,000 dogs received veter- 
inary attention. To-day, more 
dogs than ever are being injured 
in street accidents and our present 
hospital accommodation is stretched 
to the limit with the incessant calls 
made upon it night and day through- 
out the year. 

Please help us to build our new 
modern hospital. Construction will 
begin as soon as licences permit. 
Donations, however small, will be 
gratefully received by The Secretary, 
BLUE CROSS, Grosvenor Gardens 
House, London, S.W.1. Our leaflet 
‘First Aid for Dogs’ is free on appli- 
cation ; it will help you treat minor 
injuries at home. Send for it to-day, 





A glass of DRY FLY SHERRY 
is the ideal aperitif, and is a 
gracious welcome to your guests. 
Obtainable all over the world 
from your own Wine Merchant, 
or from: 

FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 


Wine Merchants to H.M. The King. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 








DOGS in STREET ACCIDENTS 


JOHN OJONDONS 


WEEKLY 
The Gateway to Good Reading. 





t 
4 
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=) Now on sale everywhere, 6d. 
oo OOOO 


GUERNSEY 


QUARANTEED GOLDEN 
QUERNSEYS, SPECIALLY 
SELECTED SHORTHORNS 
Pedigree and non-pedigree, splendid freshly 
calved Cows and Heifers of exceptional 
quality and milking capabilities. 
PEDIGREE BULLS, young Stock and 
Calves. ALLL CATTLE ARE SENT FOR 
SEVEN DAYS’ APPROVAL. Attested 
or T.T. if required. Cash or attractive 
monthly payments, including FREE IN- 
SURANCE, PERSONAL ATTENTION. 
Inspection welcome and satisfaction assured. 


MINCHIN’S OF READING 
NORCOT FARM, READING. 
Phone: Reading 67425. Est. 1868. 

















BLUEc?CROSS 


(OUR DUMB FRIENDS’ LEAGUE) 
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e « « The Head Wrightson WA 
organisation is now strengthened i 
by the incorporation of the Aldean 
Group: consultants, designers and fabri- 
cators in aluminium. The Head Wrightson 
Light Alloy Structure Company will, in its 
enlarged form, be known = as 

HEAD WRIGHTSON ALDEAN 

LIMITED; and it is 
ready to serve British 
industry by developing 
the structural applica- 
tions of aluminium and 
its alloys. 






















“Itwasa ay 


heart-breaking ' 
sight... 


‘I rushed upstairs and found the tank had burst. 


Carpets, bedding, 


armchairs, piano—everything we had was soaked and spoiled. My heart 


SSS, 
=~ a rT t 


sank at the thought of the cost of putting it all 
right again. What a blessing we were insured! 
The ‘General’ paid the claim — under the terms 
of our Householders’ Comprehensive Policy — in 


full and without question. An investment reckoned 





in shillings turned out to be the saving of our home.’ 


Peace of mind costs very little 


£600 cover on household goods for only 30/- 
premium, against fire, burglary, flood and 
more than 20 other risks—is just an example 
of what the ‘General’ Householders’ Compre- 


hensive Policy offers you. Plus 100°, No-Claim 
Bonus, every sixth year. Find out more— 
while it’s in your mind. Send the coupon 
off to-day. 


rm ; wee 
oposa form of the 


lars and Pp! 
Please send me full particulars @ Poli-y- ¥ | 
Genera 


* General’ Householders’ 
ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
‘ E 
hes ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD 
ew General Buildings 
Cl fy Perth, Scotland 


Hc/er 





i $ nce 
Comprehensive Insurar 





INSURANCF 









fy TEARS 
WITHOUT 


£ & “| WITHOUT WwW A 
gi NATE R me 


A Small Efficient Centrifugal Electric Pump 
for your house, farm, or hot-water system. 


with existing storage tanks. Or self- 
contained systems to work without roof 
storage tanks. 
Maximum discharge... 16 G.P.M. 
SUCHIONUENG: 25050500005. 20 ft. 
Maximum head......... 130 ft. 
PRICE : Motor and Pump Unit £21 10s. 0d. 
Send for List (A.1) 
SEALED MOTOR CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD., 


Bristol Road, Bridgwater, Somerset. 








A PASSENGER LIFT 
IN YOUR OWN HOME! 


Specially designed for private residences, 
the Home Lift operates from an ordinary 
| power point. Builders’ work required is 
negligible and running costs are very low. The 
Home Lift is easily operated by an invalid. 


Sole manufacturers under licence in the U.K. : 


HAMMOND g CHAMPNESS 


GNOME HOUSE, BLACKHORSE LANE, WALTHAMSTOW, 
LONDON, E.17. TELEPHONE: LARKSWOOD 107! 











TL 4 
THE 57277 SEEC/VEC GAP 


Often that split-second gap between the explosion and 
the moment that the shot leaves the barrel, turns a 
good shot into a near miss. In the “PNEUMATIC”’ 
CARTRIDGE, this almost immeasurable time-lag has 
been so reduced that a good shot rarely goes wrong. 
The unique design of the Domed Cards, Cork Wad 
and Air Chamber causes the full force of the explosion 
to be directed along the length of the barrel by creat- 
ing a perfect gas-check. It gives GREATER VELOCITY, 
LONGER RANGE, GREATER PENETRATION. Shock 
of recoil is substantially reduced, counteracting the 
cause of ‘‘gun-headache,’’ and ensuring that the end 
of a good day’s shoot is as pleasurable as its beginning. 
If you have difficulty in getting supplies locally, please write direct to the factory 


PNEUMATIC 


THE MOST EFFICIENT YET EVOLVED 

















THE ‘PNEUMATIC’ CARTRIDGE CO.,LTD.,96, HOLY ROOD ROAD, EDINBURGH 
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Man itt Ufee Lid 


BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 


38 DOVER ST. 
LONDON,W.I. 
TELEPHONE ...REGent 1771 














COUNTRY MODEL 


BLENDING LIGHT BROWN GRAIN & WHITE ELK 


i =< UD x S (CREPE RUBBER SOLE) 











Dor Style and. Quality 
THE WORLD'S BEST HAT 


actor ~ 


FAILSWORTH, ‘ 
addox Street, FAILSWORTH, 
LONDON. w. LANCASHIRE. 








Forced down in the Arctic, these airmen would 
have died in a few hours but for the protection 
afforded by their special clothing. The fabric for 











this was the forerunner of “WENTILE’’— (Regis.ered) 
a ¥ at s 5 for Rainwear and Sportswear 
similar in principle and specification. —provides warmth without 
AEC 175A-0829-133 J. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND SPRKLET, LONDON, W.1 weight and complete weather 


protection, 
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DEXTER 


WEATHERPROOFS 


Obtainable from Leading Ou:;fitters Everywhere 


If you want a weatherproof that slips on with 
the cool ease of all really well-tailored clothes 
... impeccable in fashion . . . impermeable in 
the worst weather .. . then choose a Dexter. 
Discriminating men have done so for 50 years. 


As British as the weather — but reliable. 







WALLACE, SCOTT & COMPANY LIMITED: CATHCART - GLASGOW 












STEPTRON x 8, the ideal holiday companion and 
general purpose Binocular. Price £29 0 0 


Ross Binoculars—obtainable everywhere 
Distributors: BARNET ENSIGN ROSS LTD., LONDON, E.17 

















Co erect eta tanta tan 2&0. 0-000 e%e%e® 
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ABDULLA  [:tcSSSEEUnnissssis 
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A larger, finer cigarette for igipislelelesecerenitireressssstecet 
the Virginia smoker woetetocatecstecstsesecccesecetesetes 
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MISS SUSAN HORNBY 


{rs. Michael Hornby, of Pusey House, near Faringdon, 
Berkshire 





Miss Susan Hornby is the daughter of Mr. and 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
WA2. 

Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 





Telegrams, Country Life, London 
« 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, 
London 
The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiring a reply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1 Ved. 
Elsewhere Abroad 34d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abyoad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 


CENTRALISING GOVERNMENT 


PY NHE Government have now taken the 
l logical, but retrograde, step of winding 
up the Local Government Boundary 
Commission created in 1945 to solve the many 
administrative problems arising from the fact 
that our local government map is hopelessly 
out of date. 

Though the present Government claim to 
believe that local government is “‘a keystone of 
political democracy’’ and have promised to 
“foster it in all possible ways,’’ there can be no 
doubt that a policy of central control fits most 
of their socialising projects best, and there are 
obvious grounds of electoral expediency for 
refusing to back the Commission’s completely 
disinterested proposals, and so offending a good 
many local authorities who could not reasonably 
be given what they want, and would strongly 
object to being told so by an independent 
Commission whose decisions they could not 
hope to influence. The same consideration 
unfortunately applies to any Government faced 
with the problem of reviewing the general 
pattern of local government machinery and 
functions. Mr. Bevan told the House that he 
could not say when the Government’s “constant 
preoccupation” with the subject ‘would 
fructify.”” They rejected the idea of a Royal 
“or any other’? Commission because the 
Commission would “almost certainly reproduce 
in its personnel all the disagreements that exist 
in local government circles,’’ which sounds as 
though the re-shaping of the administrative 
machine is to be regarded as impossible, now 
that the Statutory Commission has_ been 
deliberately destroyed. The reason given for its 
dismissal, that it had no powers to demand 
changes in structure under the Act of 1945, is 
preposterous. It had very wide powers—to 
divide or unite counties, for instance, or to 
change the status of a county borough—and 
could have exercised them had it not been too 
honest to do so without asking for a previous 
review of local government functions. 

The indefinite postponement of such a 
review obviously makes no particular difference 
to any Government whose legislative pro- 
gramme becomes easier to administer the more 
it is administered centraily. But what is likely 
to happen to the machinery itself? The local 
authorities have been told by Mr. Bevan to go 
back to the fine old practices of Private Bill 
Legislation, ‘which they will find on examina- 
tion no more expensive and tedious than the 
procedure of the 1945 Act.’’ This curiously 
cynical advice may cover a few priority cases 
of claims to powers of expansion. Meanwhile 
the general chaos continues; indeed, it gets 
worse every time an Act of Parliament adds to 
the haphazard allocation of local government 
services and functions and charges a multi- 
plicity of Government departments with their 
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supervision. Here we have an admittedly 
out-of-date and _ ill-adjusted machinery of 
administration, kept running at full speed by a 
surfeit of legislation, adding contraptions and 
contrivances from time to time to meet new 
demands upon it, and impossible to pull up for 
serious Overhaul because of its sheer momentum. 
Meanwhile, as the Local Boundary Com- 
missioners have pointed out, the substance of 
all the main local government services is being 
reorganised—a reorganisation presumably in- 
tended to stand for many years, and by the 
time it is found possible to re-shape the 
machinery so as to preserve its local character 
a whole series of new vested interests will have 
been created. The end seems inevitable. Local 
authorities will find their responsibilities 
increasingly difficult to carry out, and will be 
permanently relieved of them by their super- 
visors in Whitehall, working, no doubt, through 
a number of ‘regional’? headquarters. And 
apart from a few vast authorities of a suitable 
centralised kind, like the L.C.C., local govern- 
ment will be either purely decorative or dead. 


GATHERING MOSSES 


EATHERY moss in a sunbathed wood, 
Where trees through ages of Man have 
stood. 
Crimson birch-twigs pearled with rain, 
Bracken under my feet. 
Tell me not, cynic, that life is vain. 
Sweet is life—how sweet ! 
A. R. HEWLETT. 


FESTIVAL GARDENS 

RESUMABLY tthe authorities primarily 

interested in Battersea Park are satisfied 
that the proposal in connection with the 1951 
Festival, to turn 37 acres of the park along the 
river into a pleasure garden, will not be intoler- 
able to its excluded habitués. For visitors and 
the public generally the creation of a version of 
the charming Tivoli Gardens, which are such a 
popular feature of Copenhagen, or of the 
vanished amenities of Vauxhall, sounds highly 
attractive. Indeed, the recent weather empha- 
sises the need for permanent gardens of this 
kind. But even the temporary closing of any 
part of a public park must be scrutinised 
jealously. In Battersea it should be made 
conditional on the return to public use of the 
considerable proportion still devoted to allot- 
ments. In the City a planning ideal is, in part, 
being realised by the Court of Common Council's 
decision to lay out several acres of blitzed site 
east of St. Paul’s as a garden, in connection 
with the Festival, and to construct the east 
length of the new road round the churchyard. 
The permanent section of the garden, adjoining 
the ruined church of St. Augustine (to be 
converted into the Choir School), will be a war 
memorial Garden of Remembrance, and will 
preserve the magnificent view of the Cathedral 
opened by bombing. The larger temporary 
garden is to comprise a building containing an 
exhibition illustrating the history of the City. 


THE CALGARTH FACTORY 


"THE movement to secure the retention of 

the seaplane factory, built as a war emer- 
gency measure at Calgarth on the shores of 
Lake Windermere, as the basis of some perma- 
nent local industry apparently still flickers, 
though already defeated by the inflexible 
attitude of the “open air’’ societies—who had a 
very strong case indeed in the original Govern- 
ment undertaking that the factory and its 
housing estate should be removed at the end 
of the war. All parties are, in any case, bound 
by the Requisitioned Land and War Works 
Act of 1945, in which a special clause was 
inserted to protect Windermere in the national 
interest. The local authority, however, last 
winter canvassed a proposal to use the factory 
as the basis for the established local boat- 
building industry, and there has since been a 
good deal of propaganda suggesting that there 
is serious local unemployment which this 
development might have served to remedy. 
Official figures show that local unemployment 
is insignificant and purely seasonal, providing 
no basis for staffing a factory all the year round. 
There seems no doubt that the import of labour 
would be necessary if the industry were to be 


undertaken on an economic scale, and this, in 
addition to aggravating the serious housing 


shortage of Windermere, would turn boat- 
building into something other than a local 


industry. The ‘“‘open air’’ societies have never 
denied that the rural parts of the Lake District 
counties do need the small rural industries 
which have fallen on bad times—industries 
based on local products and employing up to, 
say, a score of workers. Such industries are 
defined in the Model Clauses of the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. According to the 
C.P.R.E. the ‘“‘storage”’ for which the Calgarth 
buildings have been used since the end of the 
war has cost something over £20,000 a year. 
The Board of Trade now becomes responsible 
for transfer of the empty buildings for industrial 
use elsewhere. 
BUSCOT PARK 

GENEROUS donor who has bought the 

Buscot Park estate, Kerkshire, from Lord 
Faringdon has given the house to the National 
Trust, and it is to be opened on Wednesdays and 
Thursdays. It is a medium-sized building of 
c. 1780 with fine rooms in the Adam style. But 
large 19th-century additions had almost des- 
troyed its character till, just before the war, 
Lord Faringdon pulled them down, so restoring 
the house to its original proportions. Buscot 
has attractive formal gardens laid out by the 
late Harold Peto, and contains notable pictures ; 
for, the former owner having taken a lease of it, 
the fine collection made by his father will remain 
there. The most remarkable work is perhaps 
Burne Jones’s picture sequence of the Sleeping 
Beauty, The Briar Rose, in a setting designed by 
the artist for its reception. 
OUR COLONIES 

HOEVER wrote The Colonial Territories, 
1948-49 (Stationery Office, 2s. 6d.) deserves 

public thanks for presenting a clear up-to-date 
picture of developments in the British Colonies. 
There is nothing stuffy about this Blue Book, 
and any schoolboy could read it almost with 
enjoyment. When we hear of grandiose develop- 
ment schemes we are apt to forget that almost 
all the Colonial peoples are peasant farmers 
working two to three acres with only the crudest 
of implements to grow their own food and often 
a cash crop also. They account for most of the 
Colonial Empire’s exports of cocoa, cotton, oil- 
seeds and a big part of the rubber, coffee and 
sugar. To induce production of these crops it is 
highly important that the peasants, especially 
in the lands not yet fully developed, should be 
able to buy things they want with the cash they 
can earn. Money matters so far as it will buy 
cotton cloth and piece goods, and happily for 
them and for us the supplies of consumer goods 
to the Colonial Territories have been very much 
more abundant during the past year. 


SWEETS FOR THE GROWN-UP 

NCE upon a time grown-ups were inclined, 

at any rate ostensibly, to despise sweets; 
they had, they declared, put them away with 
other childish things, and now left them to the 
young. Such a pretence was soon exposed when 
sweet-rationing came in with the war. People 
were at first perhaps determined to have what 
the law allowed them, but presumably they 
found that they liked sweets for their own sake, 
and have continued to eat them ever since. 
Now, however, there seems to have arisen 
a difference of opinion between the sexes, at 
any rate at Deptford. A licence for a tuck-shop 
for a local school was applied for, and the men 
on the committee were all for granting it, but the 
women stood firm on the other side, holding 
that adults had an equal right to sweets. The 
leader of the opposition was anxious not to 
appear too fierce : she was all for the children 
having a guod time, but, unlike them, she often 
had to miss her lunch and found a little choco- 
late to nibble in her car a great solace. The votes 
on the committee were equal, and the chairman, 
a man, observed a discreet neutrality; he did 
not openly side with his sex, but deferred the 
decision as to the licence for three months. By 
that time there may be more sweets. Mean- 
while the school children and the grown-ups of 
Deptford must fight it out between themselves 
in serried queues, and most of us will have 
a sneaking hope for a juvenile triumph. 


GOODSHELTER CREEK, NEAR SALCOMBE, 
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Leonard and Marjorie Gayton 


SOUTH DEVON 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


PY NHERE is a belief which some people hold 
| that the spirits of the departed return to 
earth in due course, and it all depends on 
how they behaved during their previous life 
whether they come back to it again in human or 
animal form. If there is any truth in this belief I 
think that my new Scottie, who is now two years 
old, must have beena Regimental-sergeant-major 
of Grenadier Guardsin his previous existence, and 
I should say that very probably he was an 
excellent sergeant-major from the point of view 
of the general discipline of the battalion, but 
that possibly he erred a trifle on the side of 
harshness. The key-note of his life to-day is 
a rigid routine, with every task carried out at the 
appointed time to the minute and _ strict 
discipline as the watchword in all things. 


* * 
* 


H E controls the household on these lines toa 
certain extent, but his main task is helping 
me with the care of chickens. As all those who 
suffer from poultry know, there is no discipline 
in the hen run, since hens refuse to observe any 
rule as regards time and place, so that there is 
ample work fora conscientious dog to do. There 
is almost every day the odd bird that has got 
out of the run into the vegetable garden, the 
cockerel that has flown out of his pen into that 


By 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


of the pullets and the broody hen that has 
escaped from the hutch in which she is incar- 
cerated to cure her of her desire to sit. These 
culprits he detects at a glance, since his eye for 
a bird is as good as that of any expert poultry- 
man, and his actions prove that he is shocked to 
the core by their lack of discipline. 

It is these actions, which result in consider- 
able loss of feathers, that cause me to think that 
during his last time on earth he was a harsh, 
and possibly a man-handling, sergeant-major. 


* * 
* 


Bong most important task of all is shutting 
up the birds at night, and when in the 
evening the light gives way to dusk he orders me 
from my chair with a shrill bark to carry out the 
essential job. The other evening some members 
of a pen of two-month-old birds had decided 
that they would stay out for a trifle longer than 
usual, and my efforts to round them up brought 
out the whole clutch to see what was happening. 
Despite frantic barking, and all the assistance 
that a dog could render from the other side of 
the wire, I failed to get them into the ark again, 


and being dead weary decided to leave them to 
it, hoping that no fox would jump the six-foot 
fencing into the run. 

I had just settled into my chair again with 
an uneasy conscience at a task left undone when 
the Scottie burst into the room, He sprang up 
at me, knocking my newspaper from my hands, 
ordered me out of the house with a volley of 
high-pitched barks, led me straight down to 
the chicks’ run and saw to it that I dutifully 
closed the door on the recalcitrant birds, which 
by this time had returned to the ark. It was 
while we were walking back to the house that it 
dawned on me the part the Scottie had played 
in his previous existence, for, as he trotted 
jauntily ahead of me with his tail well cocked, 
I saw in my mind’s eye a Regimental-sergeant- 
major of Grenadier Guards, with his cane tucked 
firmly into his left armpit, marching in the 
direction of the guard room with an erring 
private that he had detected in some breach of 
discipline walking contritely behind. 


* * 
* 


HE question of the preservation of big 
game in the Sudan, which is receiving 
attention at the present time, recalls an old 
story that dates back to the very early days of 
our administration of that country shortly 








100 


after kitchener’s expeditionary force had 
accounted for the Mahdi’s regime at the end of 


the last century. 
The story is to the effect that a senior 
official of the Government in Khartum sent 


round a questionnaire to the various province 
governors and district commissioners asking 
them to render a return of the various game to 
be found in their commands and, officialdom 
being what it always is when it deals with 
returns, many of the questions asked were not 
only extremely difficult to answer, but were also, 
in the opinions of those who had to answer 
them, quite unnecessary. The man who sits in 
an office with an electric fan on either side of 
him is apt to think that a hundred-mile ride on 
a camel in a temperature of 100 is a pleasant 
pastime. 

One oi the men burdened with the filling 
in of this questionnaire was due to return to 
his regiment shortly, so that his future career 
in the Sudan, being a matter of weeks only, 
was not of great concern to him. He answered 
all the questions to the best of his ability, and 
even went so far as to provide a map showing 
the location of the various animals. On this 
map he drew a red ring round the town of 
Khartum, with a note that read: “‘It is believed 
that there is one wild ass here.”’ 
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This story is remarkable in one way because 
the Sudan was one of the very few places in 
the world that never suffered from officialdom 
in the accepted sense of the word. The explana- 
tion of this was that there was an annual spring- 
cleaning in the Government offices at Khartum, 
and all the men who had served three years at 
headquarters in control of things were sent 
back again to Darfur, the White Nile, or Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, where they obtained the backwash of 
any unnecessary actions that they had taken 
when in office. Another reason why the Sudan 
is, and has always been, a pattern of successful 
administration of the people in the interests of 
the people is that it is run by the minimum of 
officials. This vast country, which is roughly 
twelve times the size of Great Britain, has 
probably far fewer of them than has my small 
country town, where the rates have doubled in 
the last ten years in consequence. 

* * 
* 


QUESTION often asked in connection 

with the Sudan is the location of Fashoda, 
the occupation of which by French forces under 
Marchand while Kitchener was advancing up 
the Nile to Khartum nearly caused war between 
this country and France. Those who read the 
history of the Sudan to-day are sometimes 





surprised that they cannot find on the map this 
small town, which was world-famous towards 
the close of the last century. The explanation of 
this is that, out of deference to the feelings of the 
French, the name Fashoda was erased from the 
map, and the town is now known as Kodok. 


* * 
* 

MOST unusual nest is reported by a 

correspondent who tells me that one of 
his hens had been laying her eggs regularly 
on the top of a straw stack in the rick-yard. 
When this was discovered, one egg was al- 
ways left in the nest to encourage the hen to 
lay there instead of finding another and more 
inaccessible spot, but one evening, when my 
correspondent went up the ladder for the day’s 
collection, a tawny owl flew out from the nest, 
where she had been sitting on the hen’s egg. 
The following day the same thing occurred, and 
this time there was an owl’s egg in the nest in 
addition to the hen’s egg. The hen has now 
terminated her tenancy of the nest and left it 
to the owl, who at the time of writing is sitting 
on two of her own eggs and one of the hen’s. 
It will be interesting to hear what the unfortun- 
ate chick will make of the situation when it 
comes out of its shell to find that it is expected 
to move in strigine circles. 


FROM THE NORTH SEA TO THE LAKES 


By R. T. LANG 





LANGLEY CASTLE, 


NORTHUMBERLAND, BUILT circa 1350, BURNT OUT 


SOON AFTERWARDS AND RECENTLY RESTORED 


the last century Industry did everything 

in its power to destroy that beauty, but 
it survived; to-day you will find that even the 
black spots are surrounded by gems of love- 
liness that can make even the slums almost 
endurable. A striking instance is the road from 
Tyneside on the East Coast to Barrow in 
Lancashire. Both towns are hives of industry, 
but between them the road to the Lakes runs 
like a garter ribbon through the hills. 

One leaves Newcastle-upon-Tyne by the 
main west road to Heddon-on-the-Wall 
(CouNTRY LiFe, May 21, 1948), branching 
left to pretty little Horsley, one of the earliest 
Nonconformist centres in the country. In 1662 
the ejected minister of Ovingham settled here 
and held secret services in the attic of the 
manse, still intact and unaltered. These 
services continued till 1678, when the church 
was built. The attic, approached by trapdoor 
and ladder, was occupied by large congregations, 
who came masked, by night. It is now used as 
the minister’s study. A spy window served to 
watch for approaching soldiers. Nearly two 
miles from Horsley the road descends to the 
ruins of ‘‘Lang Lonkin’s’”’ castle, in the fairy dell 
of the Whittle burn. Lang Lonkin was a 
giant freebooter, who hid his captures here, 
but he is better known as the “bogey man”’ 
evolved to frighten children to sleep. 


BF tieiase is a very beautiful country. In 


The road runs down to _ Corbridge 
(Country LIFE, January 15, 1943), then 


over the river Tyne past the grey ruins of 
Dilston Castle, the sad home of the Earl of 
Derwentwater who suffered on Tower Hill for 
his loyalty to a lost cause in 1716. His ghost is 
said to haunt the woods which surround Dilston 
Hall, now used as a maternity hospital. Then 
straight on into Hexham and out of the town 
along the Haydon Bridge road to the fork over 
six miles farther on, where one turns left up 
into the hills, along a road which was made 
between 1820 and 1830. One passes a monu- 
ment erected to the memory of the two Earls of 
Derwentwater who, in 1716 and 1746, were 
beheaded ‘‘for loyalty to their lawful sovereign.” 
The Jacobite tradition has been long in dying 
in the north. Langley Castle, on the right, was 
built about 1350 and burnt about 1405. It was 
restored in recent years and is to-day a pure 
example of a house of that period. It is now 
used as a girls’ school. Then comes a grand 
view of the Staward gorge, before one descends, 
with three hairpin bends, to the Cupola bridge 
and Whitfield, from which it is a steady climb 
on tothe moors. It was to these moors that the 
people of Newcastle were to be evacuated had 
Napoleon landed anywhere near Tyneside. 
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There is a lovely view up entrancing Deep- 
dale as the road winds on to lonely Brothers 
Water. The legend that it is named after two 
brothers who jhad been drowned in it is 
destroyed by the fact that its old name—before 
their day-—was Broaderwater. Here begins the 
climb of Kirkstone Pass, one of the most 
famous hill crossings in the country. It is not 
so fearsome nowadays, but it is only a little 
more than thirty years ago since I had to stop 
and smoke a pipe while the engine of my car 
cooled enough to let me continue. The masses 
of rock on either side seem to be just waiting 
to fall on the puny traveller. 

A little beyond the top of Kirkstone Pass 
good views of the dale begin to open out 
The descent runs past Troutbeck, which has 
a church built about the beginning of the 
16th century and rebuilt in 1736 at a cost of 
only £142. There is a fine east window by the 
three pre-Raphaelite masters, Madox Brown, 
Burne-Jones and Morris. The chancel screen, 
stalls and panelling are splendid: examples 
of Elizabethan woodwork and a recent gift from 
Calgarth Hall. The village, with its picturesque 
houses, lies to the right. About a mile farther 
comes a glorious view of Windermere, slumber 
ing far below. The scene now, as the hills are 
left behind, becomes softer, until the main 
Kendal road is reached, from which one keeps 
along the side of the lake through lovely woods 
and gardens. There are constant glimpses of 
Windermere, the largest English lake, which 
has the advantage over most of its rivals of 
being more heavily clothed with foliage, which 
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So across the Cumberland border into 
Alston, the town with the highest market-place 
in England and that marvellous, pure air which 
one gets wherever there are lead mines. Although 
the industry has declined greatly, the town 
still remains the capital of the lead miners, as 
well as a very healthy holiday resort. Nearly 
six miles of steady climbing from Alston brings 
one to Hartside Height, where the road has 
reached a height of 1,889 ft. (an adjoining 
bench-mark gives the height as 1,903 ft.). Near 
Hartside Height is what I regard as the finest 
road view in England. Almost the whole of 
Cumberland lies below and, on a fine evening, 
one can see the sun sinking in the distant Irish 
Sea, and field and furrow, farm-houses and 
villages lying across the comparatively flat 
plain, which is bordered by the Lake District 
hills on one hand and the Solway on the other. 
The road zig-zags down and round its 
twenty-seven bends (I counted them on one 
occasion, and some of them need care) to and 
through Melmerby, which is the home of the 
“Helm wind,” which comes with a roaring noise 
and may continue for the better part of a week. 
In Laftgwathby church, rebuilt in 1718, is a 
collection of Jacobean or Cromwellian armour 
which was used to equip the local militia. 
There is nothing left now of Eden Hall except 
its grounds and the many stories told of the 
‘luck ”’ (a glass goblet), now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The village church has Saxon 
masonry and in its sanctuary is the Stapleton 
brass, the finest brass in Cumberland. 
So through Penrith (Country LIFE, Febru- 
ary 12, 1943), following the main road south for 
a mile to Eamont Bridge, where one crosses into 
Westmorland, swinging right for Ullswater. 
There are ancient and modern memories all the 
way to Pooley Bridge, where Ullswater comes 
fully into view. It is, in my opinion, the love- 
liest of the Lakes, especially under the blue sky 
of a summer day. The road creeps along its 
side all the way to Patterdale, amid such 
splendours that one reaches the end of it with 
infinite regret. In a few miles comes the 
bewildering beauty of Gowbarrow Park. be - 
Beyond Lyulph’s Tower is Aira Force, where , ee ai 
the water dashes down a deep ravine, and then at j ee 
comes that paradise of artists, Glencoin, where ’ , ae it 
William Wordsworth saw the daffodils ‘‘flutter- 
ing and dancing in the breeze.’’ Since last year 
it has been under the National Trust. Finally, 
the road runs past St. Patrick’s Well, where 
the saint is said to have baptised his people, into 
Patterdale, one of the most charming places in 
the Lake District. The church, which succeeded : LE NES : ay 
two predecessors in 1853, contains a font part STORM-CLOUDS GATHERING OVER PATTERDALE, BETWEEN BROTHERS 
of which is earlier than the 14th century. WATER AND ULLSWATER 
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BROTHERS WATER FROM KIRKSTONE 


adds greatly to its charm. It is 
dotted, too, with small islands, and, 
if one has time to spare, it is well 
worth while to go along the lake 


and back by one of the motor 
boats. It is the best way of seeing 


the beauty of Windermere. 

Bowness-on-Windermere is a 
busy little place in the summer, 
with its steamers on the lake, its 
boats and the unending stream of 
visitors. St. Martin’s church dates 
from 1483, following a church of 
1203. The font is of about 1400. The 
east window is one of the finest in 
the kingdom, filled with glass rang- 
ing in date from 1260 to 1480. In 
this window is the coat-of-arms of 
John Washington (1403), an an- 
cestor of the first President of 
the United States. There are several 
rare books, including a Breeches 
Bible of 1588. When the white- 
wash which the Puritans used 
was removed in 1870, the walls 
were found to be covered with 
texts taken from a catechism of 1548. The 
rectory, built in 1550 and restored in 1650, is 
the oldest building in the district. At Storrs 
Hall, now an hotel, begin a series of charming 
views of the lake as the road runs through 
enchanting views to the Lancashire border and 
Newby Bridge. Then on past Haverthwaite, 
which is still a centre of the old oak-basket- 
making trade. The Leven estuary, into which the 
River Leven empties the waters of Windermere, 
now comes into view, with attractive visions 
through the woods, into Greenodd, a deserted 
port of bygone days. As the road runs towards 
Ulverston, the monument to Sir John Barrow 
can be seen on Hoad Head. 

John Rennie built a canal to Ulverston in 
1794, but this is no longer used. The town, 
which had a market as earlv as 1280, now has 
the largest penicillin factory in Europe. St. 
Mary’s parish church has been frequently 
rebuilt since its foundation in 1111, but it still 
has a 16th-century tower and a Norman 
doorway. In a little over a mile comes Swarth- 
moor, where, in June, 1487, Lambert Simnel’s 
army encamped. After its defeat he was taken 
into the Royal service asa scullion and rose to 
be the King’s falconer. To the left is Swarthmoor 
Hall, the home of George Fox after his marriage 
to Mrs. Fell; it is now a Quakers’ headquarters. 
From here the road runs into the iron district 
of Furness, famous for 700 years. Holinshed 
tells us that the Scots preferred iron to all other 
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plunder, in spite of its weight. Dalton-in- 
Furness is an old market town, of pre-Norman 
origin; indeed, Agricola is said to have erected 
a fort here. The Furness courts were once held 
in Dalton Tower, the 14th-century building in 
the market-place, which tradition says is on the 
site of Agricola’s fort. Church and market-cross 
have been rebuilt, but the former contains a 
15th-century font and some old glass. George 
Romney, who was the son of a Dalton cabinet- 
maker, lies in the churchyard; his grave is 
marked by a plain stone with the inscription 
Pictoy celeberrimus. 

Nearly two miles from Dalton one reaches 
the great house of the district, Furness Abbey, 
now well cared for by the Ministry of Works. 
It was founded in 1127 and had, at one time, 
its own army of 1,200 men. The site was, 
originally, the valley of the deadly nightshade, 
which, says a legend, the sanctity of the monks 
changed into a harmless plant. Now the Abbey 
is just a beautiful ruin, unusually picturesque 
in its warm, red sandstone, and dating from the 
12th to the 16th centuries. In the infirmary 
chapel are some 12th- and 13th-century effigies, 
two of which, of knights, are among the oldest 
in England. 

It is a straight run from the Abbey to 
Barrow-in-Furness, a busy town where it is 
difficult to realise that, in 1847, the population 
was only 325. Within 100 years it has developed 
into one of our great industrial centres, by its 
iron and steel industry, its docks and its ship- 
ping. The rise and production of Barrow steel 
has been a saga of British industry. Iron ores 
had been worked here from the time of the ancient 
Britons, but the trade collapsed after 
the Reformation until the 18th cen- 
tury, when the revival of charcoal 
iron began. Then came the modern 
iron and steel works, and Barrow 
is now known all over the world. 
Walney Island, a popular holiday 
resort, makes a fine natural break- 
water; Barrow Island was much 
favoured by the Norsemen as a 
burial-place, for they liked to be 
buried on high places overlooking 
the sea. Piel Castle, now sched- 
uled as an ancient monument, was 
built in 1327, but there had been 
an earlier castle which was a refuge 
for the monks. 

Barrow’s similarity to New- 
castle makes it a fitting termin- 
ation to the run. Yet it has its 
contrasts, too. Newcastle still has 
its history—and its slums. Barrow, 
as afmodern town, has nothing of 
historical importance, but it does 
possess better housing and, better 
living condition in general. 
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COUNTRY BROADCASTS = ,8y crorrrey cricson 


ESSIMISTICALLY sometimes, perhaps 
Pp after listening to a more than usually 

weak and slushy evocation of the “spirit 
of the countryside,’ full of artificial laughs 
and bonhomie, with a folk-song or two salted 
into the programme, I think that broadcast- 
ing was invented too late. I begin to run 
through those ideal country broadcasters, at 
least those who would have been ideal broad- 
casters had the B.B.C. been invented some 
sixty years before. Stars of my imaginary 
collection include Andrew Lang, George Sturt, 
Charles Kingsley, C. A. Johns (who compiled 
the perennial Flowers of the Field), Cecil 
Torr, William Barnes, Cecil Wharp, Baring- 
Gould, Canon Ellacombe, and a neighbour of 
mine I was privileged to know in his extreme 
old age, Canon Goddard, who was President of 
the Wiltshire Archzological Society. 

If I explain the virtues of Canon Goddard, 
I shall explain some of the virtues of my ideal 
star of country broadcasting. He was a clergy- 
man’s son. He was bred in one Wiltshire 
parish and became the incumbent of the next 
parish while he was still a young man. There 
he remained (the parish was the beautiful one 
ot Clyffe Pypard, under the long chalk escarp- 
ment which runs from Swindon to Calne) until 
he retired when he was over eighty. His 
country interests were universal. The parish 
he served, at least much of it, had belonged to 
his ancestors since the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. Numberless Goddards lay under his 
feet when he took the service. A Goddard 
had planted the immense beech that he passed 
between the vicarage porch and the church porch. 

But he was much more than an archeo- 
logist or an antiquary. He was a cultured 
humanist. He was a botanist and a naturalist. 
He had travelled widely in Europe. He had 
known Canon Ellacombe, who had given him 
plants from that celebrated garden at Bitton, 
outside Bristol. He had borrowed extra land 
around his parsonage from his relations acress 
the way in the manor house and made an 
outstanding garden of his own which he tended 
for half a century, more or less. When he 
retired as a very old man, he took a plain 
house of red brick in Devizes after he had 
looked around and grunted “I can make a 
garden here.’”’ A new garden he made and 
enjoyed for several more years, bringing over 
plants from Clyffe Pypard by the lorry-load. 

A cultured humanist. A man who grew 
out of the ground, the parish, the county in 
which he lived. A good parish priest, and a 
man intolerant of the sham antique and the 
false sentiment. A talks producer might not 
have found him too easy to handle. I can 
picture a nice scene in the studio as the pro- 
ducer put his finger down on the key of the 
speak-back and suggested to Canon Goddard 
that an artificial snigger would lighten and 
enliven the programme at that point. 

Producers would have had trouble also 
with others on my list, who might not have 
tolerated any tinkering with their scripts. One 
at least—Baring-Gould—would have been a 
problem. A squire and a parson, he was peremp- 
tory; and peremptory in support of an imagina- 
tion which ran away with him. Once during 
the war I went to his old home, Lewtrenchard 
in Devon, with my friend John Betjeman, who 
was going to broadcast about his life. We 
were told how a lady staying with him at the 
manor house went up to Lew church to help 
with the Easter decorations. She remarked 
to the farmer’s wife, pointing to the tomb- 
stones, how moving it must be for the rector 
to walk past the remains, Sunday by Sunday, 
of so many of his ancestors. ‘“‘’Tesn’t true, 
my lady, ’tesn’t true. He’s put ’em there.”’ 
And he had. He had collected the tomb- 
stones, without faculties or a word, from 
churches all around the neighbourhood. His 
curate a little boldly protested at the way he 
entered in the registers of Lew Trenchard 
the births, marriages and deaths of all the 
Baring-Goulds, no matters where in England 
or the rest of the world these events had taken 
place. ‘‘That’s all right, that’s all right,” 
was the reply. A pause. And then, “I don’t 





THE REVEREND S. BARING-GOULD 
“He would have been an ideal country 
broadcaster.” 


want any advice from a damned fool of a curate.”’ 

There are Celtic saints moreover worked 
into the chancel screen of Lew Trenchard 
Church born less from hagiographical legend 
than from Baring-Gould’s imagination. Still, 
once more, he was a many-sided country- 
man. Imagine a discussion on the air between 
Baring-Gould, Andrew Lang and Cecil Torr! 

In the earlier days of broadcasting between 
the two wars the proportion of country slop to 
country hardheadedness and good sense and 
deep knowledge was greater than it is to-day. 
B.B.C. producers felt, or so it seemed, that 
nothing more was needed than a ripe accent 
and a ready flow of words about nothing or 
about the unsubstantial type of manufactured 
legend. The war made a difference. The 
space for broadcasts was limited. Regional 
wave-lengths were suspended, and regional or 
country contributions had to fight by quality 
for their inclusion in a national service. | 
think too that the needs and stresses of war 
improved the quality of the more specialised 
kinds of country broadcasting—the service 
talks about farming and gardening. 

When the war came to an end, and regional 
broadcasting was restored, I was curious to see 
how much and how soon slop and glow would 
come back, how much it would be assumed 
once more that the country listener was a 
mental defective incapable of understanding 
long words and any but the simplest of notions. 
It is fair to say that the improvements have 
been considerable. No region deals more with 
country matters than the West of England 
Home Service, which from headquarters at 
Bristol serves Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 
Dorset, Wiltshire, and parts of Hampshire and 
Gloucestershire. It is a region whose officials 
have given a great deal to national broadcast- 
ing. Producers trained in the West devised 
the Brains Trust, Country Magazine (in which 
slop and hardheadedness are fairly well mixed) 
and much else. The West pioneered the service 
of agricultural broadcasting. And since the 
war, it appears that the West has given more 
programmes to the whole country than any 
other region, best of all The Naturalist. 

Nearly always The Naturalist is worth 
hearing, and for one good reason, that it 
conveys, not chit-chat, but for the most part 
the information of experts. In the earlier 
days the B.B.C. displayed too frankly the 
common man’s suspicion and distrust of the 
expert, the quality of his approach, and the 
scrupulosity of his facts. It has at least begun 


to think differently; and from the West one 
has heard excellent talks about archeology, 
about local history, local architecture and 
topography. It has been realised that the man 
who knows best about these things may not 
live in the region, but in London or Oxford or 
Wales or Kew Gardens. Thus broadcasters 
who have imparted fascinating information 
in The Naturalist from Bristol have been the 
Midland ornithologist James Fisher and Dr. 
Turrill, the Keeper of the Herbarium at Kew. 
It is a good thing when regional broadcasting 
no longer assumes the imbecility of its regional 
audience and is no longer content to allow all 
of its programmes to be provincial in the bad 
sense. It is a lesson which local authorities 
might learn in the guidebooks which they 
sponsor; and not only local authorities but 
British Railways. 

I wish I could say that the slop buckets 
had been emptied for ever and thrown out 
for the dustman. Every now and then they 
are stirred and out comes a gallon or two into 
programme, usually one of the more ambitious 
programmes of topography. Spoonfuls of slop 
moreover are added even to some of the more 
expert programmes. There is a curious, indeed 
a false tradition in broadcasting practice of 
how to talk. The speaker must be easy and 
natural, Excellent, up to a point. But tradi- 
tionally it is pushed beyond the point of 
propriety and sense. The speaker is made 
falsely colloquial and chatty. He learns arti- 
ficial hesitation and a method of slapping 
listeners on the back with his voice. He be- 
comes a studio spiv, until it does not matter 
what he says but how he is saying it. The 
expert, if he does not take care, is broken 
down and rebuilt in the studio pattern. The 
Naturalist, for one programme universally 
heard and widely enjoyed, would be far better 
disinfected of arch bonhomie, spiv laughter, and 
a chatty waste of seconds upon colloquial 
nothings. 

This is where I should return to those 
essayists, naturalists, and cultured men of 
the country, those men of general curiosity 
who were dead or were old men by the time 
that broadcasting was born. Their scrupulous 
good sense, their notion of the dignity of 
enquiry would have been a tonic to broad- 
casting on country matters. They may not 
have been particular experts, but they would 
have blended well with experts of our specialised 
kind. 

The species is not extinct, but certainly 
it has become rare. The cultural weight has 
shifted rather to the towns. And certainly 
such men possessed something which broad- 
casting, like the films, is too often without—a 
sense of relation, a grown-up sense of the way 
in which everything in the country is part of a 
living whole. Film makers and B.B.C. producers 
seem too often incapable of analysing the life 
of the countryside as it is, too often confuse 
what exists with what is supposed to have 
been. In films a village constable, a clergyman, 
an old farm-worker or farmer, a squire incline 
to be incredible caricatures. Their houses, 
whether cottage, farm-house, or manor house, 
are as difficult to believe in as they are them- 
selves. So, too, with the countryside pre- 
sented by the B.B.C. Too much of it is yester- 
day’s false countryside inhabited only by the 
stock characters from farmer to auctioneer. 

In my life I have scarcely every heard a 
feature programme about some particular place 
or about some such area as the New Forest, or 
the Bodmin Moors, or Exmoor, or the Quan- 
tocks, or Romney Marsh, or the Broads, or 
the Peak which did not seem to me skimpy, 
slushy or inadequate. In the west, Cornwall, 
for example, lives to a big degree by tourists. 
I have heard many programmes about Olde 
Cornwalle, but never a thorough intelligent 
programme which presents the Cornish country- 
man in relation to this more or less new means 
of livelihood. Producers who are not grown-up 
collect the ripely accented speakers out of 
their files and push them to the microphone. 
It is not enough. They should stop sometimes, 
and think; and think afresh. 
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GHOSTS AND GAIETIES 


“(NAME as sperrits. [ don’t hold wi’ them 

S old things, ‘cept in bottles,” said Charlie, 

picking a green crab out of the meshes of 

the peter-net and hurling it to leeward. It fell 

with a splash—and disappeared into the green 
depths sideways. 

The beamy, old, grey-painted smacks boat 
rocked gently as we sorted the denizens of the 
net. Flounders, big ones too, running up to 
three pounds. Bull-routs, hideous and useless. 
A few small plaice and that was all in the fish 


line. A dozen altogether worth about ten shil- 
lings when hawked round the cottage back- 
doors. But ‘forever’? as Charlie would say, of 


small, green and active crabs; of whelks and 
winkles; five fingers and seaweed; and, 
spangled here and there throughout the net, 
strange little creatures, odd crustaceans, the 
urchins and tiddlers of the creek bottom who 
would give a marine biologist half an hour of 
exquisite pleasure. To Charlie they are just 
“rubbidge.”’ 

He thinks in terms solely of fish and wild 
duck, of his gun and his nets. A practical, 
matter-of-fact chap, his feet planted firmly on 
the deck of his smack and his eyes raised seldom 
above the level of a pint pot. There is no 
Little- ]ohnny-Head-in-Clouds about Charlie. 


He shook his length of net vigorously 
having ‘‘clent’’ it of weeds and whelks, stared 
at me with sudden fixity and went on :— 

“But Lor, I seed a rum funny sight one 
night. That was moonlight, hazy-like. I laid 
out in the punt with the old Count, arter they 
old geese. Early on in the season that was. 
Big tide a-floodin’. There’s a gret old mudflat 
lies off that Big Rill, acres on it. When the tide 
flows that’s cut orf by a rill twenty foot deep 
and thirty yard across. 

“Why, we must a-bin a moile off shore. 
Not a sound, ’ceptin’ the old geese a-cronkin’ 
an’ some curlews on the mud. 

“All of a sudden we hears a wailin’ sort o’ 
Right out in the haze that was. Some- 
body moanin’ away. Then we hear ‘clip clop’, 
‘clip clop’ in the mud and a thin ow’ voice 
a-singin’ out : “‘O Lor’ hev mussy on my soul !’ 
Then there was a ’orrible laugh ! 

“Thinks I, thass one o’ them drownded 
sailors a-singin’ out an’ the old Davvle a- 
laughin’ at him. There’s bin many a pore chap 
washed up dead on them flats, as yew know. 


noise. 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


““T out wi’ the sculls quick and was goin’ 
to row orf to the shore like one o’clock. I 
warn’t havin’ no truck with drownded ghosts. 
But the old Count stops me. 

‘«There’s a man out on the mud,’ he says. 
‘We're a-goin’ arter him.’ 

‘**That warn’t no man what laughed,’ I 
says. ‘That wore the Davvle. Heallus laughs at 
pore drownded chaps like that when they’re 
down in Fiddler’s Green.’ [The place to which 
dead sailors go.} 

““VYew duzzy fule,’ sez the old Count. 
‘That wore on’y an old bar goose [Shelduck] 
a-laughin’. Come on.’ 

“Away we goos, him a-rowin’, me a-sweat- 
All of a sudden, right ahead, that old 
‘Oh! Ooh! Ooh! Lord 
save us! Lord save us! Lord save us!’ 

! Do you stop a-oohin’, 


ing. 
ghost sings out agin’ : 

““T’m a-comin’ ! ‘ 
sings out the old Count. 

“He runs the punt ashore on the mud, 
chucks out the hook, hops ashore on his splat- 
chers [Mud-shoes| and away he goos, leavin’ me 
settin’ in the punt. 

‘‘Lor’, he warn’t gorn three or four minutes 
when back he come wi’ a pore old man in a 
long old mud-smock, and a great old black wide- 
awake hat, smuddered in mud from head to 
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foot, an’ his old phizzog as white as a ghost. 
Who did you think that wore?” 

“Ephraim !”’ said I. 

“Efrum be blowed! Efrum’s too dam 
double-cunnin’ to be ketched out on the mud 
like that. He’d out-think a fox! He’s artful 
as a wagon load o’ weasels! That wore old 
Abraham D’Wit. A pore old chap what lived 
all alone in a tore-out old smack laid up on 
the flats. Him and his old dog, Rose. They 
lived togither fer years on that old boat. Dida 
bit o’ gunnin’ an’ a bit o’ fishin’ till he up an’ 
died, nigh on his eighty. But he’d ha’ upped 
and died that night if we hadn’t bin there.”’ 

I recollected dimly the tale of Abraham 


the Hermit who, for years before the 1914- 
18 war, was an almost legendary figure living 


alone on those desolate mud-flats, miles from 
human habitation. Charlie reminisced. 

“Yew know old Tom what live in the old 
cottage two or t’ree mile along the sea wall? 
Rum old pup. Rough as hell. He’d shoot his 
old mother if she had feathers on! Live all 
alone there an’ never see a soul 'cept when he 


go up across the marsh, three mile to the 
village, and git a skinful. Then he’ll fight a 
wagon-load o’ coppers ! 

“Well, me and me mate laid in the Rill in 
me smack one night an’ run out o’ coal. I takes 
a little old bag, walks up across the mud to old 
Tom’s cottage an’ knocks on the door. 

“*“Who’s there? I'll shute yew dead as a 
hog, if yew lift my latch!’ sings out old Tom, 
rough as a bull, 

“*“Thass only me 
ful o’ coals.’ 

“Help yourself from the back-hus and hull 
down a bob on the doorstep,’ sez Tom. He 
never opened the door on me, the old muck. 

“‘T hulls down me bob, goes to his back-hus, 
blunders about in the dark, finds a heap o’ coals 
an’ scraps up a bagful. 

“Lor! Thinks I, there’s a rare funny stink 
in here. That fairdo hum. Then I stubs me toe 
on suffin’ soft. So I struck a match. 


Charlie. I want a bag- 


“Cor, Blast! What do yew think laid 
there? A dead man! Dead as a pig. Got a 


lovely black dancin’ suit on an’ a pair o’ shinin’ 
black dancin’ shoes. Bin in the water all right. 
Bin dead a month. 

‘“‘T grabs me bag an’ hops out quick. Gits 
aboard the smack, shoots a panful o’ coal on 





the stove an’ sets down. Niver said a word to 
me mate. Presently, he starts a-sniffing. 

“Rum owd stink in here,’ he sez. ‘What 
yew put on the fire? Smells like winkles !’ So 
[ up an’ towd him what laid in the coal shed.” 

““What happened ?”’ I asked. 

“That pore chap was a French gennleman 
what had bin lorst orf a yacht in the Channel 
a month or more afore. Yew know how them 
tides set right orf the Foreland an’ across the 
mouth o’ London River. Well, the scour had 
washed him right up on the flats where old Tom 
found him. 

“He humped him on his back across 
the mud best part o’ a moile, went through his 
pockets, found a letter and writ orf to his people, 
astin’ fer a reward. They was rich people too. 
They sent him ten pound an’ rare glad to get 
the pore gennleman back too. His family, 
they’d made a fortune out 0’ water !”’ 

“Water?” 

“Yis, yis! Bottled water what the toffs 
drink. That owd water showed a profit for 
Tom all right. He wintered well on that ! 





“But there, talkin’ o’ corpses, I had an 
old pal o’ yourn come up in me trawl one day !”’ 

‘“Who was that ?”’ 

“Old Joe H—— from T——. Yew rec’lect 
when he was washed overboard from a yacht 
in the gret September gale. Well, he come up 
in my trawl about Christmas time. Hadn’t 
got no head, ne yit legs ne yit arms.” 

“Well, how the devil did you know it was 
old Joe?” 

“Cos he had Merry Magpie writ across his 
chest on his old jersey. He sarved aboard that 
yacht. I took the pore old feller home to his 
missus and she wore wunnerful glad to see him 
agin. Had him up in the churchyard double- 
quick jest in time for Christmas Day. The old 
parson had a wunnerful kind word to say about 
old Joe from the pulpit. That reg’lar made the 
festival for his pore old missus.”’ 

I remembered suddenly a story told to me 
by that master of the Essex dialect and village 
history, my old friend S. L. Bensusan. It con- 
cerns the immortal Father William who appears 
in so many of his books. Father William was 
an aged, wise, contumacious and bearded rustic 
who lived in one end of a double thatched 
cottage next door to Bensusan’s old home, a 
cottage that had ‘‘one up and one down.”’ 

There the old man dwelt for near on ninety 


CHARM 


T all started last autumn, when my wife and 
I I, exploring the thick hornbeam hedge that 

separates our lawn from the small orchard 
beyond, found an old coconut shell generously 
hollowed out and suspended as if to attract a 
loving couple of the tit family. 

But obviously it was not quite the home 
they wanted, for its condition suggested that 
it had not been slept in for years. So we removed 
it and fitted it head high in an arch of elm not 
many yards from the house and with the open 
side facing us, hoping for better results when 
the sun had mounted past the equinox. 

The merry month came round. Goldfinches 
settled on the corn-cockles. Scarlet poppies, 
lupins, sweet rocket, broom, Japanese iris, 
peonies and bright-red thrift coloured our 
borders as never before, all looking their best 
when the lawn was free of those eye-distracting 
daisies which in their thousands look like the 
stars of the Milky Way, but which in the mind 
of every good gardener are regarded as weeds 
and a recurrent nuisance at that. ; 

Suddenly our two spotted flycatchers re- 
turned. We had given them up for lost, fearing 
that this year the journey from South Africa 
had proved too much for them. They darted 
hither and thither in unpredictable flight, 
snapping audibly at flies visible and invisible 
to us, and even at cabbage whites—gluttonous 
behaviour which, when we thought of our 
sprouts and broccoli, pleased us mightily. 

Then to our astonishment they began to 
visit the coconut. They were carrying moss, 
fibrous material, feathers and even cobwebs 
thither, piecing together a new nursery soon to 
house four or five fluffy babes waiting hungrily 
for the harvest of those unpredictable flights. 

We got very excited, for as I had pruned 
the arch before the leaves came we could see 
the nest from the spare bedroom window al- 
most to the bottom. Out came our three-inch 
telescope to give us a close-up as near as any- 
thing ever shown on the films. 

The flycatchers fetched and carried. They 
trimmed and preened the fabric of the nest 
with their blackish beaks, smoothing out the 
lining with many a vigorous movement of 
breast and rump. Who did the main work 
we could not decide, for male and female look 
alike, their heads beautiful with striped feathers, 
rather thrush-coloured. But it seemed to us 
that only one bird was building, the other 
acting as foreman or forewoman. For whenever 
one came beak-laden to the nest the other 
followed empty-handed, so to speak, only to 
disappear the next moment into the leafiness of 
our miniature elm-wood, there to await the 
worker-bird. A few minutes would go by and 
they would be at the nest again, to and fro all 
day long. 
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years, at peace with himself and at war with 
his neighbours. Then, in an evil moment, 
well-meaning but misguided people removed 
him, protesting lustily, to the workhouse. 
Bensusan was away or this thing would never 
have happened. The old man died. 

Bensusan went to the workhouse master 
on his return and protested. The master, a 
kindly man, a red-bearded, blue-eyed giant, 
said, puzzled: ‘‘I can’t understand. The old 
chap was living all alone, scratching for himself, 
uncared for and probably not one square meal 
a day. We bring him here, give him warmth 
and comfort, three good meals a day—and he 
pines away and dies.”’ 

“So would a wild bird if you put it in a 


cage,’ said Bensusan. He returned home 
saddened. 
Here is the sequel. Father William’s 


neighbour, a strong-minded cottage widow, 
took over the vacant half where the old man had 
lived. 

Three weeks later, she came to Bensusan 
in terror. She poured out her tale, how she had 
gone into the sitting-room in which the old 
man had lived, late one evening, and there, in 
his battered armchair before the empty hearth, 
sat the ghost of Father William. Each night, 
the spectre returned and sat, small, crouched 
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and pathetic, before the cold embers of the 
dead fire, warming his lifeless bones. 

I told Charlie this story and also the tale 
of the small and lonely moated farm-house, 
sitting by itself in a grass marsh, in the house- 
less heart of the Dengie Hundred, where Ben- 
susan lived fifty years ago. It had the date 
1587, the time of the Armada, carved in the 
great oak lintel above the kitchen hearth. 
They said that a man had hanged himself 
years before in the tiny orchard of wind-writhen 
apple trees at the back of the house. 

On a night of moon in June, Bensusan and 
his dog walked into the orchard. It was light 
as day. No man showed. No animal moved. 
Only the nightingale sang under the moon. 
Yet, beneath a skeleton apple tree the dog 
suddenly stiffened, his hair rose, his tail went 
down and he bolted for the house, howling. 
Bensusan followed. He took his gun, went 
to bed, locked the door and stayed there. 

“Yis! Yis! Them old pups’ll come back 
to the places where they’ve lived. You can’t 
bottle them up in no coffin if they’ve a mind to 
walk,’ said Charlie. ‘‘But there, I’ve en- 
joyed our little old yarns. They pass the time 
a-fishin’ and seem to lighten yar labours, as 
the old parson say. Thass all a piece o’ gaiety, 
ain’t it?”’ 


OF THE FLYCATCHER 


By JULIUS HARRISON 


This building of the nest took some days, 
after which the cock flycatcher was less in 
evidence. Thoughtfully, he had effaced himself, 
mating in secret, and then leaving his wife to 
her broodiness and her eggs. 


One thing we had known for years. Fly- 
catchers are the shyest birds imaginable : 
they take fright at the slightest sound. The 


mother-bird sits on her nest, eyes never still 
except at nightfall, the feathers on her head 
continually raising themselves in anxious alarm 
even at the rustle of a leaf. 

We watched her during the time she was 
laying her eggs. Her dark eyes, as expressive 
and sentimental as those of a Greuze damozel, 
would shut for a moment or two in the stress 
of her labour. To look was inquisitiveness on 
our part and we knew it. But who could help 
watching? It was a fascinating study of be- 
haviour. Sleepy though she seemed, or in pain, 
she could not long trust the unseen. Back she 
soon came to a wide-awake comprehension of 
the many real and imagined perils lurking 
near-by. Jays, daws, cats and a _ squirrel 
menaced her and her unborn. We were greatly 
worried. When her absences from the nest 


became frequent and prolonged my wife said : 

“Perhaps flycatchers are not good mothers.”’ 
But laying eggs and sitting on them are 

Any bird will 


two entirely different matters. 
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tell you so. We soon realised we were observing 
one of the cyclic movements that govern this 
great and wonderful world of ornithology. 

A difficult problem confronted us. The 
rain descended in welcome torrents after 
months of near-drought, making the daisy- 
spangled lawn grow at such an alarming rate 
that it needed the immediate attention of a 
mower whose chief delight was filling the 
garden and those of our neighbours with metallic 
sounds unbearable to all our birds except the 
robin finding food for a family domiciled in our 
potting-shed. 

We guessed that the young flycatchers 
were now quickening in their shells. We hoped 
that God would tell the little mother that the 
two people who had to pass her home twice 
daily to feed their own domestic hens were her 
friends : that there was nothing to fear. Some- 
times she would remain on her nest, often not. 
We even wished we had some sort of thermo- 
meter by which we could gauge the amount 
of heat necessary to bring about these new 
acts of creation. Thus did our minds wander 
into the realms of absurd fantasy. 

Still, the lawn had to be mown, for not 
only was the Milky Way expanding like Ein- 
stein’s Universe, but the ragwort blown each 
summer on the wind from a near-by paddock 
was raising its horrid head and threatening to 
oust our galaxy of daisies by further internal 
seeding. 

We solved our problem by compromise. 
I mowed the lawn in penny numbers after 
ascertaining through the telescope that the 
little mother was not at home—which now was 
seldom. I progressed painfully. When I had 
completed my task the grass had started to 
grow high again at the other end, reminding 
me of the repainting of the Forth Bridge—once 
in three years and then all over again. 

But a fortnight has now gone by and the 
cock flycatcher is helping his wife with the daily 
housekeeping, the air-borne rations and the 
upbringing of an adventurous family, soon, if 


spared, to emigrate to another continent. 
Their passports—which are their delicate, 
fluttering wings—are almost ready. No visas 


will be required; only large quantities of flies 
and lepidoptera to sustain them on their journey 
and wherever they go. Bon voyage, dearest of 
all garden birds! We shall never forget you, 
nor that glimpse of a bright yellow throat when 
your mother, sitting tightly on your unborn 
selves, would suddenly open her beak and snap 
it to on nothing as some impudent fly sped 
past her in the evening sunshine. 

It will not be long now before I can safely 
annihilate the Milky Way in something under 
an hour. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE PEW GROUPS 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


OTTERY models crowded on to farm-house 

Pp mantel-shelves and window-sills have 
come to be associated largely with the 

early years of Victoria’s reign. But already, a 
hundred years earlier, Staffordshire potters were 
evolving what were probably the first purely 
decorative models for the homely farmstead 
and more modest household. Mid-18th-century 
porcelain manufacturers vied with each other 
to produce imitations of Continental ornaments 
for those who could afford them, but, character- 
istically, these early Georgian earthenware 
workers of Staffordshire used their lively 
imaginations in the production of wholly 
original designs. 

Outstanding among these are the orna- 
ments which have come to be known as pew 
groups. These consisted of small groups of 
figures whimsically modelled in the vivid black- 
and-white required to show clearly in the smoky 
half-light of the mantel-shelf, where they would 
sit with apparent contentment. 

Until the introduction of moulds into the 
Potteries shortly after 1740, such ware was 
modelled almost entirely by hand, with the help 
of a few simple tools. This of necessity 
precluded exact duplication in the mass pro- 
duction manner : each piece of figure pottery was 
a hand-worked creation in which the potter’s 
personal idiosyncrasies were given full scope to 
vary the standard model from which he worked. 

The basis of such a group was invariably a 
solid, high-backed settle which formed a con- 
venient background for the seated figures, 
usually consisting of one or two men and a 
woman : three-figure groups are, however, rare. 
The settles might sometimes slightly resemble 
church pews, but no religious significance 
should be inferred from the name by which they 
are known to collectors. Themes vary, love and 
music being the most frequent. 

Pew groups may be considered in three 
classes : salt-glazed; cream-glazed; and repro- 
ductions—the latter being most numerous. The 
salt-glazed pew groups appear to be the pro- 
ductions of a single factory, probably no more 
than half-a-dozen modellers being concerned. 

The figures, with minor variations, wear 


AN ALL-WHITE PEW GROUP SHOWING ADAM AND EVE STANDING IN FRONT 
OF A SETTLE THAT SUPPORTS AN ESPALIER APPLE TREE 





A WOMAN AND A PIPER. 


similar clothing. The rigidly posed women are 
attired in widely flowing skirts, partly hidden 
beneath long aprons, tight bodices and ruffled 
caps. The men are clad in skirted coats worn 
over frogged and buttoned waistcoats, their 
heads bewigged with tightly twisted roll curls. 
The use of these fashions considered alone 
might place pew groups early in the reign of 
George II (1727-1760). Technical developments, 
however, establish the date more accurately as 





Note the incised decoration on 
black-and-white rope-twisted arms 





the settle-back and the 


during the few years preceding the introduction 
of moulds for figure-making in about 1745. 
Additional reasons for placing pew groups in the 
early 1740’s are found in the use of a white body 
containing calcined flint, introduced in about 
1740, and the use of incised or scratched 
decoration on some examples. In these, a 
pattern, incised with a sharp tool on the back 
of the settle before firing, is emphasised by a 
filling of powdered cobalt. Hand-moulded, 
blue-scratched pew groups must therefore date 
between about 1740 and 1745. From about 
1745 salt-glazed pottery might be enamelled in 
colours and the absence of such decoration on 
pew groups is yet another pointer to their date. 

It is the opinion of some authorities that 
Aaron Wood was responsible for the salt-glazed 
pew groups. Wood, formerly an apprentice 
with Doctor Wedgwood, was the finest block- 
cutter and mould-maker of his day. It is 
difficult to correlate the meticulously fine crafts- 
manship required for first-class moulding with 
the naive designs of existing pew groups. 

John Astbury is the potter most probably 
concerned with the production of these groups. 
The series of figures representing musicians 
playing bagpipes and other instruments, which 
are generally credited to Astbury, bear a 
remarkable resemblance to certain figures in 
musical pew groups. Astbury is also assumed to 
have been the first to introduce white pottery 
such as was used for this work, an improvement 
brought about by incorporating calcined and 
ground flint, instead of sand. 

The number of salt-glazed pew groups that 
have come to light during the past twenty-five 
years has reached significant proportions. It is, 
therefore, essential for the collector to be 
familiar with the constructional technique of the 
pew-group potter of two centuries ago. 

The woman between a fiddler and a piper 
was carefully examined by the author before 
its sale at Sothebys in 1932. Clays of two 
contrasting colours were skilfully used, white 
and a brownish black. The black portions of 
pew groups are produced, not by painting or 
glazing, but by superimposing dark clay on the 
white body. 

The settle, 6% ins. high, 8% ins. long and 
2¥% ins. wide, was obviously the first unit to be 
prepared. This was constructed of five sections 
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A PIPER AND A FIDDLER. 
settle-back 


—base, back, sides and seat—cut 
from a 3/16-in. thick sheet of white 
clay, as though it were pastry. A 
7/16-in. moulding applied around 
the top of the settle-back added 
strength to a weak portion. Decora- 
tive arm-rests were made _ by 
twisting together rolled lengths of 
black and white clay. Into the back 
below the seat three irregular arches 
were cut. The back of the settle in 
this instance was decorated with 
seven groups of dots in brown slip 
arranged in the form of a halo around 
the head of the central figure. 

This style of decoration is rare. 
More frequently a motif composed 
of spades, circles and a heart was cut 
into the back of the settle. Salon, in 
his Art of the English Potter, remarks 
that such cut-work motifs imitate a 
German style of decoration, and 
were popular in England from about 
1720 to 1750. Sometimes the settle- 
back might be scratched and the 
hollows filled with blue decoration. 
Joints were carefully smoothed. 

The various anatomical sections of the 
figures were then modelled by rolling, cutting 
and pinching. From the waist up, the woman 
was a solid core modelled from an almost plain 
cylinder formed by rolling clay between the 
palms of the hands. The upper end was shaped 
into a neck. A ball of clay was rolled into a 
sphere and modelled into a head. Arms of 
rolled clay were then attached to the body, their 
flattened ends tooled to represent hands. 

The figure was then dressed, the garments 
being cut from paste rolled flat to 1/16-in. 
thick. Black ruffs were wrapped around the 
forearms and wrists to give the illusion of 
sleeves. No legs were hidden beneath the 
billowing skirt, which was composed of alter- 
nating strips of black and white clay, the 
surfaces of the white stripes being decorated 
with milled lines. Over this elaborate skirt was 
placed a long, plain white apron, the potter 
completing the ensemble by fitting a pleated cap 
of clay. The eyes, necklace and other dots were 
of black slip. 

The men were more completely modelled 
than the women, their dress less thoroughly 
disguising the figure. Their clothing fitted over 
skeleton cores in the same way as on the women. 
Boldly curved ringlets, consisting of narrow 
strips of clay, were attached to the head, which 
might be fitted with a tricorn hat. Dark clay was 
used for the hat, neck ribbons, cuffs and shoes, 
and the edges of the hat-brim and shoe-buckles 
were white. The men were often supplied with 
musical instruments, such as bagpipes or 
a fiddle. 

After modelling, the pew group was fired in 
the kiln. The fine white clay body from which 
the groups were made was harder and more 


A horse and dog are modelled on the pierced 
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durable than earlier earthenwares. The hard, translucent, 
non-porous salt-glaze, which had superseded the dull lead- 
glaze formerly used, was produced by the action of sodium 
chloride (common salt) upon the red-hot surface of the 
clay. The salt was shovelled into the kiln through 
apertures made specially for the purpose, being suddenly 
introduced at the moment of peak temperature, immedi- 
ately before active firing ended. The ware was enclosed 
within perforated saggars piled one above the other. The 
perforations permitted the vapour from the volatilised salt 
to reach the ware, when certain chemical changes occurred. 
This caused silicate of soda to be deposited over the surface 
of the ware, producing, when cold, a film of transparent soda 
glass. Salt-glaze, brilliant and of outstanding durability, is 
characterised by tiny, well-defined pin-holes or granulations. 

The cream-glaze pew groups were a later series of 
two-figure models with circular seats and crudely formed 
figures. They were made by Wedgwood and bear his name 
impressed on the base. This places them after 1759 when 
he started in business on his own account, and before his 
partnership with Thomas Bentley in 1768. The glazing of 
these groups was achieved much as it would be to-day, the 
group being fired to acquire the state known as biscuit and 
then dipped in liquid glaze and given a further firing to 
set it. The resultant glaze has a faintly green hue. 
Touches of colour were introduced with manganese purple 
and brown. 

One typical Wedgwood group shows two youths, one 
reading a book, the other holding a scroll in his left hand 
and a glass of beer in his right. 
Reproduction salt-glazed pew groups 
appear to have been made from 
photographs of genuine pieces. 
Modelling is laboured, lacking the 
apparent easy carelessness of 
originals, and white clay only is 
used. Decoration is in black slip, 
as a superficial wash, brush-applied, 
instead of being built into the 
piece. The technique of manu- 
facture displays many other dis- 
crepancies when compared with 
that of pew groups made two 
hundred years ago. 

The pew groups shown in the 
first four pictures illustrating this 
article ave in the Glaisher Collection, 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge; the 
fifth picture is reproduced by courtesy 
of Sotheby and Co. 


(Left) A WOMAN, HOLDING A 

DOG, AND A PIPER, WITH 

INCISED DECORATION ON 
THE SETTLE-BACK 





A WOMAN SEATED BETWEEN A FIDDLER AND A PIPER ON A SETTLE WITH 
A HIGH, SQUARE BACK 
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MRS. ROMULUS 


from school carrying a cardboard box con- 

taining two tiny black-and-white rabbits in 
a bed of hay. They were not very welcome, 
because we had nowhere to put them, but our 
gardener made a comfortable hutch for them. 
One of them was much more energetic and 
aggressive than the other, and was named, for 
no particular reason, Romulus. The other was, 
of course, called Remus. 


[: March, 1945, our son, Robin, came home 





MRS. ROMULUS AMONG THE CHICKENS 


They survived a V2, which fell some 
300 yards away and took all the windows out of 
one side of the house, but some days later 
Remus was found in a collapsed condition. 
Assuming that his illness was the result of over- 
eating, he was dosed with minute quantities of 
brandy and aspirin. After an hour or so on the 
hot-water tank, he made a complete recovery 
and was put back in the hutch. Next morning 
the children found him half dead again. He 
failed to respond to treatment and was buried 
that evening. Next morning I detected a cal- 
culating look in Romulus’s eye. I have no doubt 
from the way this rabbit’s character has devel- 
oped since that it was a clear case of fratricide. 

Romulus grew up quickly into a sub- 
stantial black-and-white rabbit of homely 
appearance, most aggressive character and 
insatiable appetite. Not wishing to keep him 
shut up in a small hutch, we gave him a fair- 
sized run. It became quite clear that he had no 
fear at all of dogs or cats. When they came up 
to the wire to sniff at him, instead of taking 
cover in his hutch he would run at them, 
grunting with anger. I have never found any- 
thing that does frighten Romulus, except the 
motor mower, and he finally got used to that. 
My daughter’s Scottie, Flora, has a wholesome 
fear of and respect for him. Sometimes she 
goes with us into Romulus’s run. Waiting his 
moment, the rabbit attacks her from the rear, 
grunting like an Indian squaw and striking at 
her rump with the fore-paws. 

When we moved to our present home in 
Kent, Romulus travelled in style from Essex on 
the tail of the furniture van. Soon after we 
arrived, the children found him missing one 
morning; he had dug his way under the wire 
during the night. He was discovered some 
distance away, feeding in the paddock, and after 
a hard chase was caught. From then on 
Romulus escaped ‘at intervals, but always 
returned to the run at nightfall. Freedom 
developed in him an even more aggressive 
character than before. To-day, partly in play, 
partly in anger, Rom, as the children have 
named him, will go for any one of us, butting 


and biting at our feet. 

\fter we had been in Kent some months, 
my daughter acquired a pure white guinea-pig, 
which was kept in a separate hutch. One day 
while the hutch was being cleaned out, the 


uinea-] vas put in the run with the rabbit. 
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We expected trouble, and an attempted murder, 
but to our surprise there was no attack, and in 
a few minutes they were feeding happily side by 
side. We tried them out together again a few 
days later; once more there was complete amity. 
We decided that it was safe for them to live 
together, and they have done so ever since. 
The guinea-pig has developed the same fear- 
lessness and liberty. She jumps in and out of 
the run, just squeezing her fat, sausage-like self 
through the mesh of 
the wire, feeds with the 
chickens, and scuttles 
back into the run or 
under the chicken-house 
on the approach ofstran- 
gers. We had noticed 
that every spring Rom- 
ulus embarked upon 
extensive digging opera- 
tions and also upon the 
making of a nest out of 
his own fur and straw. 
It was this that first 
made us uncertain about 
“his’’ sex. All doubt 
was removed about eight 
months ago when my 
wife, cleaning out the 
hutch, found a family 
of seven tiny rabbits. 
Two were almost pure 
white and the rest were 
the ordinary field rabbit 
colour. The periodical 
escapes were now fully 
explained. 


By JOHN BAKER WHITE 


It must be very unusual for a rabbit to 
produce its first family when well over three 
years old, but that has not deterred Romulus at 
all. She has had two more families since then. 
The second again contained two white rabbits, 
one of which died when about a week old. The 
third family, born in the last week of April, are 
all white, and so far only one has died. All her 
young have gone wild, and those not caught by 
the dogs have had to be shot to protect the 
garden. 


AAAAAMAAMAMIAWM2 229202 
CRUELTY TO WILD ANIMALS 


The Committee of Enquiry into Cruelty to 
Wild Animals, which is concerned only with 
animals naturally wild in Great Britain, and 
not with domestic or farm animals, has begun 
its meetings. Requests to be allowed to give 
evidence should be addressed to the Secretary 
at the Home Office, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
AAAAAAAAAMAAAAM21 21 

The guinea-pig acts as a kind of nurse to 
the young rabbits, running to and fro squeaking, 
and apparently taking much more interest in 
them than their mother. Although more than 
four years old, Romulus seems as hale and 
hearty, as hungry and as aggressive as ever. 
Woe betide any dog that attempts to take 
liberties with her. She is very partial to dande- 
lion and cow parsley, but will eat almost any- 
thing including plantains, carrots, swedes, 
apples, bread, corn and the chickens’ mash. 
She has been one of the family for over four 
vears now, and, in spite of the blot on her early 
life, a most entertaining companion. 


HOME CHEESE-MAKING 


By LADY DAPHNE FLETCHER 


OW that milk is plentiful again, small 
N cheese can be made at home, and the 

dairy that has so long stood derelict can 
come to life. Not that a dairy is absolutely 
necessary, for many a good cheese has been 
made in kitchen or scullery. More essential is 
a dry, cool cupboard or room in which to ripen 
the cheese. 

Most cheeses can be made in England, with 
the exception of Roquefort (which is made from 
sheep’s milk) and a few other purely local types. 
The best ones for home manufacture are the soft 
or semi-soft ones, Couloummiers, Camembert, 
Pont l’Eveque, as these give a higher yield per 
gallon than the hard pressed ones and the equip- 
ment for them is much simpler. For Camembert, 
however, you must have a culture of the mould, 
Penicillium Camembertum to ensure the correct 
ripening. This can be obtained from the surface 
of an unripe cheese, or bought from an agricul- 
tural laboratory. 

Stilton and Wensleydale can also be made 
with fairly simple equipment, but are much 
more difficult to get right. Of hard cheeses, 
Lancashire is one of the most suitable, as milk 
from two or three days’ milking can be used, 
whereas for Cheddar you must have at least 
seven gallons of the day’s milk. 

The process of cheese-making is similar for 
all kinds of cheese, and consists roughly of 
separating the solids (curd) and fat from the 
liquid (whey). 

This is done by the combined action of 
rennet, heat and the natural acidity of the milk; 
the curd is cut to speed up the process and let 
the whey escape more easily. Finally, a greater 
or less pressure is applied to consolidate the 
cheese, but pressure alone will not extract the 
whey. As the differences between the cheeses 
are established by very slight differences of 
temperature or method, it is essential to follow 
the recipe very carefully, to use a thermometer, 
and the proper cheese rennet, and to learn one or 
other of the methods of measuring acidity. 

The Ministry of Agriculture issues a bulletin 
on cheese-making which is most helpful, and if 
you deeply into the matter 
there is Practical Cheesemaking by Tisdale and 
Hudnut (Allen and Unwin). 


want to go more 


Goats’ milk is just as suitable as cows’ milk 
but works rather more quickly, so all times 
should be reduced by thirty per cent. or the 
temperatures raised by two or three degrees; it 
will stand fairly rough handling and fine cutting 
as the fat is in very small globules and does not 
escape easily. The opposite applies to Jersey or 
Guernsey milk, which has a very large fat globule 
and must be handled with great care. If pas- 
teurised milk is used, a starter of lactic acid 
bacteria must be added or the milk will not 
work at all. 

For all types of cheese, absolute, in fact 
almost surgical, cleanliness of utensils is neces- 
sary, and it is important to avoid draughts and 
chilling during working. 

Colour and consistency vary according to 
the kind of cheese, but pressed varieties in 
general should be pale cream and absolutely 
even both in colour and texture; patchy colour 
and uneven consistency mean either that the 
cheese has been too sweet when put to press, or 
that it has been stored in too warm a place. 
A very white cheese, chalky in texture, has 
probably been made with milk that was nearly 
sour, or overheated in the making. 

Stilton, Wensleydale and blue-veined cheese 
of all kinds tend to have a paler ground-colour, 
with a less even texture, and the veins should 
be a clear greenish blue. Some soft cheese, such 
as Couloummier and Pont 1l’Eveque are arti- 
ficially coloured with Annatto and these have 
a definite pale orange tint; the others are of 
various shades of cream. 

lt takes six or seven hours to make a pressed 
cheese, but during this time there are many 
intervals of waiting. The cheeses must be 
turned every day and one weighing from one to 
seven pounds will be ripe in about three months. 
Soft varieties take from one and a half to four 
hours and have even longer gaps in the working; 
they take from thirty-six hours (Couloummiers, 
Petit Suisse) to eight weeks (Pont l’Eveque, 
Camembert) to ripen. 

Sour milk is not suitable for making any of 
the mentioned, but can be used for 
a simple lactic cheese or Crowdy, merely- by 
warming the sour milk and straining it through 
a cloth. 


cheeses 
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REFLECTIONS ON WIMBLEDON 


almost another Californian Wimbledon ! 

Four of the five events of the lawn tennis 
championships have gone again across the 
Atlantic, and of the three men and two women 
players responsible all but one, Frank Parker, 
learned the game in the great State of the Far 
West which produced Helen Wills, Helen Jacobs, 
Ellsworth Vines, Donald Budge, and many 
another champion. Set California against the 
world in tennis and the odds would favour 
California heavily. Climate? Maybe. Iam more 
inclined to think that it is constant practice on 
cement courts, which encourages speed. 

Glad as we are, every year, to see our Ameri- 
can friends, and wonderful as is the show they 
give us, it really is time that someone else, from 
somewhere else, won our titles for the sake of 
change. I want a non-American to win Wimble- 
don for the same reason that I want Worcester- 
shire to win the cricket championship—it is good 
for such honours to go round; disheartening 
when no one but the top dog has a chance. 

Look for a moment at America’s record at 
Wimbledon. The men’s singles cup has gone 
there ever since Fred Perry took it last in 1936, 
with one exception—1946, when the Frenchman, 
Y. Petra, won it from a weak field. The women’s 
singles trophy has been taken across the Atlantic 
every year since the then Miss Dorothy Round 
won it in 1937. Now an American pair has 
recaptured the men’s doubles from the Austra- 
lians; Americans have won that event in six of 
the last seven competitions. The women’s 
doubles has been American ever since 1938. 
Only in the mixed, which some of the top 
American men do not bother to play, do other 
nations have a real look-in. This year the 
South Africans, Eric Sturgess and Mrs. Sheila 
Summers, have taken it—partly, one assumes, 
because Miss Louise Brough, who on the final 
day of the tournament played 117 games, was 
no longer quite at her most energetic as the 
mixed final approached its end at nearly 
9 o’clock on the Saturday night. 

Once upon a time it was 
France—in the days of Cochet, 
Lacoste, Borotra, Brugnon and 
Suzanne Lenglen—who collared 
most prizes Wimbledon had to 
offer, but this supremacy was 
neither so complete nor so long 
as the present American era. 

Well, what is the rest of the 
lawn tennis world going to do 
about it? So far as men’s tennis 
goes, I believe quite a lot in the 
next two or three years. For 
the women I see no immediate 
hope. 

Examine the progress of 
F. R. Schroeder, the likeable 
Californian who shambles about 
the court with the gait of a 
grizzly bear, to the champion- 
ship. It was a progress so beset 
with narrow escapes that he 
himself admitted, in a nice little 
speech at the Lawn Tennis 
Association ball, that the phrase 
“lucky Schroeder’? was not 
altogether misapplied. He was 
twice within a point of losing to 
young Frank Sedgman, the 
Australian, in the round of the 
last eight; he was taken to five 
sets by Sturgess in the semi- 
final—a_ glorious match—and 
to five sets, the last of them 6-4, 
by Jaroslav Drobny the Czech, 
in the final. Not an entirely 
convincing performance. His 
fellow Americans were all put 
out in the round of the last 
eight or earlier. 

Schroeder is now 28, and 
so unlikely to improve much 
more. Ifhedecidestoturn down 
the very tempting offer he has 
received to join his friend Jack 


. NOTHER American Wimbledon—indeed, 


MISS LOUISE BROUGH IN THE FINAL OF 


By BRUCE HARRIS 


Kramer in the professional ranks and play at 
Wimbledon once more, what then ? 

He will find, one hopes, Sedgman there to 
challenge him again. I have not met a good 
judge of lawn tennis who does not predict for 
this young Australian, not yet 22, the highest 
honours of the game. He “‘has it all’’—strokes, 
physique, quickness, stamina, temperament. 
The present tour, which will have its climax in 
the Challenge Round of the Davis Cup in 
America, will “toughen him up” and give him 
experience. It is more than likely that a year 
hence he will be champion of Wimbledon; he has 
already beaten John Bromwich and become 
champion of his own country. He, more than 
any other player, is likely to break American 
supremacy and to threaten the hold of America 
on the Cup itself. 

There are other Australians who may assist 
him—Geoffrey Brown (still only 25), conqueror 
at Wimbledon of the American champion 
Richard Gonzales and possessor of a service of 
Californian severity; and as a doubles player 
Brown’s partner, O. W. Sidwell. Finally, 
among the young Australians a boy named G. 
Worthington, who went out to Frank Parker in 
the round of the last sixteen, was impressive. 
He will not fall thus early in big tournaments very 
much longer. 

There are two more non-Americans who 
must be mentioned. One of them, naturally, is 
the runner-up Drobny. Like Schroeder he is 28 
and not destined, to my mind, to go any further 
in world tennis, though, to be sure, he has gone 
far enough for most men. Drobny seemed to 
have put on weight, and there are defects in his 
ground strokes—notably his backhand—which 
prevent him for deriving full advantage from his 
magnificent left-hand service and _ volleying. 
I doubt if he will ever win one of the world’s 
great championships for that reason. 


There remains Sturgess, aged 29, to my 


mind the most pleasant amateur player in the 
world to watch for grace of style and perfection 





THE WOMEN’S SINGLES the 


of ground strokes. His semi-final display against 
Schroeder, in which he won the first and third 
sets and ought to have won the second, was to 
me the masculine tit-bit of the tournament— 
a much better show than the final. Sturgess is 
in the late afternoon of his tennis career, but 
carries no weight, is very fit, and is able, 
apparently, to devote endless time to the game. 
If he can only add to his equipment a service of 
American severity he will be capable of shutting 
the great Americans out in any championship. 
Personally, I regret the preponderance of service 
and volleying in the modern game, but nothing 
short of an alteration of the rules will change it. 

Well, there we are, two or three Australians, 
one South African and one Czech may produce 
a new champion for the next Wimbledon. Is 
there an Englishman ? 

With regret, but with firmness, one must 
answer, ‘“‘No.’”’ At present, we haven’t a hope. 
Our mature players, like Mottram and Paish, 
good up toa point, are too old to improve enough 
for world class. The boy most spoken of is John 
Horn, who played in, and lost, the final of the 
boys’ competition run during the Champion- 
ships. Undoubtedly he has possibilities, but it 
will be four years before he can count seriously 
in top tennis. And the wastage among the 
“‘promising’’ lads who cross the tennis horizon 
every year is enormous. Twenty promise for 
every one who actually performs. No, we must 
make up our minds to be tennis mediocrities for 
the next two or three years, and hope that the 
L.T.A. scheme for unearthing and coaching 
young talent will reveal a Fred Perry or two. 

As for the women, the non-Americans are 
farther behind than the men. I thought, while 
Miss Louise Brough and Mrs. Margaret du Pont 
(formerly Osborne) were playing their two-hour 
final that here was tennis technique which in its 
richness of strokes was far ahead of anything the 
men finalists had produced the previous day. 
That Miss Brough just won was neither here nor 
there. Quite likely the other will win next time, 
as she did—15-13 in the 
final set—in the American 
championships last year. Yet, 


absent in America, was 
another player, Miss _ Doris 
Hart, who has_ beaten both 
Miss Brough and Mrs. du 


Pont on big occasions. There is 
no girl in Europe, Australia or 
South Africa able to touch their 
standard on a grass court. 

Our Wightman Cup team 
later in the summer go to the 
States for an annual match 
which the Americans have won 
every time since 1930. There 
is no hope that we = shall 
do better now. One glimmer of 
optimism arose when at Wim- 
bledon Miss Gem Hoahing, who 
is English by long residence 
though not by race, beat 
America’s number six, Miss G. 
Moran. At the moment Miss 
Moran’s tennis is more gorgeous 
than sound—she gives too much 
away. But if she survives the 
torrents of publicity which fol- 
low her to and fro across the 
Atlantic she will become a 
worthy successor to her elders. 

Eclipsed though we are as 
players of a game of our own 
invention, Wimbledon remains 
Wimbledon, the world’s clear- 
ing house of talent. Do we not 
provide the best grass courts in 
the world, and an efficient sup- 
ply of the “‘supers’” of this 
athletic stage—ball boys, um- 
pires, line judges and so on? 
And lots of quite valuable 
prizes? Small blame to the 
foreigner if he comes along and 
takes them, and entertains us in 


process, 
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1.—THE ENTRANCE GATES AND THE VISTA OBTAINED FROM THE FRONT DOOR 


WOTTON HOUSE, AYLESBURY—II 


The Grenvilles’ landscape garden at Wotton, inspired by the “improvements” of their relation Lord 
Cobham at Stowe, is probably either a late work of Kent or an early work of ‘‘ Capability”? Brown 


N the middle of the 18th century the park 
and policies of Wotton House were 
extensively landscaped in the prevailing 

taste. It is tantalising, looking back at such 
a large-scale operation from these days of 


over-documentation often concerning quite 
trivial items, to find that no written account 
of the work at Wotton has descended to us. 
Not a name, not a date is recorded. In the 
Wotton papers (Stowe MSS.) at the Hunting- 





2.—THE WEST AVENUE 


ton Library, California, there are accounts for 
garden work from about 1740, but no plans 
or references to a designer. It is only by con- 
jecture and comparison with contemporary 
work at Stowe that any attribution can be 
made as to the possible author of the land- 
scape. 

The house, whose equally obscure history 
was discussed last week, was built for Richard 
Grenville by a mason named John Keene, 
and completed in 1714. No other date is 
mentioned until 1754, when it is recorded that 
William Pitt “suddenly woke up to his love 
for Hester, the one sister of his five Grenville 
friends, and at one of their places, Wotton... 
discovered his love to her and received the 
admission of hers.’’ The scene of their court- 
ship is described as being set amid “deep 
shades of oaks, softening lawns and tranquil 
waters, like a lively smile lightening up a 
thoughtful countenance.” 

By 1754, therefore, it would seem that 
the grounds were recognisably landscaped. 
3ut when was the work begun? It had pre- 
sumably been started by 1739, when a young 
gardener named Lancelot Brown came south 
from Northumberland to seek his fortune, 
and was employed for a year at “a small 
place near Woodstock ’’—Wotton—by Hester 
Grenville (not to be confused with her 
daughter of the same name, Pitt’s wife), who 
in 1740 recommended him for a post in the 
garden of her wealthy brother, Viscount 
Cobham of Stowe. 

It was natural that Hester Grenville 
should try to emulate at Wotton the im- 
provements which her brother, with the 
professional assistance of Bridgeman, 
Vanbrugh, Kent (and later Brown), was 
performing so successfully in the gardens 
at neighbouring Stowe. But who was re- 
sponsible for the lay-out of her landscape 
scheme? 

Brown was very young when he arrived 
at Wotton, fresh from seven years in Sir 
William Loraine’s garden at Kirkharle, 
Northumberland—seven years of manual 
experience which gave him a great advantage 
over Kent in solid horticultural knowledge. 
It is unlikely that he had a position of any 
authority in his year at Wotton; when he 
went to Stowe in 1740 he was relegated to 





3. 





the kitchen garden, although not, it must be 
admitted, for long. It is probable that the 
original conception of the design at Wotton 
can be attributed to Kent, or even Bridge- 
man (both of whose advice would have been 
readily accessible to the amateur Grenvilles) 
but this does not rule out the possibility, or 
rather probability, that Brown visited 
Wotton from Stowe in after years, when he had 
assumed a position of greater responsibility. 
Kent succeeded Bridgeman on the latter’s 
death in 1739, and worked intermittently at 
Stowe for ten years, going there as frequently 
as his numerous other engagements up and 
down the country would permit. It is pre- 
sumed that the enthusiasm of young Brown, 
and his increasing discernment for the possi- 
bilities of contour and terrain, so recom- 
mended him to Cobham and Kent that he 


4.— ‘AVENUE, LAKE, PASTURE AND GLADE GIVE A REMARKABLE SENSE OF VISUAL CONTINUITY.” 
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LOOKING EASTWARDS TOWARDS THE HOUSE FROM THE FAR SIDE 


eventually became superintendent of the 
operations at Stowe in the latter’s absence. 
When Kent died in 1748, Brown assumed 
complete control. He was permitted, and 
even encouraged, by Lord Cobham to under- 
take other commissions while still working at 
Stowe, and to this period can be attributed 
the gardens at Wakefield Lodge, Northamp- 
tonshire, which Kent built for the second 
Duke of Grafton. What is more likely than 
that Brown’s advice for Wotton should have 
been sought at this time, and especially after 
1749, when Lord Cobham died and was 
succeeded in his titles and estates by his 
sister, Hester Grenville ? 

Stowe then became the headquarters of 
the family, who used Wotton henceforth as 
a subsidiary residence. The landscaping went 
on uninterrupted, however, for the young 
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OF THE LAKE 


Grenvilles shared the tastes, both horticul- 
tural and political, of their brother-in-law. 
William Pitt’s passion for gardening was 
undoubtedly derived from his association 
with Lord Cobham in the days when Stowe 
was the centre of dissident Whig opposition 
to Walpole. 

As a young man Pitt was a member 
of this faction, known as Cobham’s Cubs 
or the Boy Patriots, and a frequent visi- 
tor to Stowe, where he became so imbued 
with his patron’s ideas that, in later life, at 
his own house in Kent, Hayes Place, he “even 
planted by torchlight, as his peremptory and 
impatient temper could brook no delay.’ It 
has been stated that there was a certain 
amount of rivalry between Pitt and Brown— 
in so far as rivalry could exist between 
amateur and professional in such different 


= 





View from the west front 





5.—THE CRESCENT MOON: 


walks of life—but this is not in 
fact true, and the two men col- 
laborated on more than one 
occasion (as will be shown by 
Miss Dorothy Stroud, to whom 
I am much indebted for inform- 
ation from her forthcomng book 
on Brown, to be published by 
CouNntTRY LIFE). This associ- 
ation, must have _ been 
formed in their early days at 
Stowe. 

Many of the characteristics 
and foibles which betray Brown's 
work in later life can be seen in 
embryo at Wotton, but it is im- 
possible to say whether he ac- 
quired them there, or whether it 
was there that he first put them 
into execution. Two of his dog- 
mas were that the “head of the 
water’”’ should be hidden and that 
dams between lakes at different 
levels should be disguised, either 
by planting or bogus bridges. The two 
lakes at Wotton are connected by a ser- 
pentine canal, dammed near where it joins 
the smaller lake (Fig. 3), which lies at the 
end of the broad west avenue in front of the 
house (Figs. 2 and 3). This dam is in the 
form of a bridge, very Kentian in de- 
sign, with pedimented piers to the arches 
and rusticated masonry, reminiscent of 


too, 


8.—THE PAINTED CHINESE PAVILION. 


A GOTHIC-CUM-SARACENIC FANTASY. 


7.—ONE 
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OF THE PAIR OF GARDEN PAVILIONS BY THE 


LAKESIDE 


the Temple of British Worthies at Stowe. 
The lake narrows down considerably at 
its northern end (right of Fig. 4) and 
terminates, when only stream width, in a 
tree-covered islet, which masks the “‘head of 
the water.’’ The canal leaves this lake at the 
southern end and winds back to the other, 
and larger, lake through the belt of under- 
growth which divides the flat pasture by the 








(Right) 6—THE 


ROTUNDA: CIRCA 1750 


lakeside from the glade formed 
in the wood on the slope beyond. 
Avenue, lake, pasture and glade 
give a remarkable sense of visual 
continuity, accentuated by the 
ha-ha in front of the house. 
The second lake is away 
to the north, curiously de- 
tached from the rest of the 
“Jandskip” and invisible from 
the house. The thick woods 
which surround it hide two 
pavilions, both excellent ex- 
amples of the architectural fol- 
lies so fancied by 18th-century 
Arcadians. The first, known as 
the Crescent Moon (Fig. 5), is in 
the Gothic-cum-Saracenic taste, 
an essay in fantasy. The second, 
and in some ways more intrigu- 
ing pavilion, is the Rotunda (Fig. 
6), in which an attempt has been 
made to imitate the conven- 
tional type of domed temple, 
sheltering an urn. The strangely elongated 
columns and attenuated Ionic volutes sug- 
gest that the Rotunda was the work, not 
of a professional well versed in the classi- 
cal Orders, but of an amateur. It may 
have been inspired, after a very cursory 
examination, by Vanbrugh’s Rotunda 
at Stowe; if so, the proportions have gone 
somewhat awry. It is more likely to have 


(Right) 9.—A DETAIL OF THE PAVILION 








been copied by an estate carpenter from 
one of the numerous pattern books then 
extant. The same hand is discernible, judg- 
ing by the entasis on the columns, in the 
pair of garden houses which stand at the 
edge of the lake, one on either side of the 
end of the west avenue (Figs. 3 and 7). The 
corresponding pavilions at Stowe—assuming 
that they provided the inspiration—are 
on the opposite side of the lake to the 
avenue. 

The Wotton avenues, planted when 
the house was built in 1704, were not 
tampered with by the landscapers and 
they are far more formal than the natural- 
istic vistas at Stowe, remodelled by Kent 
from Bridgeman’s original planting. Five 
in number, they radiate from the house to 
the four points of the compass, the fifth 
to the south-west. The avenue on the west, 
as has been shown already, leads from the 
house to the lake; that on the east encloses 
the vista obtained from the front door and 
entrance forecourt (Fig. 1); those on the north 
and south shroud the entrance drives. The 
avenue to the south-west leads down to the 
southern arm of the lake (left of Fig. 4) and 
then up the hill on the far side until it picks up 
the line of the south drive, which curls round 
to meet it. 

The south arm of the lake—arm is 
almost too strong a term for what is little 
more than a curving canal—meanders round 
the house, to end just beyond where it is 
crossed by the south-west avenue (Fig. 10). 
The “circuit walk”’ or “ride’’ (from which 
points of view were obtained at intervals 
towards the house—part of Brown’s stock-in- 
trade) has largely become overgrown and 


11.—THE GRENVILLE MORTUARY CHAPEL IN THE SOUTH 
AISLE OF WOTTON UNDERWOOD CHURCH 
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10.—THE SOUTH-WEST ARM OF THE LAKE 


disappeared. It can still be traced where it 
winds through the trees that border this part 
of the lake, curves round the rustic boathouse 
at the end, and returns to the house, skirting 
the protective yew hedge of the kitchen gar- 
den. Almost hidden under this hedge is the 
Chinese summer-house (Figs. 8 and 9) which, 
by being specially covered in winter-time, 
has retained its 
brightly painted 
panels, depicting 
Chinese scenes and 
symbols, figures, 
baskets of fruit and 
flowers. The effect 
of Chinoiserie is en- 
hanced by the wide 
overhanging eaves 
of the pagoda roof. 

This pavilion is 
one of the few pure- 
ly ornamental feat- 
ures at Wotton 
which is in a good 
state of preserva- 
tion. As can be 
seen from the 
photographs, the 
garden houses are 
dilapidated and 
badly in need of re- 
pair, and the lakes 
are rapidly filling 
with bulrushes and 
reeds. Nowhere is 
this state of decay 
more apparent than 


around the _ Fish- 
pond, a short 
stretch of formal 
water to the north 
of the house. The 
once-trimmed 
banks have _ sub- 
sided and dying 


trees hang over the 
stagnant water. 
Creepers cover the 
iron screen and 
stone piers of the 
gates by which this 
water garden is 
entered. These 
wrought-iron gates 


are very similar in design to the main en- 
trance gates in the forecourt, whose possible 
origin at Cannons, Edgware, was discussed 
last week. 

Another excellent example of wrought- 
ironwork is to be seen in the south aisle 
of Wotton Church, at the entrance to the 
Grenville mortuary chapel (Fig. 11). The 
church stands on slightly rising ground to the 
south-east of the house, overlooking the 
village green of Wotton Underwood. It was 
built circa 1320, but it has been considerably 
and frequently altered since. The south aisle, 
founded originally as a chantry by William 
Grenville in 1342, was reconstructed as a 
family mausoleum in 1710 by Richard Gren- 
ville, who was simultaneously engaged in 
building Wotton House. It was extensively 
repaired a hundred years later by George 
Grenville, first Marquess of Buckingham 
(who also added the tower), and practically 
rebuilt by his great-grandson, third Duke of 
3uckingham and Chandos, in 1867. In this 
year was formed the three-bayed arcade 
that divides the south aisle from the 
nave. 

The mortuary chapel contains many 
monuments to members of the Grenville 
family, most of whom were buried at Wotton. 
On the floor at the west end a marble slab 
with brass figures commemorates Edward 


Grenville (d. 1585) and his wife Alice, 
daughter of William MHaselwood. The 


recumbent effigy in a modern recess in the 
west wall is supposed to represent William de 
Grenville’s wife, Agnes de Wightham, who 
died in 1383, but she is portrayed in the ruff 
and veil of the 16th century. Of this same 
period are the two kneeling figures on 
brackets, high up on either side of the 
heraldic west window, the lady in full ruff 
and skirt, the man in plate armour. On the 
south wall is a tablet to Lady Eliza Anne 
Brydges (the daughter and sole heir of James, 
third Duke of Chandos), described in her 
epitaph as being “religious without enthus- 
iasm and just without severity.’’ She married 
Richard, first Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, who, together with his son, em- 
ployed Sir John Soane to remodel Wotton 
House after it had been burnt out in 1820. 
Soane’s work at Wotton will be discussed 
next week. 
(To be concluded) 
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THE MYSTERY.OF AN HISTORICAL PORTRAIT 


By ALLAN FEA 





1.—THE WELL-KNOWN PAINTING IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY UNTIL 


RECENTLY BELIEVED TO REPRE- 


SENT THE HEAD OF JAMES, DUKE OF MONMOUTH, AFTER HIS EXECUTION. Formerly in the possession of Sir Francis Seymour 


Haden. 


“AHE recent withdrawal from the walls of 
"| the National Portrait Gallery of a picture 
until lately considered to represent the 
decollated head of the Duke of Monmouth 
prompts me to write this article, as I believe 
that I am the only person now living who can 
give an authentic account of the history of this 
puzzling and pathetic portrait. 

When I introduced it into my biography of 
the Duke, King Monmouth, early in this century, 
the painting (Fig. 1) was in the possession of the 
etcher and surgeon Sir Francis Seymour Haden 
(1818-1910), who married Whistler’s half-sister. 
I saw it first in his Hampshire home, Woodcote 
Manor, near Alresford. Accord- 
ing to the information which I then 
received, the picture was originally 
found in an old farm-house, near 
Knole, together with another por- 
trait, that of a Lord Buckhurst. It 
was sent up for exhibition in London 
as a portrait of Lord Falkland and 
was eventually acquired by Haden. 

There is now no descriptive 
label on the back of the canvas; nor 
was there one when it was purchased 
by the National Portrait Gallery in 
1910. But when I first saw the 
picture a label so affixed bore the 
following inscription : 

From Miss Wray, and to her 
from Sir Ullithorne R. Wray, 
and to him from Sir Percival W. 
Wray, of Lincolnshire, in whose 
possession it was originally. 
At the bottom of the inscription 
was the word ‘““Monmouth.”’ It was 
only some years after Haden came 
into possession of the picture that, 
on the back being cleaned (it was 
apparently discovered in a very 
dirty and neglected condition), the 
inscription was brought to light. It 
was printed in the catalogue of the 
Royal Academy Winter Exhibition 
of 1892, to which Haden lent the 
painting as representing Monmouth 
after death by an unknown artist. 
A fragment, showing the last words 
and the name Monmouth, has been 
found (preserved apart from the 3. 
canvas) at the National Portrait 
Gallery. 


A 





LE NEVE. 


(Right) 2.—SIR HARRY VANE, THE YOUNGER (BEHEADED 1662), BY GERARD SOEST. 


The information contained in this inscrip- 
tion—the sole evidence which we have as to 
its earlier ownership and an important clue 
as to the possible identity of the subject—must 
now be considered. The Sir ‘‘Percival W.’’Wray 
mentioned therein (whom Haden told me that 
he imagined should have been ‘‘Cecil’’) is 
clearly Sir Cecil Wray, thirteenth baronet of 
Glentworth, Lincolnshire (1734-1805), while 
Sir ‘‘Ullithorne R.”’ Wray is his first cousin and 
successor, the Rev. Sir William Ullithorne 
Wray, fourteenth baronet (1721-1808). Sir 


William Ullithorne’s only surviving son and 
successor died in 1809, whereupon the baronetcy 





THE SONS OF THE 4th EARL OF DORSET. BY CORNELIUS 
Lord Buckhurst (left) and Edward Sackville, who, it is 
now thought, may be the dead man in Fig. 1. 


The painting is at Knole 


National Portrait Gallery 


became extinct. The last of Sir William 
Ullithorne’s six daughters, Miss Frances Wray, 
died in 1852 and was also the last of the family. 
She is probably the Miss Wray of the inscription, 
although the claims of her elder sister Lucy 
(died 1824) cannot be overlooked. Miss Frances 
Wray bequeathed some family and other por- 
traits in packing cases to a Mr. John Gray of 
Clifton, Bristol. The unknown writer of the 
inscription (presumably the person who had 
received it ‘‘From Miss Wray’’) was not very 
accurate in the matter of Wray family names. 
How the picture found its way to the uniden- 
tified farm-house we cannot tell. 

When the painting was _ exhi- 
bited in 1892 it was thought to 
have been executed for the Duke 
of Monmouth’s mistress, Henrietta, 
Baroness Wentworth, a conjecture 
which cannot, however, be accepted 
since at the time when her lover was 
beheaded she was lying low at Mid- 
delburg in Holland. By whom then 
could such a gruesome memento 
have been commissioned? Certainly 
not by the Duchess, for her final 
interview with her condemned hus- 
band was painfully frigid. This 
fascinating problem, together with 
the obscure connection of the picture 
with the family of Wray and the 
unknown farm-house in Kent, led 
me, some years after the publication 
of my book, to initiate extensive 
researches in different directions. 
For various reasons I came to doubt 


the correctness of the Monmouth 
identification. The long natural 


hair portrayed on the dead man 
suggested a date earlier than 1685, 
when large wigs were the fashion 
and the natural hair was worn short 
beneath them. Moreover, the calm, 
peaceful expression of the painted 
features seemed unlikely to have 
been that of a man so_ horribly 
mangled as was the Duke at his 
execution. 

The proximity of the farm- 
house to Knole and the association 
of the portrait with one of a Lord 
Buckhurst suggested a link with 
Knole House. But enquiries 
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addressed to Lord Sackville and to Miss 
V. Sackville-West, as to whether they had 
ever heard of a Buckhurst portrait being 
found in the vicinity of the estate and 
added to the collection in the house, were 
answered in the negative. I then entertained 
the idea that the head might possibly be 
that of Sir Henry Vane, the younger, who was 
beheaded in 1662 and whose handsome face 
(Fig. 2) bore a strong resemblance to that of 
Monmouth : the full lips, the shape of the nose 
and nostrils, and the eyebrows in particular 
were very similar. 

But more strength of character is 
noticeable about the mouth and chin than 
appears in the National Portrait Gallery head, 
a strength which is lacking in Monmouth 
portraits : moreover, the head would seem to be 
that of a man considerably younger than Vane 
was at the time of his execution. However, 
Vane’s marriage with Frances, daughter of 
Sir Christopher Wray (1601-46), provided 
a link with that family, and, moreover, the 
morbid sentimentality of the lady noticeable 
in one of her portraits, in widow’s weeds, in 
which her tears of lamentation over her loss 
are symbolised by water gushing from an over- 
turned urn, induced me to think that she would 
be likely to order such a picture of her dead 
husband. Further, the fact that Fairlawn, the 
home of the Vanes, is near Sevenoaks, seemed 
to be not without significance. But enquiries 





4.—THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH (1683). 
BY WISSING. Formerly at Cassiobury 


about a probable farm-house in the neighbour- 
hood of Shipbourne led nowhere. 

One thing at least was certain: the dead 
man did not represent Lord Falkland, as 
originally surmised. The features bear no 
resemblance to those of Falkland, with his 
broad face and slight moustache, and whose 
body was so mangled when it was found after 
the first Battle of Newbury in 1643 that it was 
recognised with difficulty. The only interest 
attaching to this false identification lies in the 
fact that it proves that the head was at one 
time referred to the period of the Civil War 
and that it has not always been considered to be 
that of a decollated man, points the relevance 
of which will appear shortly. 

Whereas attempts to follow up the farm- 
house clue could not, even if successful, have 
taken us, as reflection shows, very far, since 
the picture can only have arrived there in the 
nineteenth century, another line of approach 
remains : this is provided by the association of 
the painting with a portrait of a Lord Buckhurst 
coupled with the documentary evidence of one- 
time Wray ownership. The authorities of the 
National Portrait Gallery now suggest that 
the dead man may be Edward Sackville (c. 
1623-46), younger son of Edward Sackville, 
fourth Earl of Dorset (1591-1652), and younger 
brother of Richard Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, 
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afterwards fifth Earl of Dorset (1622-77). 
Edward Sackville married, as her first hus- 
band, Bridget Wray, Baroness Norreys 
(1627-57), only child of Edward Wray 
(1589-1658), third son (by his first marri- 
age) of Sir William Wray, first baronet, of 
Glentworth. Her mother was Elizabeth, 
Baroness Norreys (died 1645), only child 
of Francis Norreys, second Baron Norreys 
and Earl of Berkshire. The Sackville- 
Wray marriage took place at Wytham in 
Berkshire (where one of the Norreys seats 
was situated) in December, 1645, the 
month after Bridget had succeeded to her 
mother’s title. 

On April 11, 1646, Edward Sack- 
ville, a Royalist, was ‘unfortunately 
slayne by a souldier of Abingdon garrison 
neere Comner, in the county of Berks’’ and 
was buried at Wytham on May 18 follow 
ing (see the entry in the Wytham parish 
registers printed in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1797, ii, 654). 

The long hair style of the dead man 
is right for 1646 and, as the authorities 
of the National Portrait Gallery point out, 
there is no adequate reason for believing 
that the head is shown as separated from 
(or artificially joined to) the body, which 
is clearly indicated beneath the coverings; 
so that we may well have here the like- 
ness of a murdered, but not necessarily of 
a beheaded, man. 

The only certain portrait of 
Edward Sackville known to be in 
existence is that at Knole by Cornelius le 
Neve (dated 1637), which shows him as a 
boy with his elder brother (Fig. 3): this 
brother was most probably the original of 5. 
the lost ‘‘ Lord Buckhurst.”’ In the Knole 
portrait Edward’s hair is shown as very 
fair, while that of the National Portrait 
Gallery head is a rich dark brown (des- 
cribed as “auburn” in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition Catalogue of 1892). However, 
as fair hair often darkens in much less than 
nine years (the hair of Charles I in youth isa 
case in point) that discrepancy need not mili- 
tate against the new suggestion. 

Supposing the painting under consideration 
to be that of Edward Sackville, it would seem 
that it would have been commissioned by the 
young widow or, more likely, by her father. 
Had it been executed for Lord 
Dorset, who was in Oxford at the time, 
the picture would surely eventually have 
found its way to Knole: its discovery 
in the vicinity in the last century 
appears to be pure coincidence. When 
Bridget married as her second husband 
Montague Bertie, second Earl of Lindsey, 
it looks as if her father had retained this 
memento of her first husband together 
with the presumed portrait of her brother- 
in-law (perhaps a gift to the young 
wedded pair); after the death of Edward 
Wray, who survived his daughter for a 
year, the pictures may have passed to 
his eldest brother’s family, the Wrays 
of Glentworth, whose title and estates 
were later inherited by the branch of 
the family to which Sir Cecil Wray 
belonged. The pictures would thus have 
been located in Lincolnshire for about a 
hundred and fifty years, during which 
time the true identity of the dead 
young man might well have been for- 
gotten. 

There remains the question of the 
artist who painted this arresting pic- 
ture, In the belief that it represented 
Monmouth it has long been attributed 
to Kneller, but the authorities of the 
National Portrait Gallery now consider 
that the style is of the sixteen-forties, a 
further factor in favour of the Edward 
Sackville suggestion. As my friend Miss 
Margaret Toynbee (to whom I am much 
indebted for data and suggestions in 
compiling this article) points out, the 
obvious name to associate with a 
portrait of a Royalist commissioned 
in the neighbourhood of Oxford during 
the Civil War is that of Dobson. But, 
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FULL-LENGTH OF THE DUKE OF MON- 


At Dalkeith Palace 


as she also reminds me, Dobson is stated to have 
fallen upon evil days towards the close of his 
brief career and only to have been released 
from imprisonment for debt shortly before his 
death in October, 1646 : his services may, there- 
fore, not have been available. But whoever the 
artist was, April, 1646, the eve of the final 
siege of Oxford, strikes one as indeed a strange 
time for the painting of pictures. 


Here we must leave the mysterious portrait, 
in the hope that fresh evidence may yet turn up 
which will lead to its conclusive identification. 





6.—THE LAST PORTRAIT OF MONMOUTH, 
WITH FERGUSSON “THE 
PAINTED IN HOLLAND BEFORE HE SET 


PLOTTER.” 


SAIL FOR ENGLAND, JUNE, 1685 








_ PROBLEM OF THE HAUNTED WASP 


Illustrated by 
J. JUNGE-BATEMAN 


T has been my good fortune to have an 
I opportunity of observing not only the daily 

life of a mason wasp, but also the crafty 
movements of her uncanny enemy, a certain 
fly which Nature has endowed with many for- 
midable faculties, among them devilish guile, 
great speed of flight, and the power of hovering 
like a hawk or a helicopter. 

It was on May 21 that I first saw the 
mason wasp. On that day, my attention was 
called to something unusual in the appearance 
of a bronze mask of a lion which adorns the face 
of a low wall. This wall borders a shallow pool 
constructed as a child’s swimming-bath in the 
garden of the house where Iam living. From the 
mouth of the lion, a rather typical British lion, 
protrudes the end of a water pipe, incrusted 
with calcareous white, giving the impression 
that the benign and Landseerish heraldic beast 
is smoking the bitter end of a dilapidated 
cigarette. Through this pipe, in more luxurious 
days, a trickle of water used to flow into the 
pool, but the era of such embellishments ended 
with the introduction of innumerable war-time 
restrictions and the lion’s mouth is now dry. 

It was not the mouth of the creature, 
however, but the state of its left eye which 
attracted my attention. To my surprise, not 
to say indignation, I noticed that this 
eye was filled by a lump of sand or mud 
the surface of which, I found on investigation, 
had the consistency of hard cement. 

As I was perfectly certain that in this quiet 
garden no one had been throwing mud at the 
lion, and as a wasp had already been reported 
as having been seen to settle on the cemented 
patch, I could only conclude that the disfigure- 
ment was the work of some species of mason 
wasp, and a few minutes later, the culprit 
alighted gracefully on the metal mask. 

I had some difficulty in identifying the 
species to which this wasp belonged. There 
are more than a dozen species of mason wasp 
in this country. In physical appearance this 
one mostly resembled Odynerus spinipes. But 
in text books I have perused I have not found 
it mentioned that either this species, or indeed 
any other species, of mason wasp performs the 
almost incredible task of carrying sand and small 
stones—single-handed—a considerable distance 
over lawn and water to deposit this material in 
the eyehole of a bronze lion head, in order to form 
a roof of cement for the abode of its progeny. 

The wasp wasadainty little creature, with 
a slender and faultless figure. In colour she was 
a deep shiny black, but the segments of her 
abdomen were marked by rings of yellowish 
white. Unlike most of her race of hymenoptera 
she made little or no noise when flying. If she 
could buzz, we never heard her. But, of course, 
knowingly we did nothing to displease her, and 
she ignored or tolerated our presence completely. 

It was quite easy to observe closely 
her every movement, as she made _ no 
objection to my putting my head over the wall 
and watching her from a distance of about a 
foot. Indeed, as days passed, she seemed to 
grow tamer and tamer, frequently visited as 
she was by two other most helpful observers, 
during both mornings and afternoons. 

Although the eye socket of the lion afforded 
a convenient cavity for the nest of a solitary 
wasp, one would have thought that the position 
of the bronze face, about two feet above the 
surface of the water, was not well chosen, for 
there existed in its close vicinity certain incon- 
veniences and perils. In the first place the pool 
is bordered by grass lawns, and there are no 
suitable spots conveniently near in which to 
find building material. During the whole period 
of my observation, lasting a month, I never 
saw the wasp pick up any sand or stone within 
25 yards of the lion’s face; moreover, she 
completely ignored little heaps of different kinds 
of sand which I placed along the edge of the 
pool. In the second place, had she alighted 
short when carrying what were for her quite 
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A’ PARASITIC HOVER-FLY WATCHING A MASON WASP FLYING TO HER NEST. 
The fly, which usually follows the wasp until she enters the nest-hole, will later try to find 
a way into the nest and lay its own egg in it 


heavy loads, as over-laden honey bees are apt 
to do when approaching their hives, she would 
have made a forced landing either on the water 
or on the tangle of weed which grows in it. 
And in that water there is danger lurking. 
There are hundreds of gold fish, many frogs, 
and some large and very enterprising beetles 
which occasionally rise from the bottom to 
seize, drag down, and devour the smaller 
fish. Then, over the surface of the water swal- 
lows are constantly swooping for insects, and 
when the sun shines, a huge yellow dragonfly, 
with markings somewhat like those of a hornet, 
but about four times its size, restlessly dashes 
to and fro, coming within a couple of feet of 
the painstaking wasp. No! To my mind the 
lion’s face seemed not only difficult of access 
but badly situated and too conspicuous for 
safety. 

When I first identified the wasp, she 
had evidently constructed one or two chambers 


of her nest, had laid eggs in them, and stocked 
them with paralysed caterpillars. But there 
was room for more cells, and she had plenty of 
work before her. As is well known to readers of 
Fabre, and other works on natural history, 
these mason wasps have a habit of suspending 
an egg by a tiny thread in each cell. The egg is 
so placed as to be just clear of a squirming 
bunch of some 15 or 20 small caterpillars, which 
the Odynerus has stung and paralysed—para- 
lysed, that is, so that they cannot crawl, but 
are still able to move one extremity. When it 
has hatched, the young larva begins eating the 
nearest caterpillar from its place of safety on 
the thread, but, growing rapidly in bulk as it 
feeds, it descends bravely and finishes its first 
and subsequent meals on foot. Unless this 
delicate precaution were taken, the wasp larva 
might be crushed by the still living and doubt- 
less indignant caterpillars. 

But all such gruesome details were hidden 
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from us under the cement. We could but watch 
the wasp patiently bringing minute pieces of 
stone or balls of sand and sticking them on to 
the patch. She would moisten the ball of sand 
with liquid from her mouth and spread it, using 
her mandibles, not her forelegs, from front to 
rear, walking backwards and leaving a little 
wet patch where she had finished. The action 
much resembled that of a bricklayer putting 
on mortar with a trowel. Tiny stones were 
occasionally brought and attached without 
difficulty. The moist patch soon dries and then 
has the surface of hard cement. 

During the first week the -wasp worked 
hard whenever it was fine. Her forecasts of the 
weather were always uncannily accurate. She 
preferred the sun, but occasionally continued 
her patient labour on cloudy days, if she deemed 
there was no chance of rain and the temperature 
suited her. We never saw her caught by a 
shower, and I do not think she ever worked 
within twenty minutes of the advent of rain. 

We were unable to find either the places 
where she collected her material or the shelter 
where she rested by night or in bad weather. 
She rarely began work before half past ten in 
the morning, and generally left off in the even- 
ing when the sun’s rays moved from the face 
of the lion. It is almost certain that she always 
fed herself with nectar from flowers in the 
early morning before beginning her masonry. 
Such wasps are not carnivorous like their 
larve offspring. Besides gathering nectar 
they must also fetch water fairly often in order 
to produce the glutinous liquid from their 
mouths for making the cement. But she was 
never seen to collect water from the pool. 

Although our observations were by no 
means continuous, the fact that we three 
observers spent several minutes watching her 
from time to time while working in the garden 
or house enabled us to keep a very fair record 
of her movements. Occasionally I myself 
spent long periods in patient observation. 

On May 28, I first sighted the strange 
insect which thereafter wes periodically to 
haunt the Odynerus. I had just watched the 
wasp alight, in the afternoon, when there 
appeared in the air about five inches behind and 
above her a small fly. After hovering for about 
half a minute the fly alighted on the lion’s face 
at a respectful distance from the wasp, about 
six inches, and remained perfectly still watching 
her. As soon as the wasp departed to fetch 
material, the fly rapidly ran all over the 
cemented surface as if looking for some- 
thing, and then flew at lightning speed 
after the wasp. 

At first I thought that the fly was 
seeking the juice that the wasp used to 
make cement. But, watching it closely 
I noticed that the wet portions of the 
surface did not interest it. There could 
be only one thing that it was seeking, a 
hole in the cement. And so far, there 
was none. 

Presently the wasp reappeared, and 
there, just behind her was the fly, which 
exactly repeated its first performance. 
Hover, alight, examine, andaway! The 
speed of this little insect, about the size 
of a largish house fly, was so great that 
I could not follow its flight. It simply 
appeared and was there! On _ that 
day we saw the fly make four visits, and 
it never varied its tactics. 

Unfortunately for us observers of 
insects, we cannot, like collectors, inter- 
rupt interesting experiments by killing 
an insect and impaling it for subsequent 
identification. Nor can we expect ex- 
perts to identify insects merely from our 
descriptions of their appearance and 
habits. But I am indebted to Mr. 
Oldroyd, of the Department of Ento- 
mology in the Natural History Museum, 
for the suggestion that the fly might be 
“one of the tribe Miltogrammini of the 
family Calliphoridae. There are several 
genera of this group, in which the larve 
are parasites in the nests of fossorial 
hymenoptera, and the adult flies follow re- 
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rarely appeared. On the latter date, however, 
we saw the hover-fly make one visit, repeating 
its previous performance, 

On June 8 the wasp was able to resume 
continuous work. On that day, at about 3 p.m., 
one of our observers noticed that a hole had 
been made in the cement. The wasp soon re- 
appeared carrying something, presumably a 
caterpillar, but this she popped so quickly into 
the hole that it was impossible to see what it 
was. She followed it into the hole until her 
sting was just visible, then emerged, turned 
round, and re-entered the hole, tail first. She 
stayed thus, blocking up the aperture, with her 
antenne just showing, for about two minutes. 
She repeated these visits and I was able to see 
the little caterpillars she carried. On each visit 
she always followed the victim in and then re- 
entered tail first. 

Wasps which catch caterpillars or spiders 
usually sting them before taking them into 
captivity, so it is probable that in her second 
position the wasp was arranging her nest with 
her hind legs, and possibly stinging any cater- 
pillars which were too restlessly demonstrative, 
though this is doubtful. 

Owing to bad weather late in the after- 
noon she abandoned work, leaving the hole 
open. But at 6.45 p.m. she was seen to arrive 
and enter. She then came out, went in back- 
wards, and, after cleaning her front legs and 
mandibles, settled for the night, blocking up the 
hole with her head ! 

It was a cold, wet night, and I could not 
but feel sorry for our valiant but rightly 
apprehensive friend. On the following morning 
at 6.30 she was still in the same position, but 
was beginning to emerge and stretch her limbs, 
and at 8.15 she had disappeared. 

I was away during the morning, but the 
wasp was seen from time to time by the other 
observers, and a small green caterpillar was 
detected just inside the hole. This I removed 
on my return. I found the head of the little 
creature very active, but, on placing it on 
the lip of the hole, I found it could not move 
forward and escape. Stinging had paralysed it. 
The wasp, returning, thrust it back into the 
hole, and soon brought more. 

How amazing that the Odynerus could 
find all the caterpillars she needed, and of the 
right size, in such a short time! According to 
Step, a mason wasp needs nearly twenty to 
satisfy the ravenous appetite of one larva. 





turning wasps in the way you describe.” THE MASON WASP CARRYING TO HER NEST 


Between May 29 and June 7 the 
weather deteriorated, and the wasp 


OF THE CATERPILLARS THAT SHE STORES 


FOOD FOR HER LARVA: 


UP AS 
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By 3 o'clock that afternoon she had 
obtained all the prey she needed and closed 
the hole. This last operation took rather less 
than twenty minutes. A slight dimple on the 
surface of the cement was the only sign left of 
the cavity. 

During these last operations we never 
saw the hover-fly, which appeared to have 
missed its chance! The next day the wasp 
worked as if she were beginning a new cell 
between the left cheek bone and jawbone of 
the lion, directly under the cement patch. In 
the course of my long period of observation 
I noticed that almost at every visit she would 
examine the whole patch before continuing 
work on any particular spot. Presumably she 
was afraid not only of the parasitic fly but 
also of possible incursions by another parasite, 
the ruby wasp, which also seeks to lay her 
eggs in the nests of mason wasps. 

From June 10 to 13 the wasp worked 
intermittently owing to the unsettled weather. 
On the 13th the hover-fly re-appeared, and we 
saw her also make two visits on the 14th. 

Thence onward the work proceeded slowly, 
and on the 17th I noticed that the wasp was 
becoming less and less regular in her choice of 
working places. Once she put a dab of sand 
right into the middle of the right eye of the 
lion, and later she started another piece on the 
left nostril. By the 20th she seemed to have 


lost all sense of method. I wonder if this 
degeneration in her faculty of doing such 


wonderful work is analogous to the failure by 
an old queen honey bee to lay her eggs true to 
pattern in the cells prepared for her. Instead 
of filling a line of cells with an egg in each cell, 
a worn-out queen bee will miss three or four 
cells at a time and spoil the symmetry of the 
brood comb. 

On June 21, the last day on which we saw 
her work, I noticed that the wasp on one 
occasion remained quite still for two or three 
minutes, as if irresolute as to what she would 
do next. 

Thereafter she never appeared. Was she 
the victim of some bird? Did she fall into the 
pool, or did she spend the twilight of her 
overworked life in sipping nectar from flowers ? 
I shall never know. But as the fine sunny days 
continued and, she did not visit the patch, we 
all, from time to time, stopped and stared fur- 
tively at the now deserted lion mask, vainly 
hoping to see again the little graceful insect, 
the observations of whose arduous 
labours seemed for a time to have 
become part of our daily routine. 

It had been my hope to preserve 
the nest and capture the insects which 
should have emerged in spring time. 
But alas! an over-zealous workman 
who was painting the house thought 
fit while scraping the wall by the pool to 
cut away the cemented nest, although 
this redundant task had not been in- 
cluded in the estimate approved by the 
Borough Council ! 

No doubt, many readers of this 
article will be considering deeply a con- 
undrum which must have presented itself 
to them as it has to me. If the hover- 
fly succeeded in laying an egg in the nest 
of the mason wasp, its young larva 
would doubtless kill the wasp larva and 
eat the caterpillars. This would be a 
normal procedure in insect life, but, when 
the ensuing metamorphosis took place 
and the young fly wished to emerge, it 
certainly could not hack its way through 
the roof as can the young wasp. Then 
how does it get out? 

I am aware that there is a fly which 
is a parasite on some solitary mason bees 
and the larva of which is fitted with an 
extraordinarily armed head, with which 
it pierces cement, but this particular 
insect, as described in Natural History 
works, is quite unlike my hover-fly in 
appearance and belongs to another 
family. So far, I have been unable to find 
a solution to the riddle, nor have I much 
hope of having, again, an opportunity of 
watching both a wasp and its parasite 
working, so conveniently, three yards 
from my dining-room window. 


ONE 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN SLAM BIDDING © w. narrison-cray 


ERE are some more slam hands from the 
H recent Crowninshield Trophy match 

between the American champions and 
the Crockford’s Club team : 


Dealer, West. 

The Americans reached game only as fol- 
lows: One Heart—Two Diamonds; Three 
Diamonds—tThree Hearts; Four Hearts. North 
led the Knave of Spades and West made 10 
tricks for a score of 620. 

In the other room the English bidding took 
a very different course: One Heart—Three 
Diamonds; Three Hearts—Four Hearts; Six 
Diamonds (!). South led the Four of Spades and 
East made 12 tricks, losing only to the Queen 
of Diamonds and scoring 1,370. 

It is true that as the cards lie a Club lead 
would defeat the slam, but the Room 2 bidding 
is still excellent. East decided that he wanted 
to be in a game after his partner’s vulnerable 
opening bid; he therefore made a commonsense 
forcing take-out with the intention of raising 
Hearts on the next round if West could rebid 
them. And now West rose to the occasion; he 
deliberately shifted to Six Diamonds so that 
the lead would come up to his partner’s pre- 
sumed strength in the black suits. Had West 
elected to play the slam in his six-card suit, the 
automatic lead by North of the Knave of 
Spades (or a Club) would have killed his chance. 

It is interesting to note that East’s force 
of Three Diamonds is based on a principle long 
followed by some British players. The late S. J. 
Simon used to say, “If I force, I don’t guarantee 
a slam; I merely guarantee a game.’”’ In this 
case East has limited his hand when he merely 
raises Three Hearts to Four Hearts; further 
action must come from West on the strength 
of the information received. Failure to force on 
the first round may result in East being trapped 
in the subsequent bidding; note that East in 
Room I painted a quite inadequate picture of 
his values, and it never dawned on the partner- 
ship that the two hands might contain an 
odds-on slam. 


WEST @KQJ54 EAST @A 102 


OK94 YAQ 
10 OAKQJ98 
9876 Al 


Dealer, East. North-South Game. 

This hand is such a pianola affair that the 
only feature of interest is the economy of bids 
by both teams in reaching the grand slam. The 
American bidding was Three No-Trumps—Six 
Spades; Seven No-Trumps. The Crockford’s 
pair bid Two Clubs (conventional)—Two 
Spades; Seven No-Trumps. In the second auc- 
tion the positive response of Two Spades can be 
read by East as showing a biddable Spade suit 
headed by the King-Queen and at least one 
outside King. 


NORTH @ K 10 2 SOUTH @ A 
9 AQ 9 J10862 
OAK3 © 10954 
&@ AKI 109 754 


Dealer, South. North-South Game. 

The Americans (North-South in Room 1) 
came out best on this difficult deal. Their bid- 
ding was Two Clubs by North (conventional)— 
Two Diamonds (conventional); Three No- 
Trumps—Four Clubs (conventional, asking 
North to name his suit); Five Clubs—Five 
Hearts; Six Clubs. The hand is a most uncom- 
fortable one to play after the opening lead of 
the Queen of Diamonds by East, but it was 
brilliantly handled by George Rapee who landed 
12 tricks for a score, including honours, of 
1,470 points. 


In the other room the Crockford’s North 
also opened with a conventional Two Clubs, 
South also responding Two Diamonds. At this 
stage Crawford (West) stuck in a nuisance bid 
of Three Spades. North bid Three No-Trumps 
and South invited a slam with Five Hearts, but 
North thought that he had said his piece and 
(wrongly, I think) passed. Twelve tricks were 
made, and the net gain to America was 790 
points. 


A872 Soe gs 
Y 26 iy VY K8 
SAKQ95:*Y F: £5863 
& A 10 Lunnt @KQI754 

@65 

910972 

& 1042 

$8632 


Dealer, South. North-South Game. 
Bidding—Room 1 


South West North East 

No bid 1 Diamond 2Spades 3 Diamonds 
No bid 3 Spades 4 Hearts 5 Clubs 

No bid 6 Diamonds No bid No bid 

No bid 

Bidding—Room 2 

No bid 1 Diamond Double 2 Clubs 

No bid 2 Spades No bid 4 Diamonds 
No bid 4 No-Trumps No bid 5 Clubs 

No bid 6 Diamonds No bid No bid 

No bid 


The Americans were East-West in Room 1. 
This is a fine example of courageous slam bid- 
ding by both teams in the face of some menacing 
calls from a vulnerable North. Both West 


players were worried by their Heart holding; 
both eventually came to the conclusion that the 
show of strength by their respective partners— 
the voluntary bid of Five Clubs in Room 1 and 
the jump to Four Diamonds in Room 2—sug- 
gested second round control of Hearts. 

Finally, a hand on which the visitors did 
not shine : 


WEST @ 6 EAST @KJ7532 
YAK J ae 

OQJ &K 10752 
AKJ8764 & 102 


Dealer, East. 

In Room 1 we had an example of the Ameri- 
can “‘Weak Two” in action. These bids are 
made on hands with at least one long suit 
but not more than two honour tricks. The 
idea is to make it difficult for the opponents 
to get together if they happen to hold the stuff; 
when, as in this case, it is the partner who holds 
a powerhouse, the result is often unfortunate 
for the Two-bidder’s side. 

The American sequence was Two Spades— 
Three Clubs; Three Diamonds—Three Hearts; 
Three Spades—Five Clubs; Six Clubs! East 
made his final bid in the dark, hoping that his 
hand contained some key features for a slam. 
North-South collected their two Aces in a hurry 
—a rare feat in first-class Bridge circles. 

In Room 2 East passed as dealer and West 
opened with a strategic call of Three No- 
Trumps. As a _ genuine No-Trumps_rock- 
crusher is handled by means of the Two Clubs 
convention in the Acol system, this opening bid 
is based on a long minor suit and the partner is 
debarred from rescuing on a long major suit, 
as in this case. All passed, and West made 
10 tricks after an opening Heart lead; Crock- 
ford’s gained 480 points on the deal. 





A GOLFING BENEFACTOR 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


HEN these words appear in print I shall, 
V \ if all is well, be staying at Deal, where I 
have so often stayed with Halford 
Hewitt. It is when they think of Deal that 
very many golfers will always freshly recall him 
and it is in connection with that great course 
that some little tribute to his memory ought, I 
feel, to be attempted. He was devoted to the 
Royal Cinque Ports Club. I really cannot say 
off-hand how many offices he held in it or how 
often. He was periodically its captain; he was 
its treasurer; during the war years, so especially 
hard for a course so situated, he was in general 
its guide, philosopher and friend, helping to 
keep the flag flying and by an annual letter 
informing the members who could not be 
there of the club’s fortunes. It is 
entirely appropriate that his portrait should 
hang in the club-house. 
* * * 

So much, and it is far too little, as to the 
club at Deal. A far wider circle than that of its 
members will think gratefully of Hal (that is 
what everyone called him) because he brought 
to the links there the tournament for the cup 
which bears his name. In the 25 years since he 
gave that cup, the tournament has become a 
wholly unique festival, unique in popularity, in 
the number of players it attracts, and in its 
own very special character, as at once a gigantic 
meeting of old friends and a contest of desperate 
school patriotism. It has grown and grown till 
it has now reached almost unwieldly proportions 
and this year there were over fifty teams of ten 
players each, representing old boy golfing 
societies of the public schools. It is a truly 
remarkable institution to have founded. He 
had invaluable help in the carrying on of the 
tournament, and I must mention in particular 
Mr. Mellin, its indefatigable secretary, and Mr. 
Bernard Drew, who yearly and with perfect 
calm accomplishes the miracle of feeding, and 


_ feeding admirably well, the 500 and more players 


at all times of day. Still it was Hal who was the 
founder of this great feast and it is right in every 
way that it should be remembered by his name. 


The tournament began in 1924 with a 
comparatively modest number of entries. The 
matches were played on a variety of courses 
and played at intervals, as far as I can remem- 
ber, of a fortnight or so. It was good and 
exciting fun enough, and we all wanted to win, 
but it was hard work for them who had to do 
the collecting of the teams, and it dragged on 
perhaps just a little too long. Then in the fol- 
lowing year came the happy notion of playing 
the whole tournament off at a heat and upon a 
single course at Deal. From that moment the 
real fun began; the Deal week-end, for it was at 
first little more than a week-end, became some- 
thing eagerly to look forward to, and the tour- 
nament’s success became ever greater, until 
to-day it is a problem how to get so many 
matches played in any reasonable time. 


* * * 


It is certain that nobody looked forward to 
it more enthusiastically than did Hal himself. 
I fancy that the days of the tournament were 
the happiest of the year to him and no doubt it 
added if possible to his happiness that his own 
school of Charterhouse should have to their 
credit such a long series of victories. For the 
first six years they disappointed him, but when 
they had once “broken through”’ in 1930 they 
were neither to hold nor to bind. Hal was a 
frank and splendid partisan; he adored his 
Carthusians and suffered tortures of anxieties, 
though he pretended not to, over their fortunes. 
Indeed he suffered far more than they ever 
did, for they have always played in a fine light- 
hearted spirit. At the same time he was always 
the best and most gracious of losers, ready with 
wholly sincere congratulations to any other 
school that had the hardihood to win. He 
was even prepared to say, whatever he thought 
in his secret heart, that it was a good thing 
for the tournament that the honours should go 
round. 

I have many visions of him in the course 
of the play. He did not often go far afield, but 
hung about the 17th or 18th greens watching 





he finishes and waiting anxiously for news. As 
1e grew older and his health more frail, his 
yarticular watch-tower was in the big plate- 
‘lass window in the upper room of the club- 
house. Thither his friends would repair to give 
him the latest news from the Carthusian front. 
lt was a rather noisy performance for Hal grew 
very deaf so that we had to shout our intelli- 
gence to him and he in turn would shout loudly 
back. 

Sometimes his own side, who treated him 
with an affectionate lack of respect, would play 
unkindly on his emotions, and I have a particu- 
lar recollection of John Morrison ‘coming with 
a very long face to yell at him quite fictitious 
news of disaster. For a moment or two Hal 
looked thoroughly depressed ; then he pulled him- 
self together to make the best of it and reiterate 
his confidence in the recuperative powers of 
his team; finally he would realise that his 
patriotic leg was being pulled and would break 
into a loud laugh of relief, while pouring friendly 
abuse on the deceiver’s head. As regards that 
particular informant he grew in time more 
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wary, but he was always liable to sudden 
shocks from others, if they had the heart to 
administer them, and indeed, I think, rather 
enjoyed them than otherwise, as forming part 
of a tradition. 

* * * 

It was sad that for the last two years he 
was not well enough to come to Deal. It would 
have been palpably too exhausting for him 
but it was hard work to keep him away. This 
year when he heard that his Carthusians were 
once more in the final, relays of his friends had 
to go to the telephone to try to dissuade him 
from his project of driving all the way from 
his home in Suffolk to see the battle. I was 
called, among others, to talk to him, as being 
an impartial person, with no talent for leg- 
pulling, who could give him an objective view. 
I told him I thought his side would win, as in 
fact they did, but for a moment I felt I had been 
unwise, for he was the more eager to come. 
However, and it does not lie heavy on my 
conscience, I also told him, as did others, that 
there was a strong cold wind blowing at Deal, 
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which had a restraining effect. He then asked 
whether I thought that a little champagne 
would be good for the side on the eve oi the 
final. And to this I was able to give an unquali- 
fied assent. What the Carthusians would have 
done to me had I said otherwise, I shudder to 
think. I am sure that everyone of whatever 
school must now be glad that in the last year 
of his life he had the pleasure of yet another 
victory. 

I am afraid that to those who do not 
know Hal or this particular tournament what 
I have written may seem too esoteric and of 
interest only to those initiated in the Deal 
mysteries. Yet by this time there are many 
golfers who had enjoyed themselves there and 
I hope that they may like for a moment to be 
reminded of Hal, his boisterous enthusiasm, his 
friendliness and generosity, and above all his 
affection for the young. I think it can be said 
of him that he brought a great deal of happi- 
ness to a great many people and this is surely 
an epitaph which anybody would be glad to 
have. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SWARMING BEES 


IR,—Most of your readers will be 
conversant with the rhyme about 
swarms of bees in May, June and 
July, but not, perhaps, with that per- 
taining to the later months. Ihave just 
come across this, and thought it so 
good that I venture to pass it on: 
swarm of bees in August 
Is worth a pint of sawdust; 
swarm of bees in Septembe 
something to remember ; 
A swarm of bees in October 
Is vave when one is sober; 
A swarm of bees in November 
Resembles one in December. 
This still leaves four months unac- 
counted for, but perhaps some of your 
readers know the answer.—ALLAN 
Josson, 15, Tulsemere Road, S.E.27. 


RURAL TRAGI-COMEDY 
Sir,—One evening recently, while 
staying in the country, I saw the 
household cat on hunting bent—not an 
exciting hunt, for she soon caught the 
ubiquitous mouse, with which she 
played under the windows. As the 
garden was a large one we wished she 
would take her catch elsewhere. 

About a quarter of an hour later 
a loud chattering made us think she 
had caught a young bird and that its 
parents were voicing their distress. We 
rushed to the window just in time to 
see a magpie snatch the mouse from 
under the cat’s paw. The look of 
astonishment on her face was pathetic, 
and the note of triumphant derision 
with which the magpie squawked his 
good-bye, as he flew off with his prize, 
was worthy of the best silly symphony. 
—G. M. LEeNprRum, S.W.5. 


PLAYING FIELDS AS WAR 
MEMORIALS 


Sir,—Mrs. Allhusen, in your last issue, 


me 


— 


I 


a“ 


coy 


a 


says that “this is not the time 
to erect large and expensive war 


Bier, 





ARAB FALCONER WITH A PEREGRINE 


AND (right) A SAKER 


FALCON 


See letter: Falconry 


memorials.’’ If by that she means the 
building of crosses and similar me- 
morials, which are now generally 
regarded as a sincere but misguided 
manifestation of devotion to those 
who gave their lives for their country, 
I thoroughly agree. But any village 
committee that contemplates some- 
thing more ambitious than the way- 
side seats she suggests may _ be 
interested to know that facilities exist 
under the Education Act (1944) 
whereby schemes (approved by the 
Ministry of Education) for the pur- 
chase, lay-out and equipment of 
playing fields may be granted financial 
assistance to the extent, I understand, 
of 50 per cent. of the estimated cost. 

Naturally the balance has to be 





EARLY 19th-CENTURY BRIDGE AT SNAPE, SUFFOLK 


See letter: An Old Bridge Threatened 


in Arabia. 


contributed by the village concerned, 
but the outside assistance, not gener- 
ally known to be available, should 
allow a really worthy, and utilitarian, 
memorial to be undertaken.—J. P. E., 
Berkshire. 


AN OLD BRIDGE 

THREATENED 
From The Dowager Countess of Cranbrook 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of an 
early 19th-century bridge at Snape, 
Suffolk, which the authorities suggest 
should be destroyed in the name of 
progress. 

This delightful bridge spans the 
River Alde just above its highest 
navigable point, near a site which has 
been a small port since Roman days. 
Local residents hope that the East 
Suffolk County Council, which has 
done much to preserve the beauties of 
the countryside, will not be rushed 
into destroying it unnecessarily.— 
DoROTHY CRANBROOK, Snape Priory, 
Saxmundham, Suffolk. 


MYSTERY OF THE 
DRIPPING OAK 


Si1r,—A friend of mine has a young 
oak tree some 12 or 14 ft. high, which 
is now in full leaf, and looks quite 
healthy. Some little time ago, how- 
ever, the leaves, particularly on the 
upper surface, began to exude a trans- 
parent sticky substance. This was 
most apparent in the morning, so 
much so that this liquid used to drop 
on to some pavement below. 

There are several other oak trees in 
this neighbourhood, but none have 


behaved like the tree mentioned. Can 
you tell me if this is a form of disease 
and if it will pass away?—H. E. H. 
Murray, Sunnyside, Dousland, South 
Devon. 

[We do not recognise this condi- 
tion as any form of disease; the trans- 
parent liquid that dropped to the 
ground seems like the secretion of 
aphides, of which there is a plague 
this year. But perhaps some of our 
readers have other views on the 
matter.—ED. | 


FALCONRY IN ARABIA 
Sir,—During a recent visit to the 
Middle East to meet Arab leaders and 
study the oil situation, I was enter- 
tained by the Sheikh of Kuwait and by 
the Sheikh of Bahrein. Both Their 
Highnesses are very keen falconers, 
and I fancy that some of their birds 





are as fine as could be seen anywhere in 


the world. Unfortunately, however, 
this modern age has done much to 
spoil this sport, since those taking 
part now go out in a fleet of large cars 
instead of on camels or on horseback, 
as in the past. 

I know very little about falconry, 
but it may interest your readers to 
know that the Sheikh of Bahrein has 
at various times used eight different 
kinds of falcon. These are the names 
that he gave me in Arabic, with the 
closest English transliteration that I 
could get : Baz, hurr, shaheen, kubaj, 
kormousheh, teba, betsheh, shirias. I 
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know for certain that the shaheen is 
the peregrine (depicted in my first 
photograph) and I judged that the baz 
is the goshawk. It would be interest- 
ing to know what the other birds are, 
and in particular the species of the 
bird illustrated in my second picture. 

Turton BeamisH (Major), House of 
Commons. 

[So far as we are aware, the baz 
is not the goshawk, but the saker 
falcon, 2 Middle Eastern relative of 
the peregrine, and the bird depicted 
in our correspondent’s second photo- 
graph looks to us like one.—ED.] 


* CACK-HANDED”’ 


Srr,—Your correspondent J. M. (June 
24) may like to know that I frequently 
heard the expression ‘“‘cack-handed”’ 
used by an Australian friend in the 
United States. He was of Welsh 
extraction, but probably learnt it from 
Englishmen when humping his pack 
on the Australian tracks. 

The expression is ‘“‘gammy- 
handed” in the West.—M. J. WIL- 
LIAMS, Sutton, Surrey. 


INGENIOUS SPARROWS 
Str,—I have just read the letter in 
Country LiFe of May 13 about some 
sparrows that dipped their bread in 
the water of a bird bath to soften it if 
it was too hard, and it so happens that 
two or three days ago I saw a sparrow 
take a large crumb in its beak and dip 
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red cedar, which is also rich in tannin) 
should be well galvanised—or be of 
copper. 

Comparably, stone is allergic to 
galvanised nails. One of the reasons 
why the cloisters at New College, 
Oxford, are being re-roofed is the con- 
flict between stone and galvanised 
nails. The stone slats laid in 1913 were 
fixed with such nails, to the detriment 
of the stone. The new roofing stones 
now being laid are being fixed with 
oak pegs; the original roof timbers 
below are of chestnut. I enclose a 
recent photograph of the work in 
progress.—J. D. U. Warp, Lambor- 
ough Hill, Abingdon, Berkshire. 


HOME OF AN ANCIENT 
FARMING COMMUNITY? 


Sir,—In many parts of Dartmoor 
there are stone enclosures surrounding 
hut circles, the date of which has been 
estimated roughly at 2000-1500 B.c., 
but rarely does one see a large circle 
enclosing hut settlements with, almost 
adjoining, an extensive range of 
lynchets. Usually the ground within 
the circle is scored with lynchets, the 
enclosure having not too many dwell- 
ings, so as, presumably, to allow for 
some cultivation. These enclosures 
are almost always fairly small. 

On the Moor above Chagford, 
however, there is a very large en- 
closure, called Grimspound, which 
must extend almost to an acre, and, as 





BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER AIRE AT KILDWICK, YORKSHIRE 
See letter: Another Monastic Bridge 


it in the bird bath before flying away 
with it. I have never seen any other 
bird do this.—O. M. BEcHER, Dew- 
bit, Corfe Castle, Dorset. 


ALLERGIES IN BUILDING 
Str,—The author of The Craft of Lead 
Roofing, an outstanding contribution 
to your issue of May 6, states that lead 
is highly allergic to oak. So is steel. 
Hence the common advice that nails 
to be driven into oak (or into western 


can be seen from the accompanying 
photograph, shows signs of careful 
planning in its construction. There 
is a main entrance between two large 
stone pillars (how were they brought 
to their position and pulled upright ?) 
and from this a track runs direct to the 
remains of what was, perhaps, the hut 


of the tribal chief. Remains of a 
large number of similar huts are 


scattered around. 
A stream runs under the wall on 





GRIMSPOUND, A LARGE PREHISTORIC 
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NEW COLLEGE, 
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the lower slope; it is likely that this 
has changed its course, and that it once 
ran through the compound. The 
opposite hill, as can be seen in the 
second photograph, is scored with 
lynchets, and there are no _ stone 
circles nearer than Grimspound. 

Are the compound and_ the 
lynchets contemporary? Did the 
folk who lived in the compound grow 
their corn on the opposite hill and keep 
their cattle around the huts within the 
surrounding circular wall? Perhaps 
some of your readers can say. 

This big stone enclosure, strong 
though it undoubtedly must have 
been, would have been of little use as 
a fortified settlement, since it is 
situated in the valley and would be 
very vulnerable from the steeply 
rising hillsides.—B. T. Darby, 49, 
Stanmer Park Road, Brighton. 


ANOTHER MONASTIC 
BRIDGE 


S1r,—Apropos of the letter referring 
to the monastic bridge over the Avon 
at Stoneleigh Park, Warwickshire 
(June 3), the accompanying photo- 
graph of a Yorkshire example of a 
bridge dating from monastic days may 
interest readers. 

This structure spans the Aire at 
Kildwick, and is the oldest existing 
bridge in Airedale to-day. Though it 
has been widened in recent times, it is 
believed to contain much of the struc- 
ture referred to in the accounts of 
Bolton Priory for 1305-06, and was 
maintained by that Augustinian house 
until the Dissolution. 

As at Stoneleigh Park, the river 
does not now pass through all the 
arches. Two of them are arched and 
the other two rounded; the under- 
structure is a fine example of ribbed 
work.—A. Gaunt, Heaton, Bradford. 


TEN IN A GRAVE? 
Sir,—Apropos of your correspon- 
dent’s enquiry (June 24) about a 
puzzling epitaph in the churchyard 


THE HILL OPPOSITE 


See letter: Home of an Ancient Farming Community 


of Christchurch Priory Church, 
Hampshire, here is a more feasible 
explanation that was given to me by 
an old man many years ago. 

The ‘‘men of strife’’ were 
Cromwellian soldiers who rifled nine 
graves for their leaden coffins that 
bullets might be made from the metal. 
The contents of the coffins were re- 
interred in the grave of Henry Rogers, 
thus inducing the paradox that “here 
we ten are one.’’—G. L. McFADDEN, 
49, Paisley Road, Bournemouth, Hamp- 
shire. 


PLEA FOR JAYS AND 
MAGPIES 


S1r,—One cannot help wondering if 
Major Jarvis is not putting two and 
two together to make five when, in 
A Countryman’s Notes of June 10, he 
considers the absence of jays and 
magpies in his area a major factor in 
the successful breeding of smaller 
birds. It would be of interest to know 
all the data on which he bases this 
belief. 

Seeing that last year he was 
deploring the abundance of these birds 
and the damage they did to young 
thrushes (although his remarks ob- 
viously applied only to young thrushes 
that had left the nest prematurely 
through human interference or some 
other mishap) it would be interesting 
to have some record of the decrease in 
jays and magpies, if this has been 
caused otherwise than by direct killing 
by man. 

That under normal circumstances 
jays and magpies (or other predators) 
have no unduly injurious effect on the 
numbers of smaller birds has always 
seemed to me to be self-evident. Even 
so, I was surprised this year in the 
course of more detailed observations on 
the jays (8 pairs at least) breeding in 
an area of woodland and scrub ap- 
proximately 34 of a mile by 4% mile in 
extent, in which five pairs bred suc- 
cessfully, rearing between them 18 

(Continued on page 122) 
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young ones to nest-leaving age, to find 
how little damage was done to other 
nests in the neighbourhood. Of the 
several that I found by chance while 
searching for jays’ nests only one 
chaffinches’ was robbed, and, although 
the jays doubtless did destroy some 
other nests, yet in this area, where 
they were concentrated, numbers of 
young thrushes, warblers, robins, 
wrens, chaffinches, dunnocks and tits 
were successfully reared. What is still 
more significant is that long-tailed tits 
bred with great success, and this de- 
lightful little bird, which in the winter 
of 1946/47 was nearly wiped out in my 
district, is now fast regaining its 
former numbers in a region abounding 
in jays and grey squirrels, and where 
magpies, crows, owls and hawks are 
all fairly common. 

Magpies have decreased in my 
immediate vicinity of recent years, 
but I know of many places where they 
are numerous, and where there is no 
lack of smaller species. I know of no 
evidence that the existence of any of 
our birds is threatened in any way by 
jays or magpies; indeed, I believe that 
so far as is known man is the only 
agency to have exterminated any 
species within historic times. The 


CARVED CROSS-HEAD IN 
CHURCHYARD AT GROSMONT, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 


See letter: Medi@val Carvings 


destruction of cover by man during 
the breeding season is a far greater 
menace to bird-life than either jay or 
magpie. Much of it is perhaps un- 
avoidable, but there is a great deal of 
wanton destruction of bushes, hedges 
and other cover, and above all of the 
burning of roadside and railside herb- 
age together with its complement of 
nests of eggs and young of buntings, 
warblers and pipits, with no sub- 
sequent attempt to utilise the land 
cleared at the cost of such a waste of 
bird-life. 

Much of the clamour about the 
havoc wreaked by jays and magpies 
comes from people who, when they 
find a nest, thoughtlessly pull aside 
the cover that screens it and leave it 
all awry, or in the case of a tit’s nest 
even go so far as to cut open the hole 
until it is large enough for them to in- 
vestigate. Naturally, the first jay, 
magpie or owl to pass by sees the nest 
and despoils it, but the onus should 
not lie on them.—DEREK GOODWIN, 
Toft, Monk’s Road, Virginia Water, 
Surrey. 

[We submitted this letter to 
Major Jarvis, who writes as follows :— 
My putting two and two together 
in this matter is based on many 
years’ experience of raids by jays and 
magpies on the nests of other birds, 
and particularly on last year’s, when 
the place was infested with jays with 
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WITCHES’ BROOMS ON A HORSE CHESTNUT AND (right) 
A DOUGLAS FIR 


See letter: Witches’ Brooms 


the result that all the nests that I know 
of—thrushes’, chaffinches’, robins’, 
chiff-chaffs’, etc.—had the eggs taken 
or the young birds carried otf. Both 
the magpie and the jay have increased 
enormously in numbers during the 
last ten years and there has, I think, 
been a falling off in consequence in the 
number of smaller birds. There is no 
human interference with nests in my 
garden. They are left untouched, 
but, in spite of this, there are usually 
three or four young thrushes fluttering 
about that have obviously left the nest 
prematurely.—Eb. 


MEDIAVAL CARVINGS 
S1r,—The illustration of a medieval 
chimney at Grosmont Castle, Mon- 
monthshire, made me think that it 
might interest readers to see the 
enclosed photograph of a cross-head in 
the churchyard of the same village. 
It would seem to have come from the 
same school of carvers as worked at 
Kilpeck, in Herefordshire. There are 
several examples of the work of this 
school in the neighbourhood, includ- 
ing the tympanum at Fownhope, which 
also shows the Virgin and Child, with 
hand raised in blessing.—M. W., 
Hereford. 


AN ARCHITECT’S 
BOOK-PLATE 


Sir,—The reproduction of Henry 
Flitcroft’s book-plate in your last 
week’s issue prompts me to send you 
the enclosed portrait book-plate of the 
more famous James Gibbs, engraved 
by Bernard Brown. Portrait-plates, 
unlike their heraldic counterparts, 
are uncommon; one of the earliest 
known examples is a copper engraving 
by Diirer of a Nuremberg lawyer, 
Bilibald Pirckheimer, 1524. The most 
famous English example is probably 
the portrait-plate of Samuel Pepys 
engraved by Robert White after the 
portrait by Kneller.—RoBIN DE BEAU- 
MONT, 44, Montpelier Street, S.W.7. 


NESTING OF THE CIRL 
BUNTING 
Sir,—The site, 15 feet from the 
ground, of the cirl bunting’s nest 
mentioned in Mr. Collingwood Ingram’s 
letter in CountTRY LIFE of June 17 
is certainly unusual. I have watched 
a good many nests of this species : 
usually they are not more than 3 or 
4 feet up, but there was one nest 
5 feet high in my macrocarpa hedge. 
In the 17th Report of the Devon Bird- 
watching and Preservation Society a 
nest is recorded in East Devon in a 
hedge 7 feet above the level of the field 
and 10 feet above the road. 

April 16 is early for nesting, but 
I have a note of one nest begun on 
April 20, and another of the first egg 
laid on April 24. 

The statement in the Handbook of 
British Birds that the young are 
‘quite occasionally”’ fed by the cock 
is modified in the Supplement subse- 
quently published. In my experience, 
feeding is shared by both species; 


grasshoppers are a common food.— 
E. W. Henpy, Holt Anstiss, Porlock, 
Somerset: 


WITCHES’ BROOMS 


S1r,—In sending the enclosed photo- 
graphs of abnormal growths on a 
horse chestnut growing at Oak Grange, 
West Clandon, Surrey, and on a 
Douglas fir at Maiden Bradley, on the 
Wilts-Somerset border, I venture to 
suggest that they are more truly 
witches’ brooms than are the abnor- 
mal growths on limes which have been 
illustrated in recent issues of COUNTRY 
Lire. In fact, I submit that it is in- 
correct to give the name _ witches’ 
brooms to any of the limes shown. 

In his Tvees and Shrubs the late 
W. J. Bean states of the common 
lime :—“‘ Rarely producing fertile seed, 
it is propagated by layering from stools, 
and owing possibly to this process, 
now centuries oli, it often has an 
objectionable propensity to form huge 
burrs on the trunk, that sprout into 
dense thickets of succulent shoots 
which, if not removed, ultimately 
completely hide the trunk.’’ There is 
no suggestion here that these growths 
on the lime are due to fungal or insect 
attack, or to any pathological con- 
dition. 

I referred to Dr. R. N. Chrystal, 
of the Department of Forestry 
at Oxford, who writes that the 
term witches’ broom originally came 
from the German hexenbesen, and 
applied to abnormal _ shoot-growth 
caused by fungal attack, but that it 
had since been enlarged to include 
attacks by mites, resulting in similar 
malformation. The term applied to 
the abnormal growth from a _ burr 
would, he says, depart from its usual 
significance. He thinks the term was 





in the first instance applied to ab- 
normal growths on conifers—e.g., the 
silver fir. : 

It is hard to see how the term ever 
came to be applied to this very com- 
mon twigginess of the lime, for the 
appearance is not in any way like the 
broom which any self-respecting witch 
would choose for her nocturnal 
flight; whereas the ‘‘broom’”’ on a 
conifer, such as on the Douglas fir illus- 
trated, would form an admirable mount 
for any witch wishing to become air- 
borne.—R. C. B. GARDNER, Secretary, 
The Royal Forestry Society of England 
and Wales, 49, Russell Square, W.C.1. 


AN UNORTHODOX 
SWIMMER 


Str,—I have five dogs, but Rum, one 
of the Irish terriers, is not particularly 
keen on water unless we all go in; then 
hedoes. He has developed a remarkable 
trick of shaking himself iz the water. 
He makes such a splash doing this that 
the other four keep well away. A 
really good shake will lift him almost 
out of the Atlantic ! 

Does any of your readers know of 
a dog that has this habit?—J. E. 
OUSELEY WALKER, Brughol, Clifden, 
Connemara, Co. Galway. 


HOW DID THEY GET 
THERE ? 


S1r,—A week or two ago I found four 
undamaged starling’s eggs in a four- 
inch group in the middle of the lawn of 
the house in which I live in Timperley, 
Cheshire. It was impossible for them 
to have been placed there by any human 
being. Has any of your readers an 
explanation ?—-W. ALLEN FouLKES 
(Col.), Old Rectory Club, 90, Deansgate, 
Manchester, 3. 
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PORTRAIT BOOK-PLATE OF JAMES GIBBS ENGRAVED BY 
BERNARD BROWN 
See letter: An Architect’s Book-plate 


NEW CARS DESCRIBED 
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THE HILLMAN MINX - 


produced a new small family car under 

the type name Minx, and during the 
intervening years it earned great popularity for 
its economic and reliable service. During this 
period the car changed but little, as, apart from 
normal development, no basic changes were 
made in the design. The new car now under 
review, however, is a real step forward in both 
design and practical advantages. The changes 
in design have raised the possible maximum 
speed by just under 9 m.p.h.; the acceleration 
has been improved; and the body has been 
made much more roomy. Equally important is 
the noticeable improvement in stability and 
riding comfort. 

No separate chassis frame is employed— 
an increasingly popular feature in economy cars; 
instead, the bodywork, with its all-steel con- 
struction and steel floor, forms with the aid of 
integral members a one-piece construction of 
adequate strength allied with reasonable light- 
ness. For the first time on a Hillman, indepen- 
dent front suspension has been employed, 
which has permitted the engine and gearbox 
assembly to be moved forward in the frame so 
as to give greater passenger and luggage space 
without increasing the overall dimensions. 
Another feature completely new on a Hillman 
is the use of Lockheed hydraulic brakes, of the 
very latest type with two leading shoes on the 
front pair of the four-wheel system. 

The engine is a_ straightforward four- 
cylinder with side-by-side valves, and gives 
a power output of 35 brake-horse-power at 
4,100 r.p.m. The gearing employed permits a 
reliable cruising speed of 56 miles an hour for 
extended distances. There is no separate oil 
filter; instead, a gauze is fitted on the oil pump 
itself to prevent the circulation of any foreign 
matter which may have got into the oil. Owing 
to the use of an exceptionally wide bonnet, and 
sensibly placed under-bonnet items—such as oil 
filler, oil dip-stick, and battery—the details of 
maintenance need not cause any difficulty, even 
to people well below average height. 

The bodywork is of the fashionable full- 
width type, but it should be remembered that 
this type has certain practical advantages apart 
from its purely visual appeal. Greater internal 
width is provided—a matter of great importance 
on cars of small dimensions—wind resistance is 
reduced, with benefit to both performance and 
economy of operation, and the everyday task 
of cleaning is made much easier. Both the 
windscreen and the rear window are provided 
with the new curved glass, which has the advan- 
tage of increasing the driver’s angle of vision 
and the feeling of airiness in the car. The 
benefits of full-width coachwork are apparent 
from the measurements across the front and 


AS long ago as 1931 the Hillman company 
vi \ 








THE HILLMAN MINX 
Makers: The Hillman Motor Car Co., Ltd., Coventry 
SPECIFICATION 


Price as £505 9s. 5d.| Brakes Lockheed hydraulic 
(inc. P.T. £110 9s. 5d.) |Suspension Independent 
Cubic cap. 1,185 e.e. (front) 
B:S 63 x 95 mm. | Wheelbase 7 ft. 9 ins. 
Cylinders Four Track (front) 4 ft. 04 in. 
Valves Side-by-side | Track (rear) 4 ft. 04 in. 
B.H.P. 35 at 4,100 r.p.m,|O’all length 13 ft. 13 ins. 
Cath. Solex O’all width 5 ft. 1% ins. 
Ignition .. Lucas coil 0 all height iv ft. 
Jags ami Ground clearance 7 ins. 
Oil filter .. Suction gauze], . : ne 
1 Turning circle 33 ft. 
st gear 18.63 to 1 Weick ve gis 
2nd gear 12.90 to 1 “i ro. 
SOR ae Fuel cap. 7} galls. 
3rd gear... 7.79 tol Oil cap. 7 pints 
4th gear... 5.22 tol Water cap. 2 galls. 
Final drive Spiral bevel | Tyres Dunlop 5.00 x 16 
PERFORMANCE 
Aceelera- Max. speed 67.4 m.p.h. 
tion secs. secs. 
10-30 Top 15.4 3rd 8.7] Petrol consumption 
20-40 Top 15.2 3rd 10.2|31 m.p.g. at average speed 
0-60 (all gears) 46.8 secs. of 45 m.p.h. 





BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 30 ft. (100 per cent. efficiency). 
RELIABLE CRUISING SPEED: 56.8 m.p.h. 


rear seats, which are respectively 49 and 49% 
inches. The distance from seat to roof is 36 and 
33 inches respectively in the front and the rear. 

Although essentially a four-seater, the car 
can, owing to the use of a bench-type front seat, 
carry six people for not too long distances. The 
use of a steering-column-mounted gear control, 
and the fitting of the hand-brake lever to the 
right of the driving seat are of assistance in this 
respect. The latter does not obtrude into the 
door opening and is no inconvenience, although 
the use of a slightly bent lever would assist the 
driver in reaching it; at the moment it is 
mounted parallel to the floor and not too easy 
to reach. A very good driving position is given, 
and the combination of cloth and leather uphol- 
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THE NEW HILLMAN MINX, A FEATURE OF WHICH IS ITS 


stery gives comfort with protection at the 
points of greatest wear. 

The luggage space is most adequate and 
has the benefit that the opening lid extends to 
almost the full width of the bodywork; the spare 
wheel and tools are carried in a separate com- 
‘partment below the luggage space. The opening 
lid is sensibly hinged at the top, making loading 
sasier for small drivers. Both the internal 
furnishing and the external appearance of the 
car are in excellent taste, and the temptation to 
ornament has wisely been avoided. 

On driving off for the first time in the car 
one is immediately impressed by the vast 
improvement made in the springing by the 
change to independent suspension : the ride at 
low speeds is of town-carriage type. One’s 
second impression is that the engine is pleasantly 
smooth and unobtrusive. The steering-column- 
mounted gear lever is of a very high standard, 
and, as the positions are arranged so that third 
and top gears are closest to the steering wheel, 
it is possible to make changes between these 
gears without removing one’s hand from the 
wheel. The synchromesh provided on the three 
highest gears works very smoothly, and no ten- 
dency to jamming was noticed during my test. 

So comfortable is the ride at lower speeds 
that one is almost inevitably apprehensive 
about the car’s stability at higher speeds on the 
open roads, but experience soon demonstrates 
that this worry is quite unfounded. Owing to 
the softness of the suspension there is, naturally, 
some roll on corners at high speed, but this is 
contained within limits by the use of a stabil- 
ising bar on the rear. On straight roads, of 
whatever surface, the car runs true and straight 
and there is no need for the driver to steer con- 
sciously. This last attribute, largely owing to 
the new suspension, at one step places this 
model far in advance of earlier Minxes. The 
advantages of a streamlined body of low drag 
are apparent from the effortless manner in 
which the car will maintain its cruising speed 
on very small throttle openings, which naturally 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


helps to cut down petrol consumption. Venti- 
lation can be well controlled by the scuttle 
ventilator and two swivelling panels, fitted in 
the leading edge of both front doors. The doors 
are mounted in such a manner that they will re- 
main fully open, thus avoiding the irritation 
normally caused by having to hold the door 
and one’s impedimenta while getting out 

The car will cruise as far as one can judge 
for indefinite periods around 55 to 60 m.p.h., 
and wind roar never rises to unpleasant heights. 
At certain speeds, principally in the middle 
brackets, there is some drumming from the 
bodywork, audible mostly to those in the rear 
seat. The door handles and window winders 
difficult of disposal on a small car—are placed 
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so that they never obtrude. As usual on my 
tests the car was invariably parked out in the 
open overnight, but started instantly, and the 
choke could then be returned to the intermediate 
warming-up position. 

On some roads the very wide bonnet 
developed some noticeable vibration, as though 
the fastenings could benefit from slight stiffen- 


ing. The car that I tested was unfortunately 
fitted with a speedometer conspicuous for 


its inaccuracy. The car’s small turning circle 
is a great help in heavy traffic, or in parking in 
tight conditions, when the large rear window 
also proves very useful. A driving mirror made 
of a special dark glass permits adequate vision 
during daylight hours, while at the same time 
preventing the driver from being dazzled by 
overtaking cars at night. While the petrol con- 
sumption during the entire test averaged 
30 m.p.g., it is probable that some drivers would 
obtain much better figures, as I found that when 
the car was driven steadily at around 30 m.p.h., 
it could be improved by almost 10 m.p.g. 

One of the most pleasing features of the 
car—which has been previously noted in the 
products of the Rootes Group—is the unob- 
trusiveness of any individual characteristic. All 
features of the specification and performance 
blend into a balanced whole, and one never feels 
the need to drive in a specific manner to get the 
best out of the car. In an effort to take the 
“‘edge’”’ of the engine, just before carrying out 
the performance tests, I kept the car, on a suit- 
able stretch of road, cruising at its maximum, 
but there were no signs of distress from the 
engine whatever. 

The car has the very ample ground clear- 
ance of 7 inches, which should prove plenty for 
overseas markets, as on my own moorland track 
there were no signs of grounding. Apart from 
its suitability for everyday economy motoring 
the Minx would appear to be a good second car, 
particularly as the lightness of the controls and 
the smooth performance make it ideal for lady 
drivers. 
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CHRISTIE’S GLAZED STORY CHINTZES 


will offer at auction on Thursday, July 14 


FINE ENGLISH 18th CENTURY FURNITURE 


the Properties of 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF WILTON 
THE RT. HON. THE LORD SWAYTHLING 


and others. 

















“LOIRE” 50” wide, 32/6 yard. 


The above illustration shows one of a large range 
of outstanding and delightful Chintzes now avail- 
able at Story’s, in various colours. 

A UNIQUE FABRIC COLLECTION is now on 
display in the Furniture Showrooms, where also can 
be seen a comprehensive range of Satins, Brocades, 
Damasks, Nets and Marquisettes and a full range of 
WILTON and AXMINSTER CARPETS in special 
colours. A visit to the Showrooms would be found 
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LIFE IN VICTORIAN NORFOLK 


THE DIARY OF A TRACTARIAN VICAR 


and belief, I never met the Rev. Benjamin 
Armstrong, who was for nearly half a 
entury incumbent of the Norfolk parish of East 
Dereham. I might easily have done so, for in 
the middle ’eighties when as a very small boy 
[ used to be periodically deposited on the 
platform of Wymondham Junction and lifted, 
with perhaps a glimpse of that majestic church 
tower, into what seemed to me a much smaller 
and dingier train—even though heralded before 
the ringing of the bell with that most grandilo- 
quent sequence of Norfolk place names, Dere- 
ham, Swaffham, Fakenham, Walsingham, Wells 
Mr. Armstrong was still vicar of East Dere- 
ham, and might at any time have stepped into 
my compartment on his way to preach in the 
newly rebuilt church at Wells, or to spend 
week-end with my professional friend Dr. Long. 

This, alas, I have only just discovered from 
reading A Norfolk Diary. Passages from the Diary 
of the Rev. Benjamin John Armstrong, Vicar 
of East Dereham 1850-1888. Edited by Herbert 

J. Armstrong. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.), and it 
is too late now to consider what impression 
we should each have made on the other. It 
could not but have been favourable on my 
side if I may judge by the picture I get of him 
from his own record—or that part of it which 
his grandson has now allowed to see the light. 

It is almost a century since, on Septem- 
ber 14, 1850, Armstrong was instituted by the 
Bishop of Norwich to the vicarage of East 
Dereham with a cure of souls which he was to 
retain for the next thirty-eight years. He was 
certainly, as his posthumous publishers observe, 
a conscientious clergyman, deeply interested 
in ecclesiastical matters, and by no means 
pedantic. It is true also that he describes with 
a keen sense of news the many important social 
and economic developments of his day, and 
that the more personal entries in his diary 
serve well to illustrate the pattern of everyday 
life and habit in Victorian Norfolk. In one 
respect, no doubt, Parson James Woodforde has 
the advantage of him: apart from the com- 
parative remoteness of Woodforde’s time, the 
journals of the Rector of Weston Longueville 
are far more intimate, and we may perhaps 
have cause to regret—I do not know—the 
present editor’s resolution to leave out from 
his grandfather’s record all matters of merely 
personal and family concern. Whether this 
be so or not he has left us with sufficient material 
to provide a lively picture of his grandfather’s 
social background and of clerical life in the 
middle years of the 19th century. 

Armstrong’s theological outlook, as his 
grandson describes it, was that of an old- 
fashioned Tractarian; he was regarded by the 
Diocesan authorities as being a dangerous 
man in consequence. That his love for his 
people and his diligence in ministering to 
them were never denied is evident from 
the story told us in the diary, but he had 
neither help nor recognition from either Bishop 
Hinds or Bishop Pelham and—probably 
much to the advantage of East Dereham 

-no kind of ecclesiastical preferment. 

The vicar of East Dereham clearly was no 
sort of snob and made no attempt to obtain 
preferment by influence. Among the circle of 
his friends the names constantly recur of 
families who could have done much for him 
in a worldly way, but he was no frequenter of 
the rich man’s table, and his references to the 
great houses of the county—in spite of his 
keen interest in all forms of art and architecture 

-are those for the most part of the casual 
sightseer. 

Blickling, which he first visited in April, 
1855, is ‘“‘A very charming and complete 
Elizabethan structure, situated in one of the 
sweetest and sunniest nooks imaginable.’’ It is 
as being comfortable and characteristic that he 
most approves it. In August, 1873, he took his 
wife and daughter to an archery meeting at 
Rainham ‘‘a mansion of Inigo Jones of greater 
importance than I had imagined, second only 
to Houghton among the palatial residences of 
Norfolk.’’ Here, for once, the vicar indulged in 


I AM sorry that, to the best of my knowledge 


a little localscandal. ‘“‘ The Marquis Sonat 


seems somewhat peculiar, his chief hobby 
being to bring all mendicants before the 


magistrates and get them punished. His wife 
ran away about three months ago with a man 
old enough to be her father, but has returned. 
She went to church arm-in-arm with the 
Marquis last Sunday to show the reconciliation 
was complete.’’ Incidentally, the rector of 
Rainham, ‘‘a member of the family... said 
that many of the pictures were duplicates 
made at the same time that the originals were 
painted.” At Houghton, he and his family 
were delighted with ‘“‘the marble parlour, the 
superb bronzes and some of the pictures, but 
the open and uninhabited country made us 
wonder why the great Sir Robert Walpole had 
fixed on such a spot for a residence.’’ Not 
more wild and uninhabited than Sandringham, 
it would appear, where ‘‘the Prince’s new 


acquired property is the wildest and most 
out of the way place imaginable, 


and the 





THE REVEREND BENJAMIN JOHN 
ARMSTRONG IN HIS LATE FORTIES 


house but a cottage compared with some 
residences in Norfolk.’’ 

Thursford Hall (the seat of Mr. Scott 
Chad) which he also visited for an archery meet- 
ing—‘‘though it is for the most part modern 

. all is in perfect harmony’’—led him to the 
reflection that ‘“‘there is no character in the 
world like that of an English country gentle- 
man with adequate means, refined tastes, and 
better still endowed with religious instincts and 
principles.’”’ He himself took his full share in 
the local government of his town and district, 
and his most frequent incursions into county 
affairs were those occasioned by his appoint- 
ment as chaplain to the Volunteers whose 
“‘camps”’ he describes and enjoyed. 

The more controversial local squabbles 
for which the Vestry supplies the rustic 
battleground seem for the most part to have 
ended amicably when “all was _ forgotten 
at the annual Town Dinner,” and _ the 
vicar was able to comfort himself with the 
reflection that ‘‘the only precept for govern- 
ing a town parish is suaviter in modo, fortiter 


in ve.’’ Norfolk is before all things a county of 
churches, and the vast emptiness of many ot 


them in early Victorian times must have been 
a perpetual reminder to thoughtful people of 
the departed prosperity of the wool trade and 
of a depleted agricultural population which 
the results obtained by the improvers were 
only beginning to relieve. A problem which is 


By EDMUND BARBER 


causing not a little heartburning to-day, that 
of the preservation and protection from vandal- 
ism of these ancient and often splendid build- 
ings whose history is so closely knit with the 
history of our race, was then at its most difficult. 
Not only were the effects of neglect and decay 
everywhere evident in the ruins of medieval 
churches whose fallen walls had no longer any 
congregations to house, but in many parishes 
the churches had long been served by parsons 
indifferent to their welfare and careless as to 
whether, except at the time of an exceptional 
Visitation, any parishioner entered them. Many 
of those parsons, of course, could have done 
little with the resources at their disposal to 


remedy the effect of collapsing roofs, rotting 
beams and missing windows. 
But things were changing and when 


Armstrong was appointed to East Dereham 
the period of ‘“‘restoration’”’ had begun. On 
May 4, 1854, he drove to Swaffham, ‘“‘to be 
present at a thanksgiving for the restoration 
of the Church.” In October, 1864, he “went 
to Fakenham to preach at the re-opening of 
the parish church which has been beautifully 
restored,’’ and a few days later he was present 
on ‘“‘a great day at Yarmouth, being the oc- 
casion of the opening of the Chancel [of St. 
Nicholas’ Church] which has hitherto been 
bricked off from the nave.’’ He noted that 
“the effect is very grand and beautiful, but 
it is physically impossible that anyone can 
be heard all over it.’’ St. Nicholas’ is to-day 
said to be the largest parish church in England, 
and on this occasion there were _ present, 
including the Mayor and Corporation and three 
bishops, over three thousand people, but the 
vicar’s comment shows the main reason why 
the custom had arisen of partitioning off the 
nave of the greater churches in areas of declining 
population. Of his own chancel at Dereham 
he wrote, four years after his appointment : 
““When I first came it was considered a sort of 
outhouse to the Church. The pavement was 
broken, the furniture worn out, and the place 
never used. Now it is beautifully painted and 
restored, and daily filled with a devout and 
attentive congregation. With candles lighted, 
the instrument playing, and the departing 
daylight coming in through the painted glass, 
the effect is really fine.” 


Controversy regarding the aims and 
achievements of much Victorian restoration 
dies hard, and it would be rash to assume 


that some of the rebuilding of which the Vicar 
so heartily approved would not be frowned 
upon to-day. He himself is sometimes critical 
and notes in 1854, for instance, that at Foul- 
sham ‘‘the few restorations are not in good 
taste.’’ In 1870 he went to the re-opening of 
the parish church of Horningtoft. “After 
being all but re-built, the difference is striking 
indeed.’’ A modern description of the same 
church, after noting that much restoration 
took place at that time, adds significantly 
‘‘but there remains some Early English work.” 

At North Tuddenham, Armstrong looks 
with approval on the ancient glass which the 
rector there had found lying about in a 
stonemason’s yard at Dereham—the result 
of a previous so-called restoration elsewhere. 
No doubt Norfolk churches as a whole suffered 
as much from the untender mercies of some of 
the restorers as churches did in other parts of 
the country. Whether the object was to provide 
structural maintenance, however, or to save 
historic buildings from the hands of unintel- 
ligent restorers, it seems doubtful whether the 
vicar of Dereham would have agreed to the 
proposal made recently in Country LIFE to 
“apply the historic monument principle to 
noble churches in poor parishes . . . and thereby 
acknowledge the State’s résponsibility for at 
least part of the secular work now resting on the 
hard-pressed Church. ”’ 

Much as he appreciated the difficulties to 
be met, and much as he would have sympathised 
with the general aim of the proposal, I think 
he would have found the idea ‘“‘somewhat cold 
and bare’’—like the altar and its surroundings 

(Continued on page 127) 
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From Boucher’s lovely painting, Duesbury of 
Derby translated this group into exquisite 
porcelain; and generations of. connoisseurs 
have praised it for its beauty of form and 
colouring, just as generations of discriminating 
people have praised the unchanging quality of 
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‘Luron’ holds record salmon 


In a fine stretch of the Forth, by Stirling Castle, Mr. T. L. F. McRorie 
caught a 54-inch salmon—a record for the river. When this great fish 
was hooked—in a pool named Highland Water—it ran out 80 yards 
of his 8lb.‘Luron’ line and had to be brought back, imposing tremen- 
dous strain on the tackle. Then it sank, and was brought to the surface 
with the ‘Luron’ round its body. Mr. McRorie’s companion went 
into the pool and put the gaff home, but the salmon fought on, and 
was landed with great d fFficulty, after an eighteen-minute struggle. 


made from nylon monofilament can be purchased 
from all fishing tackle dealers. 
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in the church at Threxton which otherwise had 
been restored ‘‘on the truest principles.’’ His 
ijeas were wider and deeper than any mere 
concern for the maintenance of an ecclesiastical 
fabric, and apart from his frequent references 
to All Saints’, Margaret Street,and St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, can, be understood best by what he 
records of the progress of his own restorations. 
He liked colour and warmth and music, flowers 
and candles for the altar, surplices for his choir, 
but most of all an open church door and a 
growing number of communicants. When he 
first went to Dereham he could say little for 
the numerous neighbouring clergy, whose pre- 
vailing feeling was ‘‘indifferentism,’’ and the 
farm, the Petty Sessions or the Union Board 
their occupations. Ofsome he has left amusing 
enough descriptions. There is Parson Hill of 
Gressenhall, for instance, who (in 1869) ‘‘is in 
truth the great curiosity connected with this 


M’KANGO, 


AVING completed a successful elephant 
H hunt in the Belgian Congo, and obtained 

the full quota of elephant which the 
licence allowed one, I proceeded to Broken Hill 
to replenish stores and equipment for my trek 
into the Northern Rhodesian territory, where I 
intended to indulge in any sport the territory 
offered. After days of somewhat tedious treking 
in the terrific tropical heat, my Ulendo ap- 
proached the Muchinga mountains, and it was 
decided to trek these mountains during the night, 
there being a full moon, in order to avoid the 
weary climbing during the heat of the day. 
Three nights were spent crossing before we 
descended into the valley of the Luangwa river. 
My camp was eventually pitched on the river 
bank, among delightful shady trees, and in close 
proximity to a native village ruled over by a 
grizzled old chief, by name Mwape. My head 
boy, Johnny, after supervising the erection of 
tents and seeing my native porters settled down, 
proceeded to the village to interview old Mwape, 
and gain any information he could about the 
movements of game. 

Very soon he was back from the village, fol- 
lowed by the chief and a host of gesticulating 
chattering natives; all seemed to be in a tense 
state of excitement, and I was soon to learn the 
reason. When greetings had been exchanged 
the chief tendered to me his white Bwana pre- 
sents in the form of chickens, rice, baskets of 
maize, meal and eggs, and for my porters meal 
and large earthenware pots of native beer. My 
presents to the old man constituted calico, 
coloured scarves, salt and an umbrella—a real 
and most valued present—and for his women- 
folk containers of brightly coloured beads and 
cheap jewellery. When everyone was satisfied, 
the old chief came to the point of all the excite- 
ment. Apparently a man-eating lion had recently 
paid a visit to his village and had been lurking 
in the vicinity for some days, already having to 
his toll six men and women killed 
and eaten. The whole village and 
surrounding district were in astate 
of melancholy,depression and fear, 
for it was the practice of the man- 
eater to lie in wait and suddenly 
spring upon his unfortunate vic- 
tims as they wended their way, 
through gardens of corn and 
ground-nuts to fill their water- 
pots at the river. ne 

Only two days previous to 
my arrival the chief had lost 
one of his wives to the killer. 
Would I come to their aid— 
hunt down and destroy _ this 
evil spirit? Native superstition 
has it that the man-eater is 
the soul of some departed chief 
seeking vengeance for wrongs 
done to him during his stay 
on earth. Mwape readily had 
my assurance, and he was to 
furnish me with information 
immediately should further 
vengeance be sought by the 
killer. 

It was not long before 
news reached me of the lion. 


“DEAD IN 
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church. He is between 80 and 90 years old, 
enjoys his gun and game of bowls, and drinks 
his daily bottle of port, of which he has a famous 
cellar. His surplice was a sight to see, with 
huge collar erect around his ears, very coarse 
and full, and neither stole nor hood. The whole 
affair [a wedding] was very irreverent and ludic- 
rous.” 

It is recorded that one day in the early 
years of this century Dr. W. W. Skeat, author 
of the famous Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language, and at that time Elrington- 
Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Cam- 
bridge, found himself sitting in Hall next 
to a—by comparison—youthful bishop who 
engaged the great scholar in a discussion on 
the reform of the liturgy. ‘‘ You seem to know 
all the answers,’’ said the bishop eventually, 
being somewhat uncertain in what branch of 
scholarship his neighbour’s eminence lay. 
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“Ah, well, my Lord,” replied Skeat mildly— 
his patriarchal beard had no doubt concealed 
the clerical collar and white tie which he always 
wore—"I was, you know, at one time a country 
curate.’’ This somewhat academic story re- 
curred to me when I found the following entry 
in the vicar’s diary under the date December 
14, 1860 : ‘Called at 12.30 by appointment on 
the Bishop relative to my new curates Mr. 
Royle and Mr. Skeat being licensed.’”’ Alas, 
the diary—or that part of it now published 
makes no further reference to the great philo- 
logist. Skeat left East Dereham for another 
short curacy in 1862, but one would like to 
know what the Vicar thought of him, and 
whether he ever realised the position in the 
world of scholarship which his curate later 
came to occupy. Probably not, for when he 
died in 1890 the Dictionary had not brought 
Skeat the academic fame he was later to enjoy. 





THE MAN-EATING LION 


By RAYMOND KENT 


The kill had taken place at a village some 
six miles distant. The lion had actually come 
out into the open, attacked and killed a 
woman working in the gardens, and in spite of 
the screams of the woman and yells of the na- 
tives, had carried her off into the bush, there par- 
taking of his feast. When I arrived at the scene 
of the kill all that was left of the poor woman 
were a few bones, which the relatives took charge 
of for ritual burial. The spoor of the lion was 
quite plain and led us into dense bush. I hoped 
the beast might be lying-up and I decided with 
help from the natives of the village to drive 
the bush from the foot of the hills in an endeav- 
our to force him into the open. To the accom- 
paniment of shouts and the beating of tin cans 
the bush was drawn, but with negative results. 
Upon further taking up the spoor it was dis- 
covered the lion had taken to the hills, where in 
all probability was its lair. 

One of my native porters was the next 
victim, but in this instance the boys had been 
able to frighten off the beast. Knowing full 
well the lion would return to the kill I decided 
to adopt a procedure taken many times pre- 
viously with good results. A platform was built 
upon stout poles some twelve feet from the 
ground, and about twenty yards from the 
victim. At nightfall I took up my position on 
the platform and rigged up an acetylene lamp, 
‘its rays focused upon the kill, and enveloped 
in a heavy covering with the water drip turned to 
“‘Low.”’ Thesurrounding jungle seemed to waken 
up into life. Movements of game came dis- 


tinctly as buck emerged to drink at the river, 
and a splashing noise indicated that old man 
‘Hippopotamus was leaving the water in his 
nocturnal wanderings ashore seeking juicy roots, 

and plundering the native gardens. 
The reader will gather how eerie were my 





DEED WAS THE DREADED TERROR—M’KANGO, 


THE MAN-EATER” 


feelings as the night dragged on, my senses 
keyed up, and acutely alive for any movement of 
the lion. Suddenly a low purring sound reached 
me, followed by growls; M’Kango having 
approached with the utmost caution and 
quietness, had returned to his feast. Quickly I 
turned on the water for the carbide in the lamp, 
and cast aside the covering, There was my 
chance—for the rays of the lamp seemed to fas- 
cinate the lion, offering me ample time to direct 
my bullet clean through his heart, dropping him 
like a stone. 

New life immediately overtook the villages, 
In place of tragedy appeared happy joyous 
smiling faces as the lion, trussed up on two poles, 
was carried and deposited in a prominent place 
in the village for all and sundry to come and see. 
Preparations were made for a colossal beer drink 
and dance. Natives from the surrounding vil- 
lages massed together, the womenfolk brewed 
tremendous pots of beer, and cooked jars of 
maize meal. I contributed to the feast a bag of 
salt and a couple of large eland antelope. 
When night had fallen, large fires blazed every- 
where, around which natives were grouped par- 
taking of the feast. Jwanted to see the ‘‘ show,” 
particularly the dancing, so I told Johnny to rig 
up my gramophone. It was an old affair with 
a large trumpet, and immediately created inter- 
est. A band selection drew the crowd, at first 
hesitatingly and with many mutterings of awe, 
until eventually every man, woman and child 
were squatting round in a circle. Presently 
I produced my ,masterpiece, Harry Lauder 
singing Stop your tickling, Jock. I do not 
think Sir Harry ever had a more appreciative 
audience. Then began the dancing. As the potent 
native beer invigorated the dancers they became 
more bold. Young bucks clad in leopard skins 
with spear, club, and shield would throw 
themselves into every conceivable contortion, 
illustrating! their prowess as great and bold 
hunters, to the accompani- 
ment of singing, clapping of 
hands, and beating of tom toms, 
until, absolutely exhausted, they 
would collapse and give place to 
the women. It was my lot now to 
witness the most spectacular dis- 
play of gracefulness ever afforded 
me. The dancing became wilderand 
wilder, as the dancers wriggled and 
twisted their bodies, each endeav- 
ouring to oust the other, working 
themselves up into frenzied mes- 
meric madness in their efforts. to 
show off their feminine charms. |} 

Gradually quietness «settled 
down. Stretched out on a camp 
bed, I fell asleep with an exhilara- 
ting and contented feeling, for I 
had brought happiness in place 
of despondency and driven the 
evil spirit away from these happy 
care-free people. Their lives could 


al hie now resume to normal; without 

% a ky fear could they tend their gardens 

ee ROR em a ot : ; . in 
Mca i eae on and bring their water, happy in 


the knowledge that dead, indeed, 
was the dreaded terror—M’ Kango, 
the man-eater. 
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THE LAW OF TREASURE TROVE 


r NHOSE skilied mechanics who to-day are 
still proud to be known as ploughmen 
are observant men, by reason of their 

craft. Their eyes and ears are unceasingly 

attuned to the work in hand; not only must they 
drive a straight furrow forward to its end, but 
their heads are constantly turning at the 
slightest jar or sound. It is to their intelligence 
that we owe the recently discovered hoards of 

Mildenhall and Snettisham—treasure trove of 

international significance. 

In appreciation of this work the British 
Museum has issued a statement for the guidance 
of all, but of farmers in particular. Objects of 
gold and silver, whether coins, plate or bullion, 
it says, which have been hidden in the soil or in 
buildings, and of which the original owner 
cannot be traced, are treasure trove and by 
law the property of the Crown. If, however, the 
finder reports a find promptly, he will receive 
its full market value if it is retained for the 
Crown or a museum. Moreover, if it is not 
retained, he will receive back the objects them- 
selves, with full liberty to do what he likes with 


PART OF THE MILDENHALL TREASURE OF ROMAN SILVER, DISCOVERED DURING 
PLOUGHING AT WEST ROW, SUFFOLK, 1942-43 


made in buildings, and might thus embrace us 


them, or—at his request—the British Museum 
will sell them at the best price obtainable. 

This generosity is timely; it should be 
noted that it refers specifically to gold and 
silver. Coins and other objects of copper, 
bronze or tin need not be reported at all, though 
the Director of the British Museum will be glad 
to hear of any and may arrange for their pur- 
chase or sale. The value of a hoard depends 
much more upon its antiquarian importance 
than on the nature of the metal, but no excep- 
tions can be made for gold and silver. 

Hence the importance of the Mildenhall 
hoard. It was a memorable day when Mr. 
Sidney Ford’s plough unearthed the priceless 
Roman silver now known as the Mildenhall 
Treasure. This was the greatest discovery for 
half a century—34 pieces, including a large 
tray, dishes, goblets, finger-bowls and spoons, 
which may have been buried towards the end 
of the 3rd century B.c. 

In this instance the Crown’s right of posses- 
sion was undisputed, but at Snettisham, in 
north-west Norfolk, 14 miles from the Wash 
the nature of the hoards was quite different. 
Here the plough brought to light three groups 
of Iron Age ornaments and coins, which, 
although they included necklets of gold, had 
also bracelets of bronze, and coins, some of 
which had been minted in tin. The conclusion 
of the Coroner’s Court was, after evidence by 
experts, that the bulk of the Snettisham find 
was the stock-in-trade of an Iron Age metal- 
smith whose forge may have been on the site, 
and that the coins probably represented his 
savings. The worn condition of the coins 
suggests that they had been in circulation for 
some time before they were concealed, in the 
period 80-50 B.c. It was at once evident that 
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to split up such a collection simply because the 
Crown had a priority claim on the gold objects 
would not be in the interests of antiquarianism 
or the State. 

Dated coins are, of course, important 
wherever they are found. Deep ploughing is 
turning them up now in many parts of the 
country, and although many are valueless the 
dates of others may be linked with local history. 
The main value of the Snettisham Treasure is 
in the association of the metal work with 
dateable coins—factual evidence which may 
throw light on the relations between East 
Anglia and the Continent of Europe in the first 
century B.C. 

Such objects would have been of little use 
to the finder. In the old days the ‘nearest 
public-house was often the market to which 
a poor man took such treasure, at the risk of 
fine or imprisonment, but to-day the finder is 
at least rewarded with bullion value and the 
compliments of the British Museum and the 
Treasury. It is a tactful policy, for the Law of 
Treasure Trove is also concerned with finds 





all. In 1920 there was a court case in London 
concerning a man who bought a second-hand 
stove from a dealer, out of which, when it was 
being lifted to a barrow outside the shop, six 
golden sovereigns fell. In a wild dash both 
dealer and purchaser got possession of three 
coins each, but the dealer demanded the 
whole and then tried to prove his claim in 
court. In this he was short-sighted. The 
court ruled that had the dispute been over 
anything but gold or silver it must have 
ordered it to be given up, but as the subject 
of the claim was gold coin, the true owner of 
which was unknown, it became the property 
of the Crown as treasure trove. 

There was a case heard in 1841 (Merry v. 
Green) of a purchaser who bought at an auction 
sale a bureau in which there was a secret drawer 
containing a purse of money. A claim ensued, 
and the Court held that if the purchaser had 
notice that the bureau only and not its contents 
were sold to him, the abstraction of the money 
was a felonious taking; but if he had reasonable 
ground for believing that he bought the bureau 
with its contents, he had a right to the property. 
So much proved, the matter was then handed 
over to a Coroner’s Court, where it was decided 
that as the purse was packed with golden 
sovereigns, it was the property of the Crown 
under the Law of Treasure Trove. 

Perhaps a more encouraging example for 
collectors to-day was the case of an old battle- 
ship which had been wrecked and was sold by 
the Admiralty to be broken up. The firm of 
ship-breakers who bought it discovered £500 in 
Treasury notes which had been left behind by 
the Paymaster. As the agreement did not 
include any provision for the giving up of any- 


thing found in this way, and as the thing foun 
was not treasure trove, not being gold or silve 
the shipbreakers were able to retain the find 

It is to the ploughmen, however, that th 
Crown owes most. In the case of Attorney 
General v. Trustees of the British Museun 
(1903) two ploughmen were shown to have bee: 
driving a furrow when they struck somethin; 
hard, which turned out to be gold articles of greai 
value, all lying together in a space about nine 
inches square. These were: a hollow collar with 
repoussé ornaments; a model boat with thwarts, 
and a number of oars, spars, etc; a bowl with 
four small rings at the edges; asolid gold torque; 
a necklace consisting of three plaited chains 
with fastening, and a single chain. The two 
last were found inside the hollow collar. The 
oars were much bent and were inside the bowl, 
which was flattened out by the plough, and the 
boat was all crumpled up. 

One of the ploughmen handed the articles 
over to his employer, who sent them to a 
jeweller’s factory, where they were restored to 
their original shape. The articles were of great 
antiquity and beauty, and of Cel- 
tic design and origin; the dates 
suggested for their manufacture 
ranged from 8.c. 300 to a.p. 600 
or 700 and the Court held that 
they might be attributed to the 
second or third century after 
Christ. They were then acquired 
by Mr. Day, an antiquary, who 
exhibited them at a meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries in Lon- 
donin January, 1897. Later they 
were purchased in good faith by 
the defendant trustees. Then the 
Crown authorities came along 
with a claim alleging that the 
articles had been discovered con- 
cealed in the earth, that the 
owner of them was unknown, and 
that therefore they belonged to 
the King. The defendants alleged 
that by charters of James I and 
Charles II large tracts of land 
and the towns of Derry and 
Coleraine in the North of Ire- 
land were granted to the Irish 
Society with all such franchise as the Crown 


could grant, including treasure trove; and 
lengthy arguments took place about these 
charters. 


In the end, Mr. Justice Farwell delivered a 
judgment in favour of the Crown in the course 
of which he said: ‘‘ There is no evidence as to 
the date of concealment, but the state of Ulster, 
from the beginning of its history down to 
modern times, renders it highly probable that 
treasure was concealed on many occasions; and 
in this very district there is record of a great 
invasion of Norsemen who overran the land 
about A.D. 850. The inference appears irresistible 
that this was vetus deposito unless the defend- 
ants can displace it,” 

An ingenious suggestion by the defendants 
had been put forward that the articles were 
thrown into the sea which then covered the spot 
in question, as a votive offering by some Irish 
sea king to some Irish god, at some period 
between B.c. 300 and a.p. 700. They asked the 
Judge to infer the existence of the sea on the 
spot in question, the existence of an Irish sea 
god, the existence of a custom to make votive 
offerings in Ireland during that period, and the 
existence of kings or chiefs who would be likely 
to make such votive offerings. There was no 
evidence to show that any of these surmises 
was correct. 

The suggestion that the valuables had been 
thrown into the sea is interesting to-day when 
deep-sea salvage operations are being under- 
taken on a grand scale, for anything that is 
scattered in the sea, or on the surface of the 
earth, or is lost or intentionally abandoned, 
belongs to the first finder. 

A clear-cut ruling from the Treasury on 
this point might now be welcome to many. 
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King of Sweden. Cours Makers, King George. uw 


Hard Lawn Tenms — Lawn Tenm 
Court 4 


EN-TOUT-CAS 


Makers of all 
HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 
at THE ALL-ENGLAND CLUB, WIMBLEDON and 
THE WEST HANTS CLUB, BOURNEMOUTH 
used for the British Hard Court Championships for 20 years 
also the RUNNING TRACKS used for 
THE OLYMPIC GAMES (1948), WEMBLEY 
(16 Records broken) and the 
OXFORD v. CAMBRIDGE (1949), WHITE CITY 


(3 Inter-Varsity Records broken) 
LARGEST MAKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
of all types of 


SPORTS GROUNDS, BOWLING GREENS etc. 


Please send your enquiries for any type of Sports Ground and applications for the new 
EN-TOUT-CAS Booklet to: 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS Co. Ltp. 


SYSTON, near LEICESTER 
Telephone: Syston 86163/4/5/6 


London Office: 
Harrods Ltd., Knightsbridge, S.W.1, (Sports Dept., Ist Floor) 
Telephone : Sloane 8117/8 
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FURNITURE 


Fabrics - 


and DECORATION 
Upholstery . Lighting 


43 SOUTH ANOLEY SIREEt 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON W.I. 
HEAD OFFICES: Telephones : 
saree GRO. 3961-23 




















DEBATE ON THE FLOOR OF THE HOUSE! 


Mrs. Newlywed (Hon. Member for MUCH CHORING): Darling, I 

mean Mr. Chancellor, my constituents—and especially my hands and 
knees—are tired of polishing floors. I move that an official 
VACTRIC Floor Polisher be appointed. 


Mr. Newlywed: Can it polish parquet and boards and linoleum 
and tiles? 












Mrs. Newlywed: In minutes it will give every floor in the house a 
higher gloss than hours of hand polishing could. 


Mr. Newlywed: Then there’s the danger of it running away. We 
need some Controls. 


Mrs. Newlywed: The VACTRIC has three Brushes, two revolving 
clockwise and the other anti-clockwise, so only finger-light 
guidance is required. 


Mr. Newlywed: Sounds wonderful! Motioa-passed-without-a- 
division. Let’s away to the electric shop for a demonstration 


before they close ! 
Vackile 


TWE ELECTRIC FUOOR POLISHER 
wit 3 REVOLVING Zeuswes/ 


£18.18.0 (plus P. Tax) 


Have you seen the other Vactric Labour-Savers? Upright Vacuum Cleaner £12,12,0 (plus P. Tax 
Cylinder Vacuum Cleaner £15.15.0 (plus P. Tax). Electric Duster £6.10.0 (plus P. Tax) 








VACTRIG LTD. (DEPT. CL), NEWHOUSE, MOTHERWELL, LANARKSHIRE, SCOTLAND 
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THE 'TEAN FIREPLACE 
Delivered in briquettes for building 
on site, 
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BRICK FIREPLACE 





has distinction and character. There are thirty- 
six designs in the full range of Wheatly 
fireplaces, some slabbed ready to fix in, others 
that can be built on the site. Ask your builders 
merchant for particulars and prices. 


WWHEAUTLY snp COMPANY LIMITED 


SPRINGFIELD TILERIES, TRENT VALE, STOKE-ON-TRENT 















LIGHT UP 
YOUR OWN 
GOOD LOOKS 


So much Sa 


depends on your powder! 


A rosy tone disguises sallowness. 
reduce high colour. Greasiness can be concealed by 
using a lighter tint. In fact, the right shade of powder 
is so important that Yardley make no less than nine. 


A subtle yellow can 


Among them is one that can give your skin a more 
flattering bloom than you've ever achieved before. 
Study the nine shades carefully—and put your best 
face forward! Price including purchase tax 4/10. 


YARDLEY 


33 Old Bond Street, London 
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UNDERWEAR TYPES 
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Bulk 
























He thinks that underwear, if warm, 
Must have both weight and bulk, 
And though he’s dressed by Savile Row 
He simply looks a hulk. 
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The Wolsey man, in contrast, ts 
Sartorially wise, 

He gets his warmth from finest wool 
That’s fashioned to his size. 


Wolsey 


DUO-SHRUNK UNDERWEAR & SOCKS 








Wolsey Ltd., Leicester. 





BURBERRYS 


Lightweight Costume 
of 
Flannel-Worsted 
West of England 


or Gamefeather Tweeds. 


Alternative Skirt— 


with pleats at back. 





BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 


Telephone: WHitehall 3343 


BURBERRYS LTD. 











S hoe 


This shoe has everything you need for summer wear in the country 


or by the sea. It is light in weight, and unlined for coolness . . . 

has a flexible sole for comfort . . . and is hand-welted for 
strength. Leather heel. Tan/white only. r) 

Sizes 4 to 8. £5 1? f) 

POST ORDERS INVITED. 





Telephone : READING 4411 
A: distinctive departmental store on the upper reaches of the Thames 
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SOME SMALLER IRISH HOUSES 


By MAURICE JAMES CRAIG 





KILCARTY, CO. MEATH. 


Probably by Thomas Ivory (died 1786). 


(Right) SKETCH PLAN 


received some descriptive attention, 
first from the Irish Georgian Society 
and more recently from CounTRY LIFE. At the 
other end of the social scale the Irish cottage 
has interested field geographers and anthro- 
pologists such as Dr. Estyn Evans (Irish 
Heritage, 1942). But in between there are, in 
Ireland as in England, a number of those 
“‘middling’’ houses which are the backbone of 
vernacular architecture. Social cleavages in the 
great building age were sharper in Ireland than 
in England, so that the middle class and its 
monuments were less numerous than in England. 
But they existed none the less, in both town and 
country, and their houses are not without 
distinctive qualities which repay study. Neither 
“big houses” nor ‘‘cabins,’”’ they range from 
farm-houses to gentlemen-farm-houses. 
Of the many such houses known to me, only 
one can at present be attached to a known 


M ee of the great houses of Ireland have 


architect. Fortunately it is a particularly fine 
example, Kilcarty is laid out on Augustan 


lines, yet without any affectation of grandeur, 
the house of a farm of some 200 acres in Meath, 
one of the richest counties in Ireland, twenty- 
five miles or so from Dublin. It has a main 
frontage of 130 feet, and is built of the local 
limestone rubble, roughcast and whitewashed, 
with cut limestone in the blocked architrave 
doorcase. House and outbuildings are grouped, 
as the plan shows, round a cobbled yard some 
90 feet square, the main front facing east. The 
round windows in the pedimented wings are 
framed in red brick. In spite of the formality 
of the composition, the roofing is pure Irish 


ATHGOE, CO. DUBLIN. 


farm-house, exposed end-walls are slate-hung, 
and roofing and chimney arrangements are 
economical and simple. The diminutions of the 
chimneys are a typical Irish feature. 

It seems likely that the architect was 
Thomas Ivory (circa 1720-1786), who was 





H. G. Leask 
KILCARTY, FRONT DOOR 





THE CASTLE AND HOUSE. 
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master of the Dublin Society’s Architectural 
School from 1759 till his death, and designed the 
Bluecoat School and Newcomen’s Bank in 
Dublin. He was a native of Cork and a car- 
penter by origin, who rapidly acquired a 
sophisticated proficiency and greatly enriched 
Dublin by his mature work. Taylor and 
Skinner’s Roads of 1786 gives a Dr. Cleghorn as 
living at Kilcarty in that year, and an article 
in Anthologia Hibernica for 1793 states that 
Ivory designed houses for Dr. Cleghorn of 
Kilcarty. 

Though the Bluecoat School is a job of a 
very different order, urban, monumental, and 
of very refined detail, it is easy to trace points 
in common between the two designs. There is 
a general similarity of massing and proportion 
between the two buildings, and in both Ivory 
has set the main axes of his wings at right-angles 
to the length. In both he indulged his liking 
for small round apertures, and for straight 
walling visible above and behind shallow curved 
curtain-walls. The amount of arc on plan is 
startlingly similar in the two buildings, less than 
a quadrant. Both buildings make a feature of 
rows of small square windows at two different 
levels. Finally, the design for the Bluecoat 
School provided for buildings round a square 
at the rear. Though this was never executed, 


in Kilcarty such a scheme was carried out. 

The plan of the residential part is some- 
what primitive, with the front rooms mostly 
en suite, an economical staircase, and the rear 
corridor accommodated in a lean-to, the roof of 
which is, however, continuous with the main 
Much of the internal joinery is elegant, 


roof. 











Steerer 
10 Qo Td 20 30 





(Right) SKETCH PLAN 








though some of it seems to be about thirty years 
later than the house. In particular the front 
rooms have the same attractive fan-pattern 
between the shutter-cases and the canted lintels 
which is found at Francis Johnston’s great 
house of Townley Hall (described by Mr. 
Christopher Hussey in Country LIFE of July 
30, 1948). Townley is only a few miles from 
Kilcarty. There are also flowered porcelain 
door-plates, main handles and lock-handles. 
Otherwise the two principal rooms are plain, 
with elliptical-headed recesses their only orna- 
mental feature. The present owner, Mr. Einri 
O Beirne, who rescued Kilcarty from severe 
dilapidation in 1940, has adorned the house 
with his collection of English Jacobean furni- 
ture, old glass and pewter. The setting, with 
fine old woods sheltering the house and an 
ancient hill-top fort only a few yards to the 
south-west, commanding a view of the Hill of 
Tara, shows the building to best advantage. 
Less formal than Kilcarty is Athgoe, Co. 
Dublin, also rescued by its present owner, Mr. 
Kennedy-Skipton, from imminent decay a few 
years ago and now containing the owner’s fine 





MANTUA HOUSE, SWORDS, CO. DUBLIN, circa 1740 





HOUSE AT ESKER, CO. DUBLIN. 





H. G. Leask , 
ALLENTON, CO. DUBLIN, circa 1762. 
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collection of pictures and furniture. It adjoins 
a castle of 1579, built by William Locke and 
Katherine Allen his wife, as the date-stone 
records. The castle itself was added to in the 
18th century, and the house built, also by the 
Lockes, probably before 1750. The Lockes were 
a Catholic family, and tradition reports that 
Mass was said here in penal times. In 1836 a 
Mrs. Skerrett lived in Athgoe, and more recently 
a Mr. Donnelly. 

Athgoe is a very fair example of the square 
type of Irish house, the type which gave rise to 
the nickname “Irish box.’’ The prominence 
given to the roof and the feature which is neither 
quite gable nor quite pediment suggest an early 
date. But the very sophisticated doorway and 
the large windows contradict this, suggesting 
that the house was remodelled at some later 
period, perhaps about 1770. There is a certain 
amount of plaster decoration, apparently of 
civca 1800. Athgoe is remarkable among houses 
of its size in possessing both main and service 
staircases. 

Allenton, or Killininny, near Old Bawn, 





(Right) DELAFORD, CO. DUBLIN 


by Sir Timothy Allen, Lord Mayor of Dublin in 
1762. Like Athgoe, but unlike Kilcarty, it 
stands on a vaulted basement. It faces west, 
and there are some older buildings, now ruinous, 
at the rear. The large lunette in the pediment 
is of common occurrence in Irish houses, both 
great and small—Dunsandle, for example, or 
the “‘Huguenot”’ houses in Portarlington. The 
narrow windows on either side of the door are 
an urban feature, though Allenton is still in the 
country, some seven miles out of Dublin. The 
fanlight is filled with that ‘“‘switch-line’”’ or 
““churchwarden-gothic”’ tracery so often found 
in Irish work of the mid-18th century— 
Cashel Palace, the Rotunda Hospital and St. 
Werburgh’s, Dublin, to mention only a few 
well-known examples—that it is difficult to 
believe that in all cases it is an early 19th- 
century insertion. 

Delaford, about a mile on the Dublin side 
of Allenton, is a composite house. The rear 
portion, two storeys high, is the older, and was 
originally an inn. The road at this time ran 
much nearer the front than it does now. Towards 











Co. 


Dublin, was occupied and probably built the end of the 18th century Alderman Berming- 


ham added the present frontispiece, consisting 
of an entrance hall flanked by two large apsidal apartments 
with late plaster decoration.. The most striking feature is 
the enormous elliptical fanlight, some twelve feet across. At 
present Delaford is colourwashed a particularly beautiful 
shade of pink, and the joinery is painted white. The en- 
trance front resembles that of Bloomfield, Rathfarnham (now 
part of a laundry), not far away; and the two buildings may 
well be the work of the same unknown architect. In Bloom- 
field the apses face forwards and the doorway is recessed 
between them. The apsidal projection with a half-cone roof 
was a favourite motif in the smaller houses. It mitigated the 
abruptness of the mere farm-house plan, was economical in 
giving extra space and variety of lighting, and could be 
roofed with comparative simplicity and much charm. Some- 
times, as at Annaghlee, near Cootehill, Co. Cavan, it was 
combined with the half-octagon or half-hexagon projection. 
In this house, of brick with a fine cut-stone cornice (now a 
farm-house), the front hall is partly accommodated in a 
semi-circular projection, while the staircase at rear occupies 
the semi-octagon, and both are carried up to cornice-level. 
Other applications the motif can be seen in Mantua and 
a house at Esker, both in County Dublin. 

Mantua, near Swords in the north of the county, seems 
to have been built about 1740, and is now the home of Dr. 
Cuffe. It is the largest of the houses now being considered, 
yet clearly not a “big house.’’ The two-storey apses are 
grouped as lean-to’s at either end of the facade, their roofs 
continuing the hip of the main roof, while the Venetian win- 
dow—also a favourite in Ireland—gives some emphasis to 
the centre. Summer Grove, near Mountmellick, has some 
similar features and a design similar in spirit. 

A little house at Esker, near Lucan, Co. Dublin, shows, 
for once, a disregard of the fetish of symmetry. Here one- 
half of the facade is bow-fronted, while the little detached 
building on the left, almost hidden by the large tree, is a 
polygonal dairy with pointed windows and door and.a steep 
pyramidal roof. The final effect of informal balance is 
effected by the long windowless farm-building on the right, 
which seems to be contemporary. 

James Gandon, the greatest of Dublin architects, lived 
in his retirement very near Esker, from 1808 till 1823, and 
there is a tradition that he designed ‘‘villas’’ in the neigh- 
bourhood. This may or may not be one of them. 
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P PERFORMANCE, COMFORT & SAFETY 
> 
at all speeds 
ris se ati : or HUMBER SUPER SNIPE 
See recommendation chart at your 
garage or write for free recom- — : £e 
mendation booklet, Ref: No. CR sy appointment An outstanding model of a famous British marque, the 
<0 TOH.M. THE KING i P : aa : 
S 256 to: MOTOR CAR new Humber Super Snipe combines vivid acceleration and 
; P Pp 
RSS WQecv Lodge Plugs Ltd. Rugby MANUFACTURERS a ‘ y 
RS ARESERRQG HUMBER LIMITED brilliant top gear performance with superb road _ holding. 
AMAQg S eee 
SS = A car in which high average speeds can be maintained 
Ni with effortless comfort. 





A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 





London Showrooms & Export Division: 
Rootes Limited Devonshire House Piccadilly. London Wl 
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MAKERS OF 
CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZERS 


It’s Fisons 


for 


Fertilizers 


Obtainable from Agricultural Merchants or 
direct from the following Sales Offices : 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Burntisland, Edinburgh, Lincoln, 
Newcastle, Newport, Widnes, Plymouth, York and 
Head Office : 
FISONS Limited, Harvest House, IPSWICH 
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THE SENSATIONAL 
NEW ALL ELECTRIC 
LAWN MOWER — 


WEIGHING ONLY I5LBS. and 
operating from your house mains, 
it is as easy and economical to use 
as a vacuum cleaner. Its high speed 
blades mince grass so finely that 
raking and sweeping is not necessary 


18 GNS. 


(INC. PURCHASE TAX.) 





FROM SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS, 
ELECTRICIANS AND STORES. 


AN A.M.1. PRODUCT—Distributed by D. SALEM, LTD., 15, CROSS ST., MANCHESTER 2. 




















NOW SCIENTIFIC HOEING 


WRITE FOR DETAILS OF THESE NEW 1949 JALO HOES 


This up-to-the-minute Hoe brings welcome relief from the 
drudgery of hand hoeing or the toil of ordinary push-hoes. 
JALO HOES are designed to do the job scientifically—to do 
J cg quicker ona nt save precious time 
y. you can WEEDS AT WALKING 
™ PACE, CULTIVATE, RAKE, SOW AND PLOUGH (in culti- 
vated ground) and enjoy doing it. One man alone can do the 
work of six in one day. Strong 
and sturdy, yet light enough for 
a boy or girl to handle. Tested 
and proved under all conditions, 
every JALO will give a lifetime 
of labour-saving service. Handles 
are one-piece tubular steel type; 
hollow disc wheel (non-clog); 
highly tempered and sharpened 
steel tools. Practically indes- 
tructible tool-frame takes full 
range of attachments. Attach- 
ments available in complete sets 
at reduced prices. Write today 
for leafiet giving full details. 


Sole Makers: J. T. LOWE LTD. 
LONGHAM, 7, WIMBORNE, DORSET. 

















PRICE including 
| pr. 6” Hoes 63/- 
Tustrated leafiet gives full details. 
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EASY HAY 


EVER in my memory has there 
N been an easier haytime. Cuts 
from the grass and clover leys 
have been remarkably heavy consider- 
ing how little rain we have had since 
Christmas. While there was not much 
bottom growth, the heat drew up the 
leaves and stems to make a weight of 
crop well up to average. Some of the 
meadow grass has looked thin, but 
many of us in these days have no 
serious haymaking to do on the old 
grass land. It is a matter of topping 
these fields to cut off the seed heads 
and any thistles and nettles after the 
livestock have moved off. This has 
been an easy haytime, perhaps too 
easy for some farmers in a hurry. In 
the past few days I have smelt several 
hot ricks and one of my own has 
steamed a little in the early morning. 
When the midsummer sun shines hot 
from a cloudless sky hay quickly 
bleaches and in the afternoon feels 
quite dry. But it may not be fit to 
put into rick. I know that many 
farmers like their hay to heat a little 
and brown hay often seems more 
appetising to the cows, but it has lost 
some of its virtue. Heating consumes 
the sugar and carbohydrates that the 
cows would otherwise get. With a 
good-quality hay crop and more silage 
than ever before the grass-drying 
farmers look like faring comparatively 
poorly. They will not find it easy to 
sell dried grass at a paying price unless 
the quality is high. 


Co-operative Grass Drying 


WELVE of the co-operative grass 

drying centres established under 
Government grant are being operated 
by the Milk Marketing Board and 
seven by farmers’ co-operative soci- 
eties. The idea is to provide the small 
farmer with an efficient grass-drying 
service at a reasonable cost. It is the 
Ministry’s view that the district in 
which one of these plants is to be 
installed should have a big acreage of 
high-quality grass, mainly on small 
farms, within a radius of 5 miles of the 
centre. Roads should be good enough 
to allow mechanical equipment to get 
quickly from farm to farm, and there 
must be supplies of electricity and 
water and a telephone service for the 
centre. There may be the problem 
about getting enough local labour 
during the early summer and autumn 
when the plant should be running to 
full capacity. Costs covering the com- 
plete service of grass harvesting, 
collecting, drying and transport of 
dried grass back to the farm vary 
widely. Some of these co-operative 
stations are working to a figure of £13 
a ton and at others the cost is nearly 
£23. 


Milk Production Costs 

N the southern province the average 

cost of producing a gallon of milk 
in the year ending last September was 
21.2d., according to the Department 
of Agricultural Economics at Reading 
University. The biggest item was food, 
which cost 10.8d. on the average, in- 
dividual herd costs ranging from under 
7d. to over 13d. Commenting on this, 
Mr. R. S. Cook suggests that there is 
ample scope for considerable economy 
through the stricter rationing of the 
cows on the basis of milk yields. The 
baling of hay, he says, has done much 
to facilitate the rationing of this 
important commodity. The greater 
ease of handling together with the 
strict control over feeding more than 
compensates for the cost of baling. 
A relatively high food cost per gallon 
is almost certainly an indication of 
uneconomic production. Over the 60 
herds surveyed an average of 166 hours 
of labour was used for each cow per 
annum and 39 gallons of milk were 
produced for each £1 of labour costs. 
Here again there was a wide difference 
between the individual herds, the 


labour cost varying from under 4d. 
gallon to over 9d. Labour costs wei 
higher in the hand-milked herds tha 
in the machine-milked herds, but th 
economists do not attach mucii 
importance to the difference, as the 
machine-milked herds were larger an: 
so labour costs would anyway tend to 
be lower. 


Surplus Potatoes 
LL the stocks of 1948 crop 
potatoes which the Ministry of 
Food bought as surplus to human 
requirements have now been disposed 
of in one way or another. On my farm 
we are still feeding some excellently 
sound potatoes bought from the 
Ministry at £3 5s. a ton. It is remark- 
able how sound they have kept 
through the hot weather and how little 
sprouting there has been. As many as 
235,000 tons of potatoes were dried at 
the sugar-beet factories this spring and 
they have now been dispatched to the 
compounders so that we shall find 
them in our official rations. Ten of the 
British Sugar Corporation’s factories 
took part in the operation, which 
lasted 14 weeks. 


Death Duties 


pel the House of Commons debate 
on death duties the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury brought out 
the fact that agricultural estates enjoy 
a rebate of 45 per cent. It is estimated 
that about £3 million a year is paid in 
estate duties on agricultural land 
instead of £5,300,000 which would 
otherwise be paid. Mr. Glenvil Hall 
suggested that the man with money 
would be well advised to invest in 
agricultural property, because when 
his estate comes to be valued for death 
duties the duty would be payable at 
45 per cent. less than in the case of 
another man with other forms of 
property. All this, of course, is true, 
but so is the point made by Mr. Ralph 
Assheton that the man owning agri- 
cultural land gets a lower return on his 
capital than any other industry in the 
country. Out of the rents received by 
the agricultural landowner a _ very 
large proportion, up to 50 per cent. in 
many cases, has to be put back in 
repairs, which at the present time are 
exceedingly expensive. So, in fact, the 
owner of agricultural land who has to 
pay death duties pays a great deal 
more in relation to his income than 
on any other form of property. 


Barley Prices 


GREEMENT has been reached 
between the brewers, the malt- 
sters, the corn merchants and the 
N.F.U. that the price to be paid to 
farmers for barley purchased for 
brewing in this country shall not be 
less than 10s. a quarter above the 
minimum millable price this harvest. 
This means that merchants will pay 
not less than 103s. a quarter for malt- 
ing barley. Farmers have a right to 
expect that where barley is sold by 
them at less than 103s. a quarter their 
merchants will be able to show the 
N.F.U. on request an official certificate 
endorsei by a user to the effect that 
the barley is not intended for beer 
brewing in the United Kingdom. No 
certificate or other evidence will be 
provided where more than this price 
has been paid to the grower. This 
“gentlemen’s agreement’ does not 
cover barley that is exported for 
brewing or barley that is used for 
vinegar or malt foods. In my experi- 
ence a good malting sample will 
usually command a satisfactory pre- 
mium, and there is nothing of course 
now stopping the farmer from getting 
the best price he can. What this agree- 
ment seeks to do is to stop the clever 
chap in the trade buying good barley 
cheaply and taking an undue profit 

for himself. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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THE CHANGING 
COUNTRYSIDE 


r HE face of the countryside has 
[ “attere to such an extent during 
the past few years as to have be- 
come almost unrecognisable. Moreover, 
it is still changing. Indeed, scarcely a 
week passes without the sale and sub- 
sequent break-up of yet another 
agricultural estate, and if the present 
rate of dispersal is maintained large 
country properties will soon become 
virtually extinct and we shall become 
a nation of smallholders. 


DEATH DUTIES AND THE 
LAND 

NQUESTIONABLY the most 

influential factor governing the 
break-up of large estates is the crush- 
ing burden imposed by death duties. 
Again and again within recent months 
announcements of forthcoming sales 
have been prefaced in statements to 
the Press or to tenants by phrases such 
as: “‘Unavoidable . . . on account of 
death duties” or ‘“‘. . . to meet the 
demands of the Exchequer’; so 
often, indeed, that these reasons are 


‘a projecting 


is to be sold. The house was built at 
the beginning of the 17th century for 
Henry Bell, a retired courtier and 
Clerk Comptroller of James I’s house- 
hold. The walls are partly half- 
timbered and partly brickwork, with 
timber porch; other 
features are the dormer windows and 
moulded brick chimneys. So well was 
the house constructed that it required 
little attention until 1882, when it was 
restored by Mr. Ralph Nevill. Many 
years afterwards, Mr. (later Sir Edwin) 
Lutyens built a new kitchen wing, and 
later still Mr. Baillie Scott built a 
music room above it and added a new 


drawing-room. The great square 
pigeon-cote, which now houses the 


filtration and ozone plant for the 
swimming-pool, probably dates back 
to Henry Bell’s time, for it is a usual 
appendage to a Surrey house of that 
period. Mr. Edward Gage, the owner 
of Rake, has instructed Messrs. Curtis 
and Henson to offer the manor house, 
with nearly 100 acres, a secondary 
Georgian house and numerous cottages. 





RAKE MANOR FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 


now accepted almost as a matter of 
course, and it almost occasions surprise 
to learn that an owner is contem- 
plating selling for any other reason. 

If there had been a slender hope 
that the burden of this particular 
brand of taxation might be lessened, 
last week’s Commons debate on the 
Finance Bill effectively extinguished it. 
In reply to an Opposition amendment 
that the rebate on death duties 
payable on agricultural land should 
be increased from 45 per cent. to 55 
per cent., Mr. Glenvil Hall, Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, replied 
that the Chancellor ‘could not agree 
to that for one moment.”’ 


WIDOWS AND CHILDREN 
HARDEST HIT 

HE Government’s refusal to agree 

to a 10 per cent. increase in the 
rebate of death duties will have no 
greater effect on the future of land 
than will their refusal to accept an 
amendment designed to restore the 
preferential rates of death duties 
hitherto granted to widows and chil- 
dren and, to a lesser degree, to 
nephews and nieces, as opposed to 
strangers. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s decision to abolish 
legacy and _ succession duty and 
to incorporate all death duties in 
estate duty has the effect of penalising 
immediate relatives to the benefit of 
strangers. The result of the new scales 
of duty will make it more than ever 
difficult for a man to provide for his 
immediate family after his death 
without an enforced sale of his landed 
estate. 


A LESSER SHOW-PLACE 
AKE MANOR, Milford, Surrey, 


which has been described as one 
of the lesser show-places of England, 


LORD REA’S HOME TO BE 
HOSTEL 


HREE hundred people attended 

the auction of Lord Rea’s Gate- 
house estate, Eskdale, Cumberland. 
The estate was first offered as a whole, 
but was withdrawn because the bid- 
ding failed to reach the reserve. It 
was then submitted in lots, all of which 
were sold, either under the hammer or 
immediately afterwards, for more than 
£30,000. Lot 1, comprising the Gate- 
house and 55 acres, was sold to the 
Outward Bound Trust for £15,000, and 
will be used as a training hostel for 
men selected ‘‘as being suitable for 
training to bring adventure to indus- 
try.”” The auction was conducted by 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and_ Staff’s 
Chester office. 


' AGRICULTURAL SALES 


N July 27 Messrs. Bernard Thorpe 

and Partners will auction the 
Grove and Felhampton estate of 3,264 
acres, near Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
The total annual income from the 
estate is £6,510, excluding certain 
properties in hand. Among the 88 lots 
to be offered are Grove House (at 
present requisitioned), a large part of 
the village of Wistanstow, several 
farms, two fully licensed inns, nine 
detached houses, and 47 cottages. 

Lord Courthope, the well-known 
agriculturist, who has recently sold 
about 400 acres of his Whiligh estate, 
near Etchingham, Sussex, has _ in- 
structed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Messrs. R. H. and R. W. 
Chilton to dispose of a further 372 
acres situated between Wadhurst and 
Ticehurst Road Station. The property 
has an annual rent roll of approxi- 
mately £640. 

PROCURATOR. 
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USERS CONFIRM OUR CLAIMS : 

“Ll surchased a Rowtrac from you 22 
months ago. This machine has given every 
satisfaction. | have been amazed at the 
work it has done.’ 

“The Rowtrac is not a toy but a valuable 
asset to a holding of any description. It has 
not cost a penny in repairs.”’ 

‘Lam more than satisfied at the wonderful 
work it achieves.’’ 

“| have yet to find a tractor to come up 
to the Rowtrac, never mind surpass it.’” 

“The Rowtrac works from morning to night 
without having to stop at ends for a rest.”’ 


HARROWING 


(3) 
EVERY FOOD GROWER (4) <I 





NEEDS A 





Wheels fitted with pneumatics can be supplied. 


GEO. MONRO, Ltd. 


Send for folder 14/D.5, 
(Machinery Department) 


WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS 




















Beans OY Barley -lom ao Clover : 


— it’s all the same to the 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


ALL-CROP HARVESTER 





* Simple, efficient design 
the needs of British farmers 
auxiliary engine 
and seeds without scattering 
and service organisation 


* Particularly suited to 


* Operated by £515 


* econ harvests all grain Delivered nearest 
* Top- grade spares Railway Station 


For full details, write to :— 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO - 2 
Phone : Totton 31/6/ 


TOTTON 


Grams : Gyrating, Totton 


SOUTHAMPTON 
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George, what’s this vegetation ceremony you perform with the 
Pimm’s? Yes, these sprigs of greenery you launch on its bosom? 
Borage, eh? Oh, you mean borage ! George, as a barman you 
have a great future. In your esteemed profession your way with 
a Pimm’s makes you definitely No. 1. I mean, it’s a pretty special 
effort to find something that actually improves the most 
heavenly drink on earth. 


yg 
PIMM’S No.1 


We make it from suave London distilled 
gin, hard-to-get liqueurs from France 
and Holland and, of course, a certain 
something. You add bottled lemonade 
and ice, top with borage, and you have 
the most heavenly drink on earth. 








HARVEY & BLYTHE 


Now available 
within the streams _ By John Hillaby 
This is a book about the art of fishing; but so skilled is its author in the 
art of writing, and so aware of the sights and sounds and people that 
colour the angler’s day, that we are confident it will be read by anglers 
and non-anglers alike—and read time and time again. 
Many engravings, 9/6 net. 
The 


Is | an d By Peter Weir Ready September 

A first novel by a young ex-airman. Its theme will touch a chord in the 
heart and mind of everyone who reads it—and, sooner or later, everyone 
wall read it. Beautifully illustrated, 8/6 net. 


Now available. 
The Selected Writings of WILLIAM CLOWES 
Edited by F. N. L. Poynter. 
These selections from the writings of the famous Elizabethan surgeon 
are taken from books of which only a few copies now exist and are 
inaccessible to the general reader. Limited edition. Illustrated. 15/- net. 


HARVEY & BLYTHE 


212 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
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Nature and Countryside Titles 


: BE QUIET AND GO A-ANGLING 
MICHAEL TRAHERNE 

“His book will appeal not alone to his fellow enthusiasts in the craft, but to those 

+ 

é 








who love the deep quiet of the country.”——-Time and Tide. 
Illustrated, by D. J. Watkins-Pitchford. 8s. 6d. net. 


* 
The Collector’s Edition of RICHARD JEFFERIES 


The best of Jefferies, edited by Samuel J. Looker, and with superb woodcuts by Agnes 

Miller-Parker and C. F. Tunnicliffe. 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS : 
AT COATE 





Books for the re yi 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW 


THE OLD HOUSE 
: THE OPEN AIR 


: WILD LIFE INA SOUTHERN COUNDE 
Each 10s. 6d. net. 


* 
GREEN GLORY 
RICHARD ST. BARBE BAKER 


This is the story of the world’s forests . . . 
of man. 
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and the part they are playing in the destiny 
The author lays a choice before his readers: trees or famine. Jllus. 1 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
$ I PLANTED TREES 


The greatest writer on trees details his life’s work in forestry. 

4 4, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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10s. 6d. 





Illus. 10s. 6d. 
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RUSKIN RE-VALUED 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ISS STEVIE SMITH, in her 
M novel, The Holiday (Chapman 
and Hall, 8s. 6d.), causes her 
narrator, Celia Phoze, to write : ‘‘ Now 
the earth’s moisture, drawn in spirals 
round my knees, struck upward to my 
heart, and I was oppressed by such a 
sense of melancholy sweet sadness, of 
a tragedy of huge dimensions but 
uncertain outline, of wrongs forgotten 
whose pain alone remains, that I cried 
out in fear and threw myself upon the 
ground.” 

Presently, I shall say more of 
Stevie Smith’s novel. I give her words 
here now because they justly express 
the feeling which remains in one’s 


their value. In the bold self-confide 
and self-satisfied days before the fir 
World War, one of my elders advise« 
me to copy out passages from Ruskii 
The act of writing such prose, he saic 
would improve my own. “ Take great 
notice of his style,” he said. ‘You 
needn’t pay any attention to his 
opinions.”’ It was a view fairly wide 
spread then. Now we have some 
reason to doubt it. The time has come 
for Ruskin to be seen by a mind that 
is conditioned to understand his 
response to the modern dilemma. And 
this, primarily, is the value of Mr. 
Leon’s book. 

It is well to be reminded, seeing 
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RUSKIN, THE GREAT VICTORIAN. By Derrick Leon 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 30s.) 


BRITAIN’S GREEN MANTLE. By A. G. Tansley 
(Allen and Unwin, 18s.) 


THE HOLIDAY. By Stevie Smith 
(Chapman and Hall, 8s. 6d.) 
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mind after considering the turmoil, 
the glory, and the agony of certain 
great lives. I had just finished reading 
the life of Ruskin when I came upon 
the passage. ‘A tragedy of huge 
dimensions but uncertain outline”’ fits 
it well. To use Tennyson’s words, the 
life was full of ‘“‘shadows huger than 
the shapes that cast them.” 

This new life is called Ruskin, the 
Great Victorian, by Derrick Leon 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 30s.). 
Mr. Leon was only 36 when he died 
five years ago. This is a remarkably 
mature book to have been written by 
so young a man, and he had written 
much else. 


MANY NEW LETTERS 


What is the use, what is the sense, 
it may be asked, of going on writing 
book after book about the same per- 
son? Surely all that can be known 
about Ruskin was known long ago? 
Well, there are two things, either of 
which would justify new publication. 
The first is this: A great man, like 
any other phenomenon, is apt, even 
though nothing new is known about 
him, to strike anew the imagination of 
an artist-writer. There was nothing 
new about Mont Ste. Victoire when 
Cézanne began to look at it, but that 
was no reason why he shouldn’t have 
a go at presenting itanew. The second 
justification would be that some new 
material had been discovered about 
the life under consideration. Both of 
these justifying factors exist in the 
volume now before us. The new 
material is made up of many letters, 
published for the first time, mainly 
about Ruskin’s tragic association with 
Rose la Touche. 

But it is the first consideration 
that is the more important. The new 
letters hardly do more than emphasise 
what is already known of Ruskin’s 
unhappy love affair. What is of great 
value is the re-assessment of Ruskin in 
the light of contemporary circum- 
stances. This might be put forward as 
a third reason for the re-writing of the 
lives of great men. Their value 
changes from generation to generation ; 
or, at any rate, the understanding of 


how casually, and not so long ago, he 
was scornfully dismissed as an “ inef- 
fectual angel’’ and what not, that his 
influence was profound upon profound 
minds. ‘Ruskin,’ wrote Tolstoy, 
““was one of the most remarkable men 
not only of England and our time, but 
of all countries and all times”; and 
Proust (an odd partner for Tolstoy; 
but that in itself is symptomatic) 
wrote, on learning of Ruskin’s death : 
“It is a healthy sorrow and one full of 
consolation; for when I see how 
mightily this dead man lives, how 
much more truly I admire him, listen 
to him, strive to understand and to 
obey him than I do many living men, 
I know how slight a thing death is.” 
Shaw has paid the tribute of saying 
that Ruskin leaves “all the professed 
socialists, even Karl Marx, miles 
behind in force of invective. Lenin’s 
criticisms of modern society seem like 
the platitudes of a rural dean in com- 
parison.” Angel, forsooth ! A destroy- 
ing angel, if you like. And ineffectual ! 
Well, a pump attached to springs of 
living water is ineffectual if we won’t 
use the handle because we have bottles 
of water on sale at keen competitive 
prices. 


HIS FAVOURITE BOOK 


In old age, Ruskin said that if all 
his books save one were to be burned, 
Unto This Last was the one he would 
keep; and the essence of his political 
economy, as expressed in this book, 
is simply, says Mr. Leon, that ‘‘ govern- 
ment and co-operation are in all things 
the Laws of Life, Anarchy and Com- 
petition the Laws of Death.” I sup- 
pose this was one of the opinions that 
my old mentor, in his comfortable 
late-Victorian heyday, would have 
wished me to ignore. The recent course 
of history suggests the unwisdom of 
ignoring it much longer. 

Speaking of Ruskin’s artistic 
views, Mr. Leon says: ‘“‘ The main body 
of Ruskinian thought will become part 
of the integral outlook of a people 
when their fundamentally superficial 
criteria have crumbled into dust. For 
the main body of Ruskinian thought 
has the structure of eternity. It can 
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a 1ord to wait.’’ Whether this is indeed 
tue of Ruskin’s esthetic opinions 
{ am too uninstructed to say; but the 
riost uninstructed instinct, or at any 
rate an instinct instructed by the last 
half-century of living, suggests that it 
is true of his design for human asso- 
ciation. But I am not sure that it can 
“afford to wait.” 

I have written in a general way 
about this —indeed using the book as 
little more than background—because 
it seems to me that to call attention to 
the need for a reconsideration of Rus- 
kin’s teaching is more important than 
to dwell on the already well-known 
course of his life. I would like only to 
say that, so far as all that goes, 
Mr. Leon has handled his material 
with a scholar’s skill, lightened by a 
deep affection and reverence for his 
subject. I suppose it is not without 
intention that he calls Ruskin the great 
Victorian, and we are happily beyond 
the day when Victorian was a word 
for little pug-dogs to snuffle at con- 
temptuously. In omission and com- 
mission, it was a great age. 


OUR ISLAND VEGETATION 


Mr. A. G. Tansley’s Britain’s 
Green Manile (Allen and Unwin, 18s.) 
is an examination of the vegetation of 
our island, from the forest tree down 
to the “meanest flower that blows.” 
The effect upon all this of the great 
phenomena of Nature—the sliding of 
the ice-carpets over the floor of the 
world, the stabilisation of climate 
after the last ice age—and of man’s 
conscious doings: this is the theme. 
We have been pretty stable for a long 
time. ‘“‘The outstanding feature of 
this picture is the predominantly pas- 
toral character of the whole country. 
And this is true in spite of the changes 
brought about by the war. Sheep- 
rearing has been a leading occupation 
in Britain ever since Neolithic times, 
+,000 years ago.’”’ Despite the enorm- 
ous growth of cities, “ built-up areas”’ 
even now occupy only about an eighth 
of the whole surface of England. 

The book has fascinating perspec- 
tives. “Let us now look back 10,000 
years or so,’”’ says Mr. Tansley casu- 
ally, ‘‘and see what the vegetation was 
like after the repressing influence of 
the Great Ice Age was removed.” It 
happens that there is a_ scientific 
method, evolved by the Swedish 
naturalist, Lagerheim, by which this 
can be done, showing us the picture of 
those days when England was con- 
nected with the Continent of Europe 
and the Thames flowed into the Rhine. 
Willows, birches, pines, in some places; 
and in smaller quantity, hazel, oak, 
elm, alder: that was the picture. 


WHEN THE ROMANS CAME 


By the time the Romans came we 
had long been separated from the 
Continent, and forests had spread. 
The Romans didn’t do much forest- 
clearance; that was left to the Saxons, 
under whom agriculture was greatly 
extended. With the coming of the 
Normans, things changed : the spread 
of royal forests meant a severe check 
to agriculture. This went so far that 
the process had again to be reversed; 
“but both arable and pasture were 
the enemies of forest, and there has 
been a steady depletion of woodland 
from the beginning of the disafforesta- 
tion of the Norman Royal Forests 
right down to the present day.”’ As 
early as the 14th century, timber was 
being imported. 

There have always been some 
who realised the importance of trees, 
and one reads with affection of a cer- 
tain Sir Alexander Grant who, in the 
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18th century, in the course of a long 
life, planted 50 millions ! 

Some of the plantations of our 
contemporary Forestry Commission, 
Mr. Tansley says, are on the site of 
old deciduous woods and there 
incredible !—the oaks are ringed to kill 
them. ‘‘The Commission people are 
thinking more and more in terms of 
the bulk of cellulose produced by their 
‘crops’ rather than of wood as wood.”’ 

There are excellent chapters on 





_ all the various types of land-covering 


—bog, heath, chalk, pinewoods, and so 
forth. “The great diminution of per- 
manent grass resulting from the wide 
new ploughing is almost an unmixed 
good,’”” even though here and there 
interesting plants have been destroyed. 
This is a most interesting survey, one 
which any layman can read with 
pleasure and understanding. 


A TRAGEDY OF FRUSTRATION 


And now, to come back to Miss 
Stevie Smith’s The Holiday, I do hope 
that odd bird, the “ discerning reader,” 
to whom one so often appeals, will not 
pass it by. But who am I to talk, 
seeing that this is the first thing I have 
read of Miss Smith’s?—to my loss, 
I know. That passage which I quoted 
at the beginning is of the book’s 
essence. It is about a number of lives, 
in these our times, that are “ oppressed 
by a sense of melancholy sweet sad- 
ness, of a tragedy of huge dimensions 
but uncertain outline.” Celia Phoze 
says: ‘Everything in this world is in 
fits and splinters, like after an air raid 
when the glass is on the pavements; 
one picks one’s way and is happy in 
parts.” 

But no one here is very happy, 
even in parts. Men and women alike, 
any small thing is apt to set them 
weeping. ‘It is the war, I say, and 
the war won, and the peace so far 
away.” 

You can call it, if you like, a 
tragedy of frustration. Several of the 
people have a conscious will-to-die, 
but ever and anon some small hand 
reaches out and gives them a gift from 
life—a glimpse of love, of beauty, a 
longing for God—but these, then, 
prove so fragmentary and illusive, that 
the ‘uncertain outline’ of tragedy 
cloaks all again. 

It is a novel extraordinarily of our 
time: of its dissolutions, its closeness 
to anarchy, its balancing of the prob- 
lem: Is the hope of to-morrow strong 
enough to, avail against the frustra- 
tions of to-day, strong enough to pull 
us through the swirl of the river to 
the other side ? 

Miss Smith writes in a way that is 
absolutely her own: most eccentric 
but, to me, most satisfying. And she 
achieves moments of great insight and 
beauty. 
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THE ENGLISH HOUSE 


NEW EDITION of the late 

Nathaniel Lloyd’s A History of the 
English House (The Architectural 
Press, £3 13s. 6d.) is highly welcome. 
With nearly 900 excellent photographs, 
many plans and some useful diagrams, 
it is the most comprehensive single- 
volume study of domestic architec- 
ture’s evolutions from Norman to 
early Victorian times. In the intro- 
ductory chapters, giving concisely the 
historical background, Lloyd packed 
a remarkable amount of valuable 
contemporary data. The very full 
captions to each illustration also con- 
tain much detailed information and 
effectively point the application of 
the general theme to the particular 
instances. No alterations have been 
made to the 1931 edition except for 
the correction of a few minor errors. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


beg to announce that they have been instructed by 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF MANCHESTER, O.B.E. 
to offer for Sale hy Auction on the Premises 
on JULY 18th, 19th, 20th and 21st, 


THE CONTENTS OF KIMBOLTON CASTLE 
KIMBOLTON, HUNTS. 


1st Day. Pictures and Books, including paintings by 
or attributed to Van Dyck, Mytens, Veronese, Claude, 
Bassano, Correggio, Tintoretto, Canaletto, Hudson, 
Zoffany, Ramsay, Jordaens, Lely, Kneller and others. 


2nd Day. Period Furniture including sets of Chippen- 
dale Chairs and Architects’ tables, State Bed Canopy of 
William HI in Ruby Velvet and gold, thread, Hepple- 
white four-poster beds, the coffer of Queen Katherine, 
of Aragon, Sheraton, and William and Mary examples 
and a set of ten Italian antique gilt armchairs. 


3rd Day. Furniture, Carpets, Silver and Plate. 


4th Day. Ornamental items including a bracket clock 
by Halstead. Curtains and outdoor effects including 
a Post Chaise circa 1820. 


View Days. Thursday, Friday and Saturday, July 14, 
15 and 16, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


I/ustrated catalogues price 2|- from the auctioneers: 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
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PURCHASE YOUR HOUSE 


Under The Endowment Plan 
Up to 100% advances to tenant Purchasers, plus legal costs. 
Up to 90% advances for other properties to approved applicants. 


The loan is repaid by an Endowment Policy at the end of 
20 or 25 years, or at earlier death, in which event the loan 
would be automatically cancelled with no further payments of 
premium or interest. 

Rebates of Income Tax are allowed off both premiums and 
interest, and the nett cost is in many cases less than that 
required under other methods of house purchase. 

Existing mortgages can be re-arranged to provide an increase 
in capital or reduction in future payments. 

Apply for further information to:— 


NIXON, CONSTABLE & COMPANY 
Incorporated Insurance Brokers (House Purchase Department) 


SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C.2. 
METropolitan 9665 (5 lines). 














TOURS hy OCEAN LINERS 


ERA 
edit” 


Enjoy a delightful holiday tour, Overland to Genoa 
... and onward by “‘ Home Lines ’”’ fast ocean liners, 
* BRASIL ”’ (formerly “‘ Drostningholm ’’) “* ARGEN- 
TINA ” (formerly ‘ Bergensfjord ’’), “ITALIA”’ 

(formerly ‘“‘ Kungsholm’’). 
CANARY ISLANDS 23 days (in- 
cluding 6 days stay in Tenerife) for 96 
gns. inclusive, London back to London. 

SPAIN AND GIBRALTAR 
15 days for 79 gns. inclusive, 


also 

15 day tours toSunny MALTAthe G.C, 

Island, free from currency and food 

restrictions, 69 gns. inclusive, London 
back to London. 

Post coupon today for full details. 
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4 | “HE most exuberant summer styles undoubtedly appear under 
the heading of sunsuits or casual clothes, which categories 
seem to cover everything from the scantiest of two-piece 

swim-sunsuits to the host of fetching cottons and muslins for dances 

on the Riviera. 

Perhaps the most dashing outfits of all are the pirate trousers 
and laced boleros, or jeans and jerseys striped in startling effects, 
designed for yachting or just lazing about on the seashore. They 
have a swaggering air to them. Another novelty in high favour is 
the long tailored shirt in linen that is worn over almost everything 
—swimsuit, shorts, skirt or slacks. 

The bolero is the favourite of the summer. Boleros accompany 
myriads of strapless sun dresses for the daytime, also ankle-length 
as well as mid-calf cottons and linen dresses for dancing; boleros are 
worn over a brassiére with trousers or a skirt, when they are very 
brief, so brief sometimes as to show a bare midriff. The waist- 
length bolero with flaring back jutting away from the neat waistline 
is the highlight of them all, though the squared bolero cut on boxy 
lines is nearly as popular. This two-some of bolero and strapless 


he 


Sun dress and triangular scarf to wear round head or shoulders, in 
printed sharkskin, by Dorville. The dress has straps over the shoulders, 
a deep turnback cuff finishing the bodice 


(Left) Bolero and pirate pants with high corselet front, lacing below the 
knee. Made in a linen weave in light, summery colours. From Harrods 


Photographs CouNTRY LIFE Studio 


dress, or dress with narrow shoulder straps, has rather superseded 
the bare midriffs which were the excitement of last summer. The 
idea is to get an even tan over the top. The bolero often just skims 
the top of the belt. 

A triangular shoulder shaw] like a fishergirl’s is another pretty 
trifle which is to brighten up our resorts. Tartan fringed shawls 
have been shown in many houses over the darker tubular clothes 
and look most attractive, as they do also with a matching skirt and 
white blouse or sweater. Dorville’s ruffled shawl, a somewhat 
flirtatious little affair, can be added to their simple printed shark- 
skin frock and transforms it in the hands of a capable wearer. Cotton 
parasols and elbow-length ruffled cotton gloves that match a near- 
sleeveless cotton frock are other accessories designed for the seaside 
holiday that need as much dexterity in manipulation as a fan. 

Lisle sweaters in fine horizontal stripes with deep ribbed 
waistbands, or hip-length and fitted to the waist by a narrow band, 
look fresh as paint in white and yellow, or navy. An all-white 
cotton sweater that looks like hand crochet is attractive. None of 

(Continued on page 140) 
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JUST RIGHT FOR HOLIDAY TRAVEL: A small light-weight Felt Hat 
with a double brim ; comfortable to wear, easy to pack. Write for “* Chepstow.” 


A SCOTTS CLASSIC 


The name of your nearest agent will be supplied on request. 


Scotts Ltd. I Old Bond St. London, W.I! 








A country shoe that’s really smart! Made of suede 
piped with a contrasting colour. With a crepe 

sole that makes you feel you’re walking on 

air. In black piped with blue, brown with beige 
piping, navy blue with saxe blue 

piping, or white with brown piping. 

Sizes and half sizes from 3 to 7 

£6. 1. 5. Post Orders invited 








Women’s Shop 
Fourth Floor 


Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 
202 Piccadilly London W.1 


Regent 2002 














Light weight “ ool dress from lhe 
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these needs ironing and all pack into 


a corner without creasing. Striped 
jumpers are rapidly increasing in 


number. Fine wool tricot sweaters for 
the autumn show plain back and ver- 
tically striped fronts, grouped in differ- 
ent sizes and contrasting colours. Then 
there are sweaters knitted in squares of 
different colours, chic with a kilted grey 
or white flannel skirt. 


N Paris, beach clothes are simple 
in outline, exotic in colour, the vivid 
impressionist colours offset by a great 
deal of black. Jacques Fath shows 
heavy linen slacks, horizontally striped 
in tangerine, jade green, mauve, 
geranium pink, With them goes a 
waist-length lumber jacket in sail red, 
slit across the back immediately above 
the belt from seam to seam. Plain one- 
piece swimsuits have pockets on their 
skirt fronts. Beach coats, straight and 
tailored as a raincoat, also heavy linen, 
wrap around the figure, are mid-calf 
length, tangerine-coloured, shown over 
black swimsuits. A _ colossal black 
coolie hat accompanied a charming 
beach frock in mauve cotton scattered 
with large casually-placed flowers in 
jade, white, black. A _ black linen 
bolero, cut squarely with four deep 
flapped pockets in front, went with 
pirate trousers in flowered tangerine, 
green, white and black. Underneath 
was a two-piece flowered swimsuit. 
Linen frocks in dove grey, a deep 
periwinkle blue, a pale sky blue, 
lavender and primrose yellow were cut 
with deep Puritan collars, low V-neck- 
lines, gored skirts, no sleeves. Some- 
times the skirt formed a triangle in 
front set in to the rest by deep, un- 
pressed pleats, giving the effect of an 
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Cool, cap-sleeved dress in striped cotton. Horrockses make 
parasols to match their print dresses, which look gay and 
picturesque on the river or by the sea 





overskirt. This same line appeared « 
many coatfrocks in navy with the ti 
angle in another colour or check so th: 
the impression was created of an ove 
skirt. Hats in fabric matched lo: 
gloves and contrasted with the dre 
green with grey, violet or plaid wi 
navy. Low roll collars were featured 
street dresses that had sunray pleat 
skirts, immensely wide, over starched 
petticoats. Many of the Puritan co 
lars on the linen frocks were scallop: 
all round in white, their only decora- 
tion. Skirts end just above mid-calf 
level. 

Navy was an easy leader for street 
clothes in this collection and most 
smart Parisiennes have chosen plain 
navy for their summer suits or dresses, 
plain navy and small white hats with 
a wing for trimming, or a Tuscan’straw 
with a swathed crown in chiffon of the 
same colour, the brim caught back 
over one eye by another fold of the 


chiffon. They wear little make-up, 
plain colours or tiny prints, no 
flowers. Sweaters are made with 


brief Magyar sleeves and a slit down 
the front. Hair is shorter but rarely 
attempts the short Napoleonic cut. The 
mannequins at Fath all wear their hair 
as a longish bob. Some very smart 
coiffures with wings of hair folded over 
the ears and into a roll between the 
ears, or plaited into cones above the 
ears, look well. So do the ear-rings in 
semi-precious stones, jade or turquoise, 
small and oval with three or four pearl 
drops. Parma violet and navy are 
easily the two most prominent colours 
for day. Gloves are very short and turn 
back from the wrist, or are very long and 
in the same fabric as the hat. 
P_|JoycE REYNOLDs. 
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MINTON 


The Worlds Most 
Beautiful 
China 








MINTONS LTD. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 
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CROSSWORD No. 1013 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the first correct 
solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 1013, 
Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than 
the first post on the morning of Wednesday, July 13, 1949. 
Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1012. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of July 1, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Kindergarten; 8, Optic; 9, Grenadier; 11, Trepanning; 
12, Calm; 14, Gossip; 15, Grantham; 17, Spare man; 19, Stupor; 22, Ants; 
23, Patination; 25, Punch-bowl; 26, Image; 27, Frontispiece. DOWN.— 
1, Kittens; 2, Nectarines; 3, Engine; 4, Gleaners; 5, Roar; 6, Epitaph; 
7, Postage stamp; 10, Remembrancer; 13, Initiative; 16, Macaroni; 
18, Antenor; 20, Private; 21, Fillip: 24, Chin. 


10. 
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12. 


14. 
18. 
29 
23. 


ACROSS 


and 5. It might be supposed to throw light 
on Sir Roger (8, 6) 


. Mat’s turn turns to these (8) 


Man of points (6) 

To show their quality they must be in good 
heart (8) 

Turned back alas! in the morning with a 
polite bow (6) 

I can lend it (anagr.) (10) 

They should gain face, so to say, when they 
go to it (10) 


2. Five reigned (6) 


Destination of the addled or what remains 
after the contents have been consumed (8) 
** Ah, what the sceptred race ! 
** Ah, what the form divine ! ’’—Landor (6) 





25. All’s busy in the preparation of it (8) 


and 27. In view of this we might say by way of 
contrast ‘‘Long life to the pound !”’ (6, 8) 





DOWN 
1. ‘‘ The——are grazing, 
** Their heads never raising; 
‘* There are forty feeding like one.”’ 
—Wordsworth (6) 
2. What can it be at, seen in turn in Cambridge 
and Washington? (6) 

3. Raid (6) 

4. Two goin after him (6, 4) 

6. Altering it made it like the original (8) 

7. Holds forth in melodies (8) 

8. A revolutionary contrivance (8) 

13. Word-picture (10) 
15. ‘“‘ Stands——-where it did? ”’ 

—Shakespeare (8) 

16. No air line for this bird, evidently (8* 

17. Blue marl (anagr.) (8) 

19. It presents a face of stone (6) 
20. The country is bare, in disorder, and now 

enlarged (6) 

21. Wounded in France (6) 
The winner of Crossword No. 1011 is 


Lt.-Col. Glynn, 
South Cerney House, 
Cirencester, 


Gloucestershire. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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CARDIGAN IN PURE WOOL 
£4 14 6. Postage and packing, 1/6. 
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HAND-KNITTED WOOLLIES 
THE GLEN, APPLESHAW, Near ANDOVER, HANTS 
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These three offers from the House- 
hold Linens Section on the First 
Floor have been selected as out- 
standing examples of Derry quality 
and value, and will appeal especially 
to those ‘‘ Country Life’’ readers 
who wish to order by post. 


What a proud 
hostess 
you'll be! 


Fine Irish Linen Table Cloth. 
Ecru shade. Size 45 by 45 ins. 
Four rows of drawn-thread 
work on edge and 
centre (as illustrated) 36/5 
(Post 9d.—two or more post 
free.) 
Embroidered Pure _ Linen 
Dinner Sets. 13 lovely pieces. 
In Cream shade with attrac- 
tive coloured embroidery. 
Scalloped edge in green, 
gold, or blue. SET 47/2 
Second choice of colour please. 
(Post 9d.—two or more post 
free.) 
Pure White Irish Linen 
Double Damask Table 
Cloths. Ivy leaf design. 
Pre-war quality. Ata remark- 
ably attractive price. 
Size 54 by 54 ins. 42/- 
(Post 9d.—two or more post 
free.) 


Derrys 


DERRY&TOMS, KENSINGTON 
TELEPHONE : WESTERN 8181. 














.... Pm a qualified 


hairdresser. Have a 








Jamal wave—for your 


Guy 


hair’s sake. It’s ‘ 
AVIN 
smart. It’s UXURIOUS PERMANENT W 
P L 
professional. It lasts, - MACHINELES HAIR 
naturally.” _ « KINDEST ” 





G&G 





THE SHEEN on nature's 

loveliest surfaces has a 
counterpart in Peggy Sage’s 
lovelier-than-nature nail polishes. 
Brilliantly, flawlessly hard 








CLOVER 


FIRE WEED NY 
. HEARTBREAX 


REGENCY QF VINTAGE 


PSYCHE PINK 


PALE 







DARK FIRE 


“INGER > SPECIALIS 
VICTORIAN ROS: FINGER-TIP SPECIALIS1 





S A 
LONDON: 130 New Bond Street, W.1 (corner of Grosvenor Street) Phone: Mayfair 0396 
NEW YORK: so East s7th Street PARIS: 7 Place Vendome 
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See HRROLE on HOLipAy 


‘ Runabout’ tickets give 
you miles of extra holiday happiness 





Here’s a novel, easy, inexpensive way of getting a 
‘pleasure-bonus’ out of your holiday this year. British 
Railways have re-introduced those popular pre-war attrac- 
tions — ‘Runabout’ tickets. These tickets are on sale 
at the station booking offices of many holiday resorts 
throughout Britain. They give you unlimited travel over 
a wide area of the neighbouring countryside, are available 
for 5 to 7 days, and the cost is much less than normal rates 


Widen your ‘Holiday Horizon’ 

This year, make it a ‘holiday with a difference’. Visit 
lovely places you never saw before. Railway roaming by 
means of a ‘Runabout’ ticket adds a delightful variation 
that you'll happily remember the whole year through 


So when you arrive 
at your holiday destination — ask about 
tickets. 


‘Runabout’ 
They make a holiday within a holiday ! 








BRITISH RAILWAYS 
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LUXURY BLEND SCO 


WM. SANDERSON & SON LTD, » PICCADILLY, LONDON 
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tN MARK NORWAY - SWEDEN: DENMARK: NORWA, 


far ave 


23, eden 


Scandinavia offers every possi- 
ble holiday enjoyment in 
exhilarating air and glorious 
sunshine—excellent food, hos- 
pitable people. Make the most 
of your vacation by flying—no 
fuss, no queueing. Remember, 
Scandinavia is only a few hours 
away by Air. 


~ 







*MUVNNIG? NIGIN 


Full details and brochure 
from your usual Travel Agency 


FLY 
» SCANDINAVIA by 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
185, Regent Street, London, W.I., 
also Prestwick, Ayrshire, Scotland. 





AY- DENMARK «NORWAY +-SWEDEN+ DENMARK -NORWAY=+ SWEDEN 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HORSE SHOW 


WHE GI 


STADIVUG 
LONDON 


* 


EVERY 
AFTERNOON 
at 2 p.m. 


EVENINGS 
except Sat. 23rd 
and Thurs. 28th 


at 7 p.m. 





Gala Performances: Tues. 26th, Wed. 27th, and Fri. 29th — at 2 p.m. 


The best Horsemen and Horsewomen and 
the finest horses from Great Britain, Eire 
and the Continent, in 


JUMPING COMPETITIONS 


for the King George V Trophy, the Prince of Wales’s 
Cup, the Princess Elizabeth Challenge Cup, Etc. 


Colonel PODHAJSKY (Chief of the famous Spanish Riding Academy of 
Vienna) in DRESSAGE EXHIBITIONS 


LONDON COSTER TURN-OUTS LIGHT TRADE VAN TURN-OUTS 
PARADES OF HEAVY HORSES 


Reserved Seats: 21/-, 10/6, 7/6 and 5/-. Unres., 2/6, Children 1/-. 
Galas: Reserved 30/-, 15/-, 10/6, 5/-. Unreserved 2/6, Children 1/-. 
BOOK NOW from 62a Piccadilly, London, W.I. (REG. 2891). 
The White City Stadium, (SHEpherds Bush 4373) 
and the usual Ticket Agencies. 














@ JOIN THE HORSE SHOW CLUB @ 
Members of the B.H.S., 5 guineas. Non-Members, 6 guineas. 


Subscription includes free seat for all performances. 
Apply to the Secretary, 66 Sloane Street, London, $.W.1 (SLOane 9773). 
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AND THIS WAS THEIR SHOE CREAM 





PROPERT’S 


SHOE CREAMS AND WHITEST WHITE CLEANER 
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ZUG Gent’s Walking 
Meeting Shoe in Brown. 
demands 
particular people is 
the first essential of 
ZUG Upper Leather. To 
do this, it has combined the 
qualities that everyone expects 
in good footwear—water resistance, 
pliability and a superb appearance. 
Truly the Aristocrat of Leathers. 
Your dealer will bedelighted toshow 
you the footwear with the ZUG 
Oval Tag next time you are choosing 
footwear. 


W. & J. MARTIN Ltd., Tanners, Glasgow 
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SCIENTIFIC 
CENTRAL 
HEATING 


and hot water suppl y installations 


Automatic fring with oil or coal 


Many famous country houses 
have heating systems 


by HOPE’ 


HEATING ¢& ENGINEERING LTD. 
SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM, 40 
&? 17 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.1 














WHITBREAD IN ENGLISH HISTORY 














HREE immortal 


associated with Whitbread enterprise in the 


Names in engineering are 








t XVIII century—Watt, Rennie and Smeaton. 





Steam power was introduced by James 
Watt with an engine of ‘35 horses,” 
later increased to ‘70 horses.” Rennie applied this new 
power to the brewing machinery, and Smeaton constructed 
six vast subterranean chambers. Now as then it is 
traditional with Whitbread’s to take immediate practical 


advantage of every mechanical and technical improvement 





applicable to brewing. 


Est, 1748 


WHITBREAD 
B tewerd of SO neu Shout 


\ 
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STORY WITH A MORAL 








It can be said that the melting pot of the animal and 


vegetable kingdoms is the simmering soup tureen. 
Here friend and foe alike meet a common and 
anonymous end. 

Viewed separately, each ingredient of this salubrious 
repast presents so noble an aspect that it deserves 


no less than the best treatment before the fatal day. 


Sam fs Dare PR: OO 2  -e se 


Where else, indeed, than inside a nice, cool Frigidaire 
where the temperature stays put regardless of the 
weather ? 

MORAL: Look for the sign of a Frigidaire installation 
next time you buy fish, fowl, fruit, meat, vegetables, 
milk or other perishable foods. Refrigeration at its 
finest keeps food at its freshest. 

SOON the day will come when everyone can have a 
Frigidaire for domestic use. In the meantime, shop 


where food is Frigidaire-fresh! 


You’re twice as sure with two great names 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Made only by GENERAL MOTORS 





